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PREFACE 


TI^ILE  I  was  gathering  together  the  strange 
and  almost  inconceivable  materials  which  go 
to  make  this  book,  I  was  conscious  of  so  many  and 
such  diverse  emotions  that  the  point  of  view  from 
which  it  should  be  written  changed  with  every 
fresh  turn  in  my  journey  of  discovery,  and  per- 
plexed me  increasingly  with  the  multitude  of  its 
aspects. 

But  now  that  I  sit  down  aotuaUy  to  write  what 
I  have  learned,  now  that  I  set  out  to  play  showman, 
dramatist,  or  author  to  the  little  group  of  human 
beings  with  whom  I  have  been  companioned  for 
the  past  few  weeks,  there  is  in  my  mind  one  upper- 
most feeling,  one  central  and  dominating  sensation 
of  the  emotions,  and  this  is  a  feeUng  of  astonish- 
ment that  all  the  terrible  tragedy,  aU  the  infinite 
pathos,  aU  the  amazing  psychology,  aU  the  agony 
and  bitter  suffering,  aU  the  depth  and  profundity 
of  spiritual  experience  with  which  I  have  to  deal. 


II 


'*  PREFACE 

iL"'  ""  ^"^^"^  »  »  'ingle  quarter  of 

Here  in  this  little  book,  which  tells  the  story  of  . 
few  humble  and  quite  oommonplaoe  human  beings 
|s  Buoh  «tonishing  psychology  as  must  surely!^ 
v^der  he  metaphysician,  the  social  reformer,  the 
onminologist.  the  theologian,  and  the  philosopher ; 
and  It  IS  unearthed,  brought  to  the  surface  of  ob- 
aenration,  this  incredible  psychology,  from  a  single 

huddled  together  on  the  western  edge  of  the  metro- 
pohs,  formmg  a  locaUty  of  their  own,  calling  them- 
"Ives  by  a  particular  name,  and  Bving  almost 
as  entuely  aloof  from  the  rest  of  London  as  Cran- 
ford  from  Drumble. 

th,»'T''.°*^  **'  '  ■"•°  "^8"  go  here  and 
there  m  London,  picking  and  choosing  among  aU 

the  cty.  multifarious  district,  and  at  the  end  of 

h»  researches  find  half  a  dozen  human  beings  whose 

Wy^olopcal  experiences  would  amaze  the  general 

ZL'!  ^"'^''  °'  <»°"<>«*'''e.  even  of  lasting 
mterest  to  metaphysics  and  philosophy.  But  who 
TOuld  say  that  one  might  find,  without  difficulty 

^Irr'  '''"'"°"'  '"  "  ^'"S'«  "«8«gible  frag! 
ment  of  the  vast  city,  men  whose  feelings,  struggK 

»d  expenences  in  the  moral  sphere  contnlte 
Buch  extraordinary  material  to  psychology  as  that 
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of  which  tWs  book  h,  oompoaed  t    One  is  starUed 
by  the  possibility  that  eve.y  single  individual  amo^ 
the  swarming  millions  of  London,  the  fermentaH^ 
of  whose  brams  is  the  spirit,  mysteiy,  and  attrT 
.on  of  the  great  city,  has  this  supreme  interest  for 
the  rest  of  us-that  every  single  individual  main- 
tauu,  a  struggle  of  some  kind  with  the  forces  of 
good  and  evil,  and  in  the  sUence  of  his  soul  holZ 
some  secret  intercourse  with  the  universe.     Is  U 
possible  that  the  vilest,  the  most  degraded    the 
most  abandoned   and  even  the  most  sSpid    f  S 
those  massed  and  congregated  miUions.  hides  from 
the  ga»  of  his  feUow-men  longings  and  hungering 

ZToT  T   *  "  *''  '^^  "^  '"•  angdslt^ 
him  to  bis  place  in  the  cosmos  T 

One  feels    standing  at  some  central  point  in 

humn   beings,   that   personahty  is   blurred  into 
some  such  sameness  as  one  sees  in  a  flock  of  sheen 

or  in  a  procession  of  waves,  or  in  an  ant-heap  And 
passmg  through  a  dreary  street  of  interLnZ 
villas,  one  feels  that  a  monotony  similar  to  the 
bncks  and  slates  and  window-frames  must  charac 
teme  the  hves  of  their  occupiers,  that  the T^ 
who  hves  m  Number  3  can  be  of  no  more  interest 

27.  and  that  aU  the  chUdren  playing  on  the  pave- 
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ments  or  shouting  in  the  road  are  similar  one  to 
the  other  as  the  leaves  on  the  stunted  limes  behind 
the  garden  railings. 

But  reflection  tells  us  that  every  human  unit  in 
this  ^at  mass  of  mortality  has  a  silence  and  a 
sohtude  proper  to  himself  alone.    His  thought  is 
separate.     Fractional  may  be  his  occupation  or 
his  Idleness,  his  virtue  or  his  vice,  his  laughter 
or  h,s  tears ;  but  he  himself,  he  in  the  sUence  and 
sohtude  of  his  thought,  the  quintessence  of  the 
man.  is  integral.    One  may  classify  him  in  a  hun- 
dred  ways,  and  find  that  he  fits  perfectly  into  our 
tables  of  anthropological  statistics ;  but  the  sUence 
and  the  solitude  in  which  his  thought  dwells  pre- 
serve  tl     Utimate  reality  of  his  identity  from  our 
research. 

Possibly,  then,  eveiy  individual  life  apparently 
merged  and  lost  in  the  thick  density  of  the  mass 
could  we  penetrate  to  this  solitude  of  the  soul' 
would  possess  interest  for  the  gossip  and  informa.' 
tion  for  the  student  of  human  nature. 
More  or  less  interest ;  more  or  less  information 
Yes  ;   this  is  probably  tn         The  apprehension 
that  every  unit  in  the  mm.,  .de  has  his  own  in- 
dividual  silence  of  the  soul,  his  own  impenetrable 
chamber  of  thought,  his  own  unbroken  and  incom- 
mumcable  solitude,  brings  home  to  us  the  know- 
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ledge  that  one^s  own  pressing  sense  of  personal 
Identity  is  the  property  of  aU  mankind,  that  same- 
ness IS  ultimately  impossible,  that  variation  is  the 
law,  that  the  swarm  is  composed  of  separate  and 
individual  onee. 

And  yet  it  stiU  remains  remarkable  that  aU  the 
wonderful  biography  of  this  book  was  discovered 
m  a  smgle  quarter  of  the  town. 


II 

In  The   Varieties  of  Rdigima  Experience,  Pro- 
fessor William  James  defines  leUgion  as  « the  feel- 
ings, acts,  and  experences  of  individual  men  in 
theur  soUtude,  so  far  as  they  apprehend  themselves 
to  stand  in  relation  to  whatever  they  may  con- 
sider the  divine."     This  definition  must  not  be 
restncted  to  theologians  and  philosophers.   Hamlet's 
rehgion  is  more  to  humanity  than  that  of  Athanasius 
The  rehgion  of  Crainquebille  ha«  its  profound  in-' 
terest.     Every  man  who  thinks  at  all,  however 
noisy  his  public  worship  of  the  no-God,  does  in  his 
soUtude  feel  himself  to  stand  in  some  relation  to 
the  universe.    Every  man  has  a  religion. 

This  religion  of  the  ordinary  man  must  possess 

more  mterest  for  the  student  of  human  nature  than 

the  second-hand  religious  life "  of  the  conven- 
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tional  formaliet.  It  has  the  attraction  of  diversity, 
the  sympathy  of  drama,  the  force  of  reality.  It  is 
"the  primordial  thing."  "Churches,"  says  Pro- 
fessor James,  "when  once  established,  live  at 
second-hand  upon  tradition,  but  the  founders  of 
every  Church  owed  their  power  originally  to  the 
fact  of  their  direct  personal  communion  with  the 
divinfa.  Not  only  the  superhuman  founders,  the 
Christ,  the  Buddha,  Mahomet,  but  all  the  origina- 
tors of  Christian  sects  have  been  in  this  case." 

Here,  in  this  book,  then,  is  a  record  of  individual 
religion  manifesting  itself  in  modem  London  among 
men  with  whom  a  theologian  would  scarcely  pause 
for  a  moment's  discussion,  but  who  may  seem  to 
the  reader,  nevertheless,  of  that  very  order  of 
simple  souls  chosen  by  the  Light  of  the  World  for 
the  central  revolution  of  human  history. 

If  there  is  a  ^ht  in  these  men  to  shock  our  re- 
spect for  the  normal,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
profound  changes  in  character  are  not  conventional. 
You  cannot  have  upheaval  with  platitude. 

Professor  James  teaches  the  student  of  psychology 
to  expect  something  exceptional  and  eccentric  in 
men  who  have  suffered  a  profound  spiritual  ex- 
perience. He  contrasts  such  men  with  the  ordinary 
religious  believer  "who  follows  the  conventional 
observances  of  his  country,  whether  it  be  Buddhist, 
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ChriatiMi,  or  Mohammedan ;  hi.  religion  hu  been 
made  for  him  by  othen,,  commnnioated  to  him 
by  tradition,  determined  to  fixed  forms  by  imitation 
«.d  retained  by  habit."    He  declares  that  it  profit^ 
as  httle  to  study  this  second-hand  religious  life 
and  «,y,,  ..  We  must  make  search  rather  for  the 
ongm.^  experiences  which  were  the  pattern-setters 
to  ril  this  mass  of  suggested  feeUng  and  imitated 
conduct.     These  experiences  we  can  only  find  in 
individuals  for  whom  religion  exists  not  as  a  dull 
habit,  but  as  an  acute  fever  rather."    As  Seelev 
"ays  in  the  phrase  which  I  have  taken  for  the 
•notto  of  this  book,  "No  heart  is  pure  that  is 
not  passionate ;    no   virtue   is   safe  that  ia  not 
enthusiastic." 

Such  religion  as  this  book  will  contain  is  the 
8tr»nge,  individual,  and  elemental  force  which  one 
finds  m  the  Book  of  Job,  in  the  Psalms  of  David, 
in  the  Pdgrim',  Progre...    It  is  the  struggle  of  over- 
mastered and  defeated  souls  for  liberty,  for  life 
for  escape  from  heU.    It  reveals  in  the  hearts  of 
men  whom  science  and  law  would  condemn  as 
hopekss  of  reformation,  such  poesibiUties  of  purity 
and  devotion  as  U  Rochefoucauld  would  have  m 
beheve  do  not  exist  even  in  the  hearts  of  the  best. 
It»^g.on  terribly  real  in  men  who  have  terribly 
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From  this  zeligioii  of  my  book  £k>ws  eyerything 
else. 


m 

At  the  beguming  is  the  revelation  that  the  lost 
can  be  saved.  One  listens  too  willingly  nowadays 
to  the  pathologist  ready  to  pronounce  physiological 
judgment  upon  every  soul  of  man.  It  is  our  avoid- 
ance of  the  miracle  which  disposes  us  to  the  con- 
viction that  certain  people  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
regeneration.  Our  fashionable  support  of  the 
Salvation  Army  is  inspired  largely  by  the  success  of 
what  is  called  its  "  Social  Work."  We  think  that  a 
tramp  may  be  lifted  from  the  gutters,  stood  upon 
his  feet,  put  to  some  task,  and  made  a  citizen ;  we 
think  that  a  family  sinking  towards  destitution 
may  be  emigrated  to  Canada  and  saved  to  human 
society ;  but,  antipathy  to  the  miracle  will  not 
let  us  believe  that  a  dipsomaniac  of  a  sudaen  can 
lose  all  .^ire  for  alcohol,  that  a  criminal  who 
has  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  prisons  may 
of  a  sudden  turn  from  his  crime ;  we  are  sceptical 
about  these  revolutions  which  pathology  is  in- 
clined to  pronounce  impossible,  and  as  for  "con- 
versions "  —  as  for  the  dipsomaniac  and  the 
gaol-bird  becoming  savers  of  other  men  in  the 
name  of    religion — as    for    this,   we    shrug    our 
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•houlder,  and  inquire,  I.  it  true  t  or  dismi»  it 
«s  hysteria.  ■—hum  » 

But  tomake  a  tramp  .  workman  is  oommon- 
Plaoe.  Why  are  we  interested  in  duB  things  1 
To  convert  the  worst  of  men  into  a  saintTa 
miracle  m  psychology.  Why  are  we  not  interested 
m  this  great  matter  T 


IV 

What  is  "  conversion  "  ? 

foUow  with  admiration  and  respect,  "to  be  con- 
verted, to  be  regenerated,  to  receive  grace,  to  «- 

Phr^  which  denote  the  process,  gradual  or  sudden" 
^whioh  a  „lf  hitherto  divided,  and  consciously 
wrong  m^enor  and  unhappy,  becomes  unified  „d 
consciously  right  superior  and  happy    in  l^T 

'"r  h  '\'™"  "'"•'  "^  r.ujZ'z:^ 

Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  "those  striking  instan- 
taneous  mstances  of  which  Saint  Paul's  is  thH^; 
eminent,  and  in  which  often,  amid  tremors 
emotions^  excitement  or  perturbation  of  the^^ 
»  complete  division  is  established  in  the  tw^J 
of  an  eye  between  the  old  life  and  the  new '^^^ 
These  definitions,  as  aU  the  world  knows,  are 
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illustrated  in  Professor  James's  book  by  remark- 
able and  well-authentioated  histories  of  personal 
conversion.     The  evidence  for  the  reality  of  these 
immense  changes  in  character  is  overwhelming, 
and  the  only  point  where  the  psychologists  find 
themselves  at  issue  is  the  means  by  which  they 
have  been  accomplished.     As  to  that  interesting 
conflict  of  opinion  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  com- 
batants.   The  purpose  of  this  book,  which  I  venture 
to  describe  as  a  footnote  in  narrative  to  Professor 
James's  famous  work,  is  to  bring  home  to  men's 
minds  this  fact  concerning  conversion,  that,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  conversion  is  the  only  means  by  which 
a  radically  bad  person  can  be  changed  into  a  radically 
good  person. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  phenomenon  it- 
self, the  fact  stands  clear  and  unassailable  that 
by  this  thing  called  conversion,  men  consciously 
wrong,  inferior,  and  unhappy  become  consciously 
right,  superior,  and  happy.  It  produces  not  a 
change,  but  a  revolution  in  character.  It  does  not 
alter,  it  creates  a  new  personality.  The  phrase 
"  a  new  birth  "  is  not  a  rhetorical  hyperbole,  but  a 
fact  of  the  physical  kingdom.  Men,  who  have  been 
irretrievably  bad,  and  under  conversion  have  be- 
come ardent  savers  of  the  lost,  tell  us,  with  all  the 
pathetic  emphasis  of  their  inexpressible  and  im- 
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penetrable  discovery,  that  in  the  change  which 
overcame  them  they  were  conscious  of  being  "  bom 
again."  To  them,  and  we  can  go  to  no  other 
authorities,  this  tremendous  revolution  in  person- 
ality signifies  a  new  birth.  It  transforms  Goneril 
into  CordeUa,  CaUban  into  Ariel,  Saul  of  Tarsus 
into  Paul  the  apostle. 

There  is  no  medicine,  no  Act  of  Parliament,  no 
moral  treatise,  and  no  invention  of  philanthropy 
which  can  transform  a  man  radically  bad  into  a 
man  radicaUy  good.     If  the  State,  burdened  and 
shackled  by  its  horde  of  outca  .s  and  sinners,  would 
march  freely  and  efficiently    o  its  goal,  it  must  be 
at  the  hands  of  religion  that  relief  is  sought.    Only 
religion  can  perform  the  miracle  which  wiU  convert 
the  burden  into  assistance.    There  is  nothing  else ; 
there  can  be  nothing  else.    Science  despairs  of  these 
people    and    pronounces    them    "hopeless"    and 
"incurable."     Politicians  find  themselves  at  the 
end  of  their  resources.      Philanthropy  begins  to 
wonder  Tsrhether  its  charity  could  not  be  turned  into 
a  more  fertile  channel.   The  law  speaks  of  "  criminal 
classes."    It  is  only  religion  that  is  not  in  despair 
about  this  mass  of  profitless  evil  dragging  at  the 
heels  of  progress— the  religion  which  stiU  believes 
in  miracle. 

Professor   James,   you   notice,   soeaks   of  men 
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oonsdondy  utihappy  becoming  consciously  happy. 
^  phrase  helps  one  to  understand  that  particular 
iide  of  the  Salvation  Army's  methods  which  offends 
so  many  people-its  bands,  its  cheerful  singing, 
and  Its  laughing  optimism.    You  cannot  imagine 
what  effect  these  exhilarating  bands,  these  rejoicing 
hymns,  and  these  radiant  Salvationists  produce  in 
streets  of  infinite  squalor  and  abysmal  degrada- 
tion     Think  what  it  means  for  a  sodden  and  de- 
graded Miserable,  shivering  some  Sunday  morning 
m  his  filthy  rags  on  the  steps  of  a  common  lodging- 
house,  hating  himself,  hating  God,  and  regarding 
the  whole  race  pf  humanity  with  hostility,  to  hear 
suddenly  the  jocund  clash  of  brass  music,  to  catch 
words  that  chaUenge  his  wretchedness  and  despair 
with  exhilarating  joy,  and  then  to  see  among  those 
marching  down  the  centre  of  his  drearj-  street, 
happy,  dean,  and  rejoicing,  the  very  men  who 
once  shared  his  dog's  life  of  misery  and  crime. 

It  18  the  rejoicing,  singing,  irrepressible  happiness 
of  the  Salvationist,  which  often  makes  him  such 
a  powerful  saver  rf  other  men.  Such  a  spirit 
exists  in  these  savers  of  the  lost  as  moved  an 
American  writer,  quoted  by  Professor  James  to 
exclaim  j  "  I  am  bold  to  say  that  the  work  of  God 
m  the  conversion  of  one  soul,  considered  together 
with  the  source,  foundation,  and  purchase  of  it 
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•nd  alBo  the  benefit  and  eternal  isroe  of  it  i. 
a  more  glorious  work  of  God  than  the  creation 
I  of  the  whole  material  nnivewe."    Such  a  phrase 

I  *l°»oet  disguate  the  cold-blooded.    But  at  the  Tery 

heart  of  this  mystery  of  conversion  is  a  wild  joy 
A  soul  consciously  unhappy  has  become  consciously 
^PPy.     A  soul  bound  and  in  prison  has  been 
loosed  and  is  free.    Does  one  expect  a  man  whose 
entn^  bemg  has  suffered  so  great,  so  pervasive. 
8o  cataclysmic  a   change,   to   walk  sedately,   to 
measure  his  words,  to  take  the  temperature  of  his 
enthusiasm  and  feel  the  nulse  of  his  transport? 
The    enchanted   felicity    .  uch    sends    this    man 
smgmg  and  marching  into  the  slums  is  not  only 
the  token  of  the  miracle  in  himself,  but  is  the  magic 
as  my  book  shows  over  and  over  again.  wWch 
draws  unhappy  and  dejected  souls  to  make  sur- 
render  of  their  sin  and  wretohedness. 

Does  not  Christ  speak  of  a  simier's  repentance 
actuaUy  tnereasing  the  joy  of  Heaven  T 

I  have  walked  with  one  of  these  converted 
Salvat,omsts-an  ex-soldier  and  now  a  road- 
labourers-through  some  of  the  most  evil  and 
desperate  streets  in  West  London.  I  observed 
how  his  handsome  face,  with  its  bronzed  colour 
and  Its  bnght  eyes,  the  proud  carriage  of  his  vigor- 
'  '•  The  Tight  Handful,"  p.  «7. 
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0U8  body,  and  the  steadied  cheeriulness  of  his 
voice,  attracted  the  notice  and  held  the  attention 
of  the  hundreds  of  disreputable  people  swarming 
in  that  neighbourhood.    I  attributed  this  interest 
to  his  good  looks  and  his  air  of  well-being;   for 
my  companion,  on  these  occasions,  was   not  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Salvation  Army;  fresh  from 
his  work,  fresh  from  his  tea  in  a  comfortable  and 
happy  home,  well  dressed,  smart,  and  attractive, 
he  walked  as  an  English  workman,   conscioosly 
right,  superior,  and  happy,  through  streets  filled 
with  people  consciously  wrong,  inferior,  and  un- 
happy.   But  I  discovered  the  reason  for  the  atten- 
tion he  attracted.    I  said  that  the  people  seemed 
to  regard  him  with  wonder,  and  a  little  envy. 
"You  should  see  them,"  he  replied,  "when  we 
march  down  here  on  Sunday  morning  in  the  red 
jersey ;    I,  Tom  This,  Joe  That,  and  WiU  Other- 
fellow,  all  of  us  at  one  time  the  worst  men  in  the 
whole  neighbourhood." 

The  joy  of  the  converted  Salvationist,  so  attrac- 
tive and  startling  to  miserable  and  abandoned 
wretches,  is  an  essential  feature  of  reform  by 
conversion.  It  is  almost  the  central  force  of  the 
whole  movement.  But  it,  in  its  turn,  effects 
conversion  by  love  of  the  highest  order—love 
which  seeks  out  the  lost  and  shovs  infinite  tender- 
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ness  to  the  worst.  Professor  James  haa  not  missed 
this  feature  of  work  by  conversion.  "General 
Booth,  the  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army,"  he 
says,  "  considers  that  the  first  vital  step  in  saving 
outcasts  consists  in  making  them  feel  that  some 
decent  human  being  cares  enough  for  them  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  question  whether  they 
are  to  rise  or  sink."  The  amazing  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Salvation  Army — ^a  work  whic' 
I  think  is  only  now  in  its  infancy,  and  which  will 
probably  be  subjected  to  endless  evolutionary 
changes  without  losing  its  essential  character — 
is  a  work  of  Love  fired  and  inspired  by  Joy. 

K  psychologists  would  know  the  secret  of  this 
miracle,  working  now  in  almost  every  country 
under  the  sun,  they  will  find  that  it  lies  in  using  men 
once  consciously  wrong,  inferior,  and  unhappy, 
using  them  to  seek  and  to  save,  with  a  contagious 
joy  and  a  vital  affection,  those  of  their  own  condi- 
tion in  life  who  are  still  consciously  wrong,  inferior, 
and  unhappy,  and  who  are  thus  in  despair  about 
themselves  only  because  they  believe  that  no  one  on 
earth  or  in  heaven  cares  whether  they  rise  or  sink. 

The  social  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  as 
nothing  to  its  spiritual  work,  and  that  social  work 
itself  could  not  exist  without  the  miracle  of  con- 
version. 
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This  psychological  myeteiy  of  conversion  de- 
serves the  practical  attention  of  the  social  re- 
former. 

In  this  book  it  wiU  be  seen  that  aU  the  punish- 
ments invented  by  law  for  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  faU 
absolutely  of  their  purpose  in  certain  cases,  and 
only  render  more  hard  and  more  i^beUious  the 
lawless  mind;     whereas  that  lawless  mind,  ap- 
parently so  brutal,  terrible  and  hopeless,  responds 
with  extraordinary  sensitiveness  to  love  and  pity 
and  under  the  influence  of  religion  becomes  per-' 
fected  in  aU  that  makes  for  the  highest  citizen- 
ship. 

It  would  be  a  simple  reform,  and  yet  one  of  the 
most  humane  and  useful,  if  the  State  did  away 
with  the  formality  of  prison  chaplains,  men  who 
too  often  perform  their  perfunctory  duties  with 
iitUe  enthusiasm  and  with  little  hope  of  achieving 
anything,  and  admitted,  under  proper  authori^ 
some  such  organization  as  the  Salvation  Army 
which  has  in  its  ranks  many  men  who  have  them-' 
Bdves  suffered  in  prison,  who  know  the  criminal 
mind,  and  who  would  approach  the  most  deplorable 
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and  hopelesB  case  with  the  certain  knowledge  that 
conversion  is  possible. 

Few  people,  I  think,  after  reading  this  book, 
will  be  able  to  enunciate  the  prayer,  "That  it 
may  please  Thee  to  have  pity  upon  aU  prisoners 
and  captives,"  without  feeling  that  divine  pity 
wiU  only  manifest  itself  when  human  pity  has 
learned  to  make  use  of  common  sense  in  the  matter 
of  its  Stale  prisons. 

The  stronge  revelations  which  this  book  makes 
concerning  our  prisons  and  our  police,  while  they 
must  shock  and  surprise  the  reader,  will  lead, 
I  hope,  to  some  change  in  administration  which 
will  prevent  the  manufacture  of  a  criminal  cUua— 
one  of  the  achievements  of  the  present  system. 

The  police  have  many  virtues,  the  prison  system 
ha«  of  late  years  been  greatly  improved,  but,  as 
this  book  will  show,  for  certain  men,  forming  what 
is  called  the  criminal  class,  police  and  prison  join 
forces  to  build  a  barrier  against  their  improve- 
ment.    It  is  appalling  to  think  that  men  who 
once  got  into  the  black  books  of  the  poUce  of  their 
neighbourhood,  were  marked  down  by  them  for 
such   cruel   harassing,   such   fiendish   persecution, 
and  such  cowardly  bullying  as  hardly  disgraced 
aman-o'-war    in    the  worst  days   of    the  press- 
gang. 
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However  this  particular  attitude  of  the  police 
towards  their  enemies  may  have  changed  of  late 
for  masses  of  people  in  London  the  police  still  exist* 
not  as  the  guardians  of  public  order,  but  as  agent^ 
of  the  nch  and  enemies  of  the  poor. 

Until  one  penetrates  into  the  vast  areas  of 
destitution  which  crowd  on  every  side  the  little 
centre  of  London's  wealth  and  prosperity,  it  is 
impossible  to  reaUze  how  largely  this  barbarous 
notion  of  the  poUoe  rules  the  minds  of  the  multi- 
tude.  Few  things  so  sharply  chaUenge  our  civiliza- 
tion  deeply  reflected  on  as  this  attitude  of  the  poor 
towards  the  guardians  of  public  order. 


VI 

While  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  say,  after  reading 
the  strange  histories  recorded  in  this  volume,  that 
any  man  is  hopelessly  lost  to  religion  virtue 
and  self-respect,  the  ancient  conviction  remains- 
a  form  of  the  adage  which  says,  Prevention  is 
better  than  Cure-that  the  business  of  all  reforma- 
tion  begins  with  the  child. 

In  the  first  pages  of  this  book  I  shaU  attempt 
to  sketeh  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  my  broken  earthenware.    London 
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fa  made  np  of  snoh  locaBties,  few,  perhaps,  worse, 
many  as  bad,  but  all  marked  by  the  one  great 
damnmg  shame  of  ohfld  waste.     Wherever  yon  «, 
m  I^ndon  you  will  find  chUdren  living  under  the 
homble  mflnence  of  parents  who  deny,  with  everv 
commandment   in   the   decalogue,    the   authority 
of  the  moral  sense  and  the  commonest  laws  of 
«»mtation.     To  leave   these   chUdren  under   the 
dommation  of  such  parents  is  to  imperil  their 
physical  and  moral  well-being,  is  to  bring  up  » 
posterity  unworthy  of  a  proud  and  high-spirited 
^taon,  IS  to  lay  upon  our  children  an  increase  of 
that  burden  which  is  already  causing  us  to  stumble 
in  our  march. 

"  One  million  people  are  Uving  on  the  ratepayers  » 
says  a  newspaper.  "  Twenty-six  millions  of  monjy 
are  raised  in  one  way  or  another  to  support  thi 
host  of  paupers."  The  Salvation  Army  speaks 
erf  the  vast  army-numbering  tens  of  thousands- 
of  tramps  who  prey  on  the  pubHc  charity  to  the 
estimated  extent  of  three  millions  a  year,  who 
do  no  work,  and  who  cost  the  community  an 
immense  sum  in  Poor  Law  relief." 

Is  th.  burden  being  lightened  or  increased? 
Is  It  hkely  to  Ughten  or  decrease  while  the  chil- 
dren  of  the  slums  are  left  with  their  abominable 
parents  ?  "-«»uio 
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There  is  another  aspect.  Is  it  humane,  has  it 
the  sanction  of  the  religions  conscience  of  the 
nation,  that  children  should  be  left  to  live  with 
parents  infinitely  below  the  moral  standard  which 
exists  among  the  negroes  of  Africa  ? 

We  have  ceased  to  be  sentimental.     Such  a 
baUad  as  The  Cry  of  the  Children  would  faU  to 
move  the  contemporary  world.    But  we  are  practi- 
cal,  we   are  anxious   to   do  weU.     Some  appeal 
addressed  to  the  religious  conscience  of  the  nation 
in  the  name  of  this  great  army  of  soiled  innocence 
and  poisoned  childhood— t*/  it  showed  a  'practical 
way  o«*— would  surely  meet  with  a  response.    The 
CJhurches,  who  have  divine  reasons  for  conserving 
the  purity  of  the   child,   and  poKticians,   whoso 
responsibiHty  to  posterity  is  the  child,  must  feel 
if  they  give  attention  to  this  subject  that  the  neces- 
sity for  immediate  and  drastic  action  is  at  our 
doors. 

In  the  meantime  there  is  appalling  waste,  hideous 
ruin,  and  unthinkable  pain.  One  reads,  for  in- 
stance: "Turn  to  any  town,  and  you  find  the 
officials  saying,  *  There  are  scores  of  Uttle  children 
in  this  town— nay  (where  the  town  is  a  large  one) 
hundreds— living  under  circumstances  of  the  most 
shocking  depravity:  Uving  in  conditions  from 
which,  under  existing  Acts  of  Parliament,  they 
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ought  to  be  rescued,  Uving  in  surroundings  in 
which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  grow  up  other 
than  a  burden  and  a  danger  to  the  State :  Uving 
in  a  manner  which  makes  them  a  source  of  moral 
defilement  to  all  other  children  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact,  whether  at  school  or  elsewhere : 
living  in  what  are  nothing  else  than  human  mid- 
dens." 

At  a  low  estimate  the  children  of  the  worst 
tramps  number  five  thousand,  a  fragment  of  the 
army  of  chUdhood  doomed  to  unspeakable  suffer- 
ing and  corruption  from  their  infancy ;  in  Great 
Britain  there  are  thirty  thousand  children  "  doomed 
to  be  criminals,  doomed  to  be  outcasts,  to  be  even 
worse  than  that." 


vn 

Beyond  seekmg  to  interest  the  reader  in  the 
psychological  mystery  of  conversion,  and  beyond 
seeking  to  bring  home  to  practical  men  the  im- 
mense value  of  personal  religion  in  the  work  of 
social  regeneration,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  work  of 
developing  national  character,  this  book  endea- 
vours to  create  sympathy  for  two  rational  and 
economic  reforms :  a  reform  of  our  prison  system, 
especiaUy  in  its  educative  and  saving  functions; 
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and  a  refonn  of  our  administration  as  touching  the 
children  of  iniquitous  parents. 

The  note  of  the  book  is  not  one  of  despair ;  it  is 
distinctly  one  of  hope.  That  is  why  action  is  so 
reasonable  and  so  compelling. 


A  PART  OF  LONDON 

A  ^r^NING  from  one  of  the  great  main  roads 
;^^  on  the  western  side  of  London  brings  you 
mto  a  district  which  is  chiefly  famous  for  contaiiLr 
some  of  the  worst  streets,  and  some  of  the  lowest 
character  known  to  the  pohce.  The  residents  of 
this  neighbourhood  wiU  point  out  to  you,  with 
local  pnde,  the  pubhc-house  frequented  by  Milsom 
and  Fowler  before  their  terrible  murder  in  MusweU 
Mill. 

You  would  never  suspect,  whUe  you  pass  down 
the  mam  road,  the  existence  of  so  deplorable  a 
quarter.    On  either  side  of  you  are  some  of  the 
finest  private  houses  in  London;    the  traffic  of 
carnages  and  automobiles  is  incessant ;   the  pave- 
ments are  vivid  and  animated  with  a  ceaseless 
procession  of  humanity;  and  everywhere  one  sees 
that  flagrant  exhibition  of  great  wealth  which  al- 
most  frightens  those  who  know  the  destitution  of 
the  poor.    Presently  the  private  houses  end,  and 
shops  begin.    In  the  midst  of  these  shops,  which 
we  not  of  the  first-class,  stands  a  station  of  the 
Underground  Railway.    Here  there  is  noise,  smeD 
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and  shabbineas.  Motor  omnibuses,  panting  and 
▼ibrating,  aie  drawn  up  at  the  kerb ;  dirty  and 
ragged  newspaper  lads  toss  for  pennies  and  discuss 
horse-races  ;  flower-girls,  with  the  leather  straps  of 
their  baskets  depressing  their  shoulders,  exhibit 
bright  flowers,  whose  contrast  to  their  human  ugli- 
ness is  complete;  under  the  glass  porch  of  the 
railway  station  there  is  always  a  crowd  of  people 
waiting  for  an  omnibus  or  a  friend ;  and  the  traffic 
just  here  is  heavy,  noisy,  and  continuous,  for  this 
point  is  the  junction  of  several  roads. 

The  pavement  is  strewn  with  dust,  dirt,  and 
refuse.  You  tread  upon  a  carpet  of  omnibus 
tickets,  scraps  of  newspaper,  cigarette  ends,  matches, 
tissue  paper  from  oranges,  hairpins,  and  that 
inevitable  chaff  of  the  London  streets,  composed 
of  broken  straw,  hay,  and  dust,  which  the  lightest 
wind  can  lift  anJ  blow  into  the  eyes  of  pedestrians. 
Disagreeable  as  this  busy  comer  is,  and  that  in 
many  ways,  one  still  sees  on  every  side  women 
extravagantly  dressed,  men  of  fashion,  and  a  tide 
of  pleasure  traffic  which  suggests  nothing  but 
wealth,  ease,  and  festivity. 

But  with  one  step  you  are  out  of  this  cheerful 
vulgar  world. 

The  quarter  of  London  which  we  are  about  to 
penetrate  is  approached  from  the  thronging  pave- 
ments of  the  main  thoroughfare  by  a  road  even 
more  densely  packed.    It  is  the  market  street  of 
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the  Misersbles.  The  shops  are  faced  by  an  unbroken 
line  of  stalls  at  the  kerb's  edge.  Between  the  dark- 
ened windows  of  the  shops  and  the  brilliant  stalls 
of  the  gutter,  passes  a  swarm  of  very  dirty  and 
brutal-looking  people,  mostly  women,  the  coppers 
of  whose  greasy  purses,  acquired  by  sin  and  crime, 
are  eagerly  sought  by  the  hoarse-voiced  staU- 
holders. 

Apparently  the  tradesmen  who  pay  rent  and 
rates  have  nothing  to  do  but  stand  desolately  at 
their  shop-doors,  and  watch  the  thriving  business 
of  their  more  than  opposite  neighbours.     Among 
these  stalls,  where  you  can  buy  the  best  straw- 
berries for  three-halfpence  a  pound,  meat  and  fish 
for  a  few  pence,  corsets,  caps,  and  shoes  for  next 
to  nothing,  one  observes  with  some  astonishment 
cut  flowers  and  flowers  in  pots,  pictures,  and  books. 
Is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  very  poor  buy  flowers, 
and  books,  and  pictures  ?    It  is  also  mteresting  t<i 
notice  that  while  the  customer  stands  in  front  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable,  or  fish  and  meat  staU, 
making  a  bargain,  the  wholesale  merchant,  in  his 
smart  pony  and  trap,  is  at  the  back  waiting  to  do 
business  with  the  retaUer.     The  commerce  of  the 
great  city,  flowing  in  from  aU  the  seas  of  the  world, 
has  these  strange  and  numerous  backwaters. 

At  the  end  of  this  busy  road,  terminated  by  several 
public-houses,  one  comes  into  the  private  quarter 
of  the  neighbourhood.    Here  you  find  almost  every 
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kind  of  house  except  the  beet.  Ton  find  the  huge 
and  comfortable  villa,  once  resplendent  with  the 
new  paint  and  flower-boxes  dear  to  the  prosperous 
citizen,  and  the  straight  line  of  neat,  low,  one- 
storied  houses  dear  to  the  working  man.  All  are 
now  shabby,  all  are  now  stricken  with  misery. 
The  large  villa  is  occupied  by  some  more  or  less 
respectable  workman,  who  lives  in  the  basement 
and  lets  off  the  other  floors.  The  front  garden  is 
uncultivated.  The  pavements  and  roadway  are 
filled  with  shouting  children,  who  chalk  wickets 
on  garden  walls,  and  lines  for  hop-scotch  on  the 
pavement.  Ma^y  of  these  children,  the  great 
majority,  are  wonderfully  well  clothed,  beautifully 
clean,  and  appear  far  more  happy  and  vigorous 
than  their  ansemic  contemporaries  of  Kensington 
Gardens.  At  one  of  these  houses,  rented  and 
occupied  in  the  basement  by  a  Salvationist,  as 
many  as  seventy  beggars  have  called  from  the 
neighbouring  street  in  a  single  week. 

One  turns  out  of  these  respectable  streets,  where 
the  children  are  playing  cricket,  cherry-bobs,  hop- 
scotch, hoops,  and  cards,  and  suddenly  finds  one- 
self in  streets  miserable  and  evil  beyond  descrip- 
tion. 

These  are  streets  of  once  decent  two-storied 
villas,  now  lodging-houses.  The  very  atmosphere 
is  different.  One  is  conscious  first  of  dejection, 
then  of  some  hideous  and  abysmal  degradation. 
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It  if  not  only  the  people  who  make  this  impreedon 
on  one*s  mind,  but  the  houses  themselves.  Dear 
God,  the  very  houses  seem  aooursed !  The  bricks 
are  crusted,  and  in  a  dull  fashion  shiny  with  grime  ; 
the  doors,  window-frames,  and  railings  are  dark 
with  dirt  only  disturbed  by  fresh  accretions;  the 
flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  front  doors,  under 
their  foul  porches,  are  worn,  broken,  and  greasy ; 
the  doors  and  windows  in  the  reeking  basements 
have  been  smashed  up  in  nearly  every  case  for 
firewood — again  and  again  one  sees  the  window- 
space  rough-boarded  by  some  landlord  anxious  to 
preserve  his  property  from  the  rain.  Here  and 
there  a  rod  is  missing  from  the  iron  railings — ^it  has 
been  twisted  out  and  used  as  a  weapon. 

In  these  streets,  on  a  summer  evening,  you  find 
the  flights  of  steps  occupied  by  the  lodgers,  and  the 
pavements  and  roadways  swarming  with  their 
children.  The  men  are  thieves,  begging-letter 
writers,  pickpockets,  bookmaker's  touts,  totters 
(rag  and  bone  men),  and  trouncers  (men  paid  by 
costermongers  to  shout  their  wares),  and  bullies. 
The  women  add  to  their  common  degradation — 
which  may  be  imagined — ^the  arts  of  the  pick- 
pocket, the  beggar,  the  shoplifter,  and  the  bully. 

A  drunken  man,  who  wakes  up  to  find  himself 
in  one  of  these  houses,  is  given  a  few  old  rags  where- 
in to  make  his  return  home,  but  his  purse,  his 
watch,  his  pocket-book,  and  his  papers  are  not 
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more  tenaciously  claimad  by  his  terrible  host  than 
every  shred  of  his  clothing. 

Sunday  morning  witnesses  the  strangest  sight  in 
these  streets.    The  lodgers  hold  a  bazaar.    From 
end  to  end  the  railings  are  hung  with  fusty  and  al- 
most moving  rags,  the  refuse  of  the  week's  picking 
and  stealing,  which  no  pawnbroker  can  be  brought 
to  buy.    Neighbours,  barely  dressed,  many  of  them 
with   black   eyes,    bandaged   heads,    and   broken 
moathfl,  turn  out  to  inspect  this  frightful  coUection 
of  rags.    There  is  bargaining,  buying,  and  exchang- 
ing.   PracticaUy  naked  children  look  on,  and  learn 
the  tricks  of  the  trade. 

n  you  could  see  these  bareheaded  women,  with 
their  hanging  hair,  their  ferocious  eyes,  their  brutal 
mouths  ;  if  you  could  see  them  there,  half-dressed, 
and  that  in  a  draggle-tailed  elovenUness  incom- 
parably horrible  ;  and  if  you  could  hear  the  appal- 
ling language  loading  their  hoarse  voices,  and  from 
their  phrases  receive  into  your  mind  some  impres- 
sion  of  their  modes  of  thought,  you  would  say  that 
human  nature,  in  the  earUest  and  most  barbarous 
of  its  evolutionary  changes,  had  never,  could  never 
have  been  like  this ;   that  these  people  are  moving 
on  m  a  line  of  their  own,  that  they  have  pro- 
duced something  definitely  non-human,  which  is 
M  distinct  from  humanity  as  the  anthropoid  ape 
Ruth,  or  even  Mary  of  Magdala,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  hne ;  two  thousand  years  of  progress ;  and 
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then  these  corrupt  and  mangy  things  at  the  end! 
This  is  not  to  be  believed.  No;  they  do  not 
belong  to  the  advancing  line,  they  have  never  been 
human.  For  the  honorr  of  humanity,  one  rejectt 
them. 

Concerning  the  m^  •  i,  one  tiiii) ;,  only  need  be  said. 
Every  woman — ^the  oliefit  hag  amongst  them — 
challenged  me  with  a  hating  stare,  the  boldness  and 
effrontery  of  which  struck  me  more  than  the 
enmity  ;  every  man  seemed  to  be  ashamed.  There 
was  cunning  in  their  faces,  there  was  every  ex- 
pression 01  stealth  and  underhand  craft,  but  they 
looked  and  lowered  their  eyes.  I  was  more  im- 
pressed by  this  apparent  shamefacedness  of  the 
men  than  by  the  murderous  h  )stility  of  the  women. 
They  seemed  to  me  "consciously  wrong,  inferior, 
and  unhappy." 

But  more  than  by  anything  concerning  the  men 
and  women  of  this  neighbourhood,  one  is  impressed 
by  the  swarm  of  dreggy  children  playing  their  poor 
little  pavement  games  in  the  shadow  of  tiiese 
lodging-houses.  Some — can  it  be  beUeved? — are 
decently  clothed  and  look  as  if  they  are  sometimes 
washed;  degraded  mothers,  sitting  on  the  door- 
steps, may  be  seen  proudly  exhibiting  a  baby  to 
their  friends,  cooing  over  it,  brushing  its  poor  little 
pale  cheek  with  a  black  finger,  suddenly  stooping 
their  foul  faces  to  cover  the  little  mouth  with  gay 
and  laughing  kisses ;  one  of  my  first  experiences  in 
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these  streets  was  to  hear  the  sudden  opening  of  a 
top-stoiy  window,  to  see  a  frightful  woman  thrust 
herself  half  out,  and  to  hear  her  shout  to  a  toddling 
child  to  come  out  of  the  road  and  on  to  the  pave- 
ment—although not  a  cart  of  any  kind  was  in 
view  ;  but  this  sentimental  affection  of  the  mother 
does  not  last  very  far  beyond  the  period  of  help- 
less infancy.     The  mass  of  these  children  above 
five  or  SIX  years  of  age  are  terribly  neglected.     I 
have  never  seen  children  more  diri;y,  more  foully 
clothed,  more  dejected-looking.     In  aU  cases,  to 
use  a  phrase  which  I  am  told  is  common  in  the 
distnct,  these  poor  children  are  "  lousy  as  a  cuckoo." 
I  saw  many  children  with  sores  and  boils ;   I  also 
saw  some  children  whose  eyes  looked  out  at  me 
from  a  face  that  was  nothing  but  a  scab. 

A  morijuary  chapel  has  had  to  be  built  for  this 
neighbourhood.  The  rooms  of  the  houses  are  so 
crowded  that  directly  a  person  dies  the  body  must 
be  moved. 

Can  the  boys  of  these  dreadful  streets  grow  into 
anything  but  hooligans,  or  the  girls  do  anything 
but  earn  money  in  their  mothers'  fashion  ? 

Let  me  put  the  common  question,  but  with  real 
emphasis  :  Would  we  aUow  a  dog  to  live  in  these 
streets  t 

WeU,  into  these  streelj  come  day  after  day  and 
every  Sunday,  the  httle  vigorous  corps  of  the 
Salvation  Army  stationed  in  this  quarter  of  London 
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The  adjutant  of  this  corps  some  years  ago  was  a 
beautiful  and  dalicate  girl.  She  prayed  at  the 
bedside  of  dying  men  and  women  in  these 
lodging-houses  ;  she  taught  children  to  pray  ;  she 
went  into  public-houses  and  persuaded  the  violent 
blackguards  of  the  town  to  come  away  ;  she  pleaded 
with  the  most  desperate  women  at  street  comers ; 
she  preached  in  the  open  streets  on  Sundays; 
she  stood  guard  over  the  doors  of  men  mad  for 
drink  and  refused  to  let  them  out.* 

It  is  to  the  work  of  this  wonderful  woman — so 
gracious,  so  modest,  and  so  sweet — ^that  one  may 
trace  the  miracles  whose  histories  are  contained 
in  the  following  pages.     The  energy,  resolution, 

and  splendid  cheerfulness  of  the  present  corps 

some  of  them  her  own  personal  converts — may 
likewise  be  traced  to  her  influence.  She  has  left  in 
these  foul  streets  the  fragrance  of  her  personality, 
a  fragrance  of  the  lilies  of  a  pure  soxil. 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  an  old  gaol-bird,  showing  me 
the  photograph  of  this  woman ;   "  if  anybody  goes 
to  heaven,  it'll  be  that  there  little  angel  of  Gk)d." 
They  call  her  the  angel-adjutant. 

*  On  one  occasion  this  little  woman  was  walking  home  through 
evil  streets  after  midnight,  when  a  drunken  man  asked  her  if  he 
might  travel  by  her  side.  After  going  some  way  the  man  said  • 
"No,  you  arent  afraid";  and  then  he  mumbled  to  himself- 
"  Never  insults  the  likes  of  you,  because  you  care  for  the  likes 
of  us." 
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T^n''HAT  strikes  one  most  in  the  appearance  of 
this  short,  broad-shouldered,  red-haired  prize- 
fighter is  the  extreme  refinement  of  his  features. 
His  face  is  pale,  with  that  almost  transparent  pallor 
of  the  red-haired ;  the  expression  is  weary,  heavy, 
and  careworn  ,  the  features  are  small,  dehcate,  and 
regular  ;  one  cannot  beheve  that  the  Ught-coloured 
eyes  have  been  hammered,  and  the  small,  almost 
girUsh  mouth  rattled  with  blows ;  he  might  be  a 
poet,  the  last  role  one  would  ascribe  to  him  is  that 
of  the  ring. 

Of  all  the  men  in  this  little  group  of  the  "  saved," 
he  is  the  saddest,  quietest,  and  most  restrained. 
He  is  the  least  communicative,  too;  one  has  to 
get  his  history  more  from  others  than  from  him- 
self. He  speaks  slowly,  unwillingly,  in  a  voice  so 
low  that  one  must  stretch  the  ear  to  hear  him ; 
he  regards  one  with  the  look  of  a  soul  that  does  not 
expect  to  be  understood;  one  feels  that  he  is 
carrying  a  burden;  at  times  one  is  tempted  to 
wonder  whether  he  really  does  feel  himself  to  be 
consciously  right,  superior,  and  happy. 
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I  account  for  this  sorrowfulness  of  manner,  first, 
by  the  natural  inexcitability  of  a  prize-fighter's 
temperament,  and  secondly,  by  the  profound  depths 
of  his  spiritual  nature,  which  keeps  him  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  of  his  work  for  others. 

This  man,  whose  fame  as  a  prize-fighter  still 
renders  him  a  hero  of  the  first  magnitude  among 
his  neighbours,  has  been  the  means  of  saving  some 
of  the  worst  men  in  the  place.     Unpaid  by  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  devoting  every  hour  of  his 
spare  time  to  its  work,  the  Puncher  hungers  to 
save  by  the  score  and  by  the  hundred.    I  discovered 
in   his    nature    a    mothering    and    compassionate 
yearning  for  the  souls  of  unhappy  men,  the  souls  of 
men  estranging  themselves  from  God.     One  per- 
ceives that  every  man  so  conscious  of  a  mission 
for  saving,  and  so  conscious  of  the  appalling  misery 
of  London,  must  be  quiet,  and  silent,  and  sor- 
rowful. 

He  is  the  son  of  fairly  respectable  people  who 
came  gradually  down  and  down,  till  their  home 
was  a  loft  in  some  mews  patronized  by  cabmen. 
It  was  here  that  the  consciousness  of  the  Puncher 
received  its  first  stimulus  of  ambition.  There  was 
in  the  yard,  working  among  the  cabs  and  horses 
a  young  man  pointed  out  by  the  denizens  of  that 
dirty  place  as  a  wonderful  hero.  He  had  fought 
someone  in  a  great  fight  on  Wormwood  Scrubbs, 
and  had  beaten  him  to  bits. 
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I  lemember  distinctly,  just  as  if  it  was  yester- 
day," said  the  reflective  Puncher,  speaking  in  his 
low  voice  and  looking  sadly  away  from  me ;    "I 
remember  distinctly  the  feeling  that  used  to  come 
over  me  whenever  I  looked  at  that  man.    I  don't 
remember  life  before  that.    It  seems  to  me  that  I 
only  began  to  Uve  then.    And  this  was  the  feeling, 
I  wanted  to  be  like  that  man.    I  wanted  to  fight. 
I  wanted  people  to  point  at  me,  and  say  :  *  There's 
a  fighting  man  ! '    I  never  thought  I  should  be  as 
big  a  man  as  the  cock  of  our  yard  ;  I  only  wanted 
to  be  something  like  him  ;    something  as  near  to 
him  as  strength  and  pluck  could  carry  me.     But 
the  day  came  " — ^he  added,  with  a  touch  of  pride^ 
"  when  I  stood  up  to  that  very  man,  a  bit  of  a  boy, 
I  was,  too — and  I  smothered  him.    Yes ;  I  smothered 
him.    Ay,  and  afterwards  many  a  man  bigger  than 
him ;  a  lot  bigger." 

While  he  was  a  boy,  still  stirred  by  these  heroic 
longings,  he  started  out  on  a  career  of  wildness  and 
daring.  He  had  all  those  virile,  headstrong,  and 
daring  qualities  which  in  such  a  country  as  Canada 
or  South  Africa  would  have  made  him  a  useful 
member  of  society,  but  which  in  London  drove 
him  into  crime.  His  first  escapade  was  stealing  a 
duck  from  Regent's  Park,  for  which  offence  he 
made  his  appearance  before  a  magistrate.  Then 
one  day  he  stole  several  bundles  of  cloth  frrm  a 
shop,  sold  them  to  the  keeper  of  a  marine  store. 
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and  once  more,  this  time  with  the  storekeeper  at 
his  side,  stood  in  the  dock  of  a  police  court.  The 
storekeeper  went  to  prison,  the  boy  was  fined. 

His  animal  spirit^s  got  him  into  trouble  at  school. 
There  was  no  master  able  to  influence  his  character. 
He  was  pronounceJ  utterly  unmanageable ;  his 
temper  was  said  to  be  ungovernable  ;  the  authorities 
said  that  he  endangered  the  lives  of  other  boys  by 
flinging  slates  about  as  if  he  wanted  to  kill  some- 
one. He  was  turned  out  of  nearly  every  school  in 
Marylebone. 

He  was  still  a  boy  when  he  stole  a  bottle  of  rum 
from  a  grocer's  barrow,  shared  it  with  some  of 
his  mates,  and  made  himself  so  hopelessly  drunk 
that  ho  fell  into  Regent's  Canal.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  was  put  to  work.  Work,  it  was 
thought,  might  tame  his  wild  spirits.  Moreover, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  earn  bread.  He  became 
a  porter  at  Smithfield  Meat  Market. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began  seriously  to 
discipline  his  fighting  qualities.  He  tr^.ined  under 
a  man  whom  middle-aged  sportsmen  will  remem- 
ber, the  redoubtable  Nobby  Thorpe.  In  a  few 
months  he  was  a  hero,  and  a  man  of  substance. 

He  fought  sixteen  famous  fights  at  Wormwood 
Scrubbs,  and  won  them  all.  Then  came  a  challenge 
to  meet  Eycott  at  the  Horse  and  Groom  Tavern 
in  Long  Acre.  In  those  days  certain  of  the  public- 
houses    patronized    by    sporting    noblemen    had 
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covered  yanb  at  the  back  of  their  premises  for  the 
purpose  of  prize-fights.  It  was  in  one  of  ^.hese 
places  that  the  young  porter  from  Smithfield 
Market  met  Eycott,  a  rare  champion.  The  fight 
went  through  fourteen  rounds,  and  the  Puncher 
was  declared  victor.  Eycott  objected  to  this 
decision  The  Puncaer  was  game,  and  they  fought 
agam.    In  three  rounds  he  had  won  easily 

This  victory  meant  not  only  money,  but  fame 
and  the  patronage  of  powerful  men.  The  porter 
from  Smithfield  became  the  fiash  fighting-man, 
a  temble  type  of  humanity.  He  swaggered  with 
lords  and  shook, his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  world 
He  met  his  trainer  at  the  "  Horse  and  Groom  » 

Sl'^'t^r^^"'  ^  ''^'  '°"°^^-     Then  came 
fights  with  Shields,  of  Maiylebone  ;  Darkie  Barton 

of  Battersea;  Tom  WooUey,  of  WaJsaU ;  and 
fil  ?!t''  u^  Shoreditch.  At  some  of  these 
fights  at  the  back  of  London  taverns,  there  were 
as  many  as  sixteen  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
m  addition  to  many  of  the  most  famous  men  on 
the  turf  When  the  National  Sporting  Club  was 
orgamzed.   the   Puncher  was  chosen  to   open  U 

Ahir^'^n^^^*'/*^  remembered,  with  Stenton 
Abbott.  One  of  his  most  famous  encounter 
was  with  Bill  BeU.  of  Hoxton ;  they  fourth 
ba^fists,  on  Lord  de  Clifford's  estate  L  DevonsZ^ 

w^T  n  u  ?"  ^'^''  ^'  *^**  ^^^^  once 
was  he  beaten  by  his  own  weight. 
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In  what  state  was  he  at  this  period  of  his  life  T 
Many  times  he  entered  the  ring  so  drunk  that  the 
referees  objected.  He  was  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary men  who  can  saturate  their  bodies  with 
alcohol  and  perform  in  a  condition  of  complete 
drunkenness  physical  feats  requiring  the  coolest 
brain  and  the  deadl'eat  running.  It  was  the  very 
obstinacy  of  his  bod-  to  break  down  under  this 
terrible  strain  which  ultimately  plunged  him  into 
ruin. 

With  his  pockets  full  of  money  he  married, 
bought  a  laundry  business,  took  a  comfortable 
house,  kept  servants,  a  carriage,  and  a  pair  of 
horses,  went  to  race  meetings,  associated  as  a 
hero  with  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  lived  a  life  of 
racket  and  debauchery. 

His  body  held  out  He  was  perfectly  strong, 
perfectly  fit.  The  truth  is  his  whole  system  was 
singing  with  the  joy  of  success.  His  brain  was  on 
fire.  He  felt  himself  capable  of  enormous  things. 
He  was  drunk  nearly  every  day  of  his  life.  Nothing 
mattered. 

When  he  began  to  feel  the  days  of  his  fighting 
drawing  to  a  close,  he  looked  about  him  for  another 
means  of  earning  money  quickly  and  easily.  He 
had  not  far  to  look.    He  started  a  racing  business. 

His  name,  so  famous  to  the  sporting  world,  was 
advertised  as  "A  guarantee  of  Good  Faith." 
Under  the  cloak  of  this  name  he  tricked  and  cheated 
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in  A  hundred  cunning  and  disgracefol  ways.  He 
became  the  member  of  a  gang.  A  tip  waa  given, 
and  with  an  air  of  mystery  was  worked  for  all  it 
was  worth  by  the  touts  and  the  prophets;  the 
horse  tipped  was  &  certain  loser.  The  men  who 
gave  the  tip  profited  by  the  wagers  made  5onfi. 
dently  by  their  friends  and  patrons.  The  gang 
did  well,  and  prospered.  The  Puncher's  guarantee 
of  good  faith  sold  many  a  sportsman  what  is  called 
"a  pup." 

But  suddenly  some  of  these  schemes,  advanc- 
ing in  boldness,   attracted  the  attention  of  the 
police.     The  Puncher  lost  at  a  stroke  his  fame, 
hifl  popularity,  his  good  name.     He  was  desig- 
nated a  low  blackguard,  and  fell  from  wealth  to 
poverty.     His  wife  and  her  relations,  who  had 
sunned  themselves  in  his  wealth,  became  scornful 
and  antagonistic.     The  Puncher  felt  this  treat- 
ment, and  it  made  him  worse.    Again  and  again 
he  went  to  prison ;  each  time  he  came  out  it  was 
to  find  his  wife  and  children  sinking  deeper  into 
poverty,  and  showing  him  a  colder  and  a  deadlier 
hatred.     The  old  glory  of  an  estabhshment  and 
horses   had   quite   departed.     His   experience   of 
Dives'  splendour  was  short-lived.     Destiny  pre- 
pared for  him  a  longer  experience  in  the  role  of 
Lazarus. 

In  one  single  year,  from  October,  1904,  to  Octo- 
ber,   1906,    he    was   seventeen    times    convicted. 
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chiefly  for  dnmkemiess.  His  wife  now  left  him 
for  the  third  time,  determined  that  this  should  be 
the  last.  She  had  done  with  the  wretch.  He  was 
alone  in  poverty  with  his  madness,  an  insatiable 
passion  for  drink. 

He  told  me  something  of  the  way  in  which  he 
obtained  drink  during  this  destitute  period  of  his 
life.  He  used  to  intimidate  those  of  Lis  old  racing 
companions  whom  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  black- 
mail; he  would  waylay  the  rich  and  powerful^ 
and  what  is  called  "  pitch  a  tale  " ;  when  abso- 
lutely penniless  and  mad  for  drink,  he  would 
march  into  any  crowded  public-houses  where  he 
was  k     wn,  and  demand  it.    He  vjoa  never  refused. 

These  ighting-men,  when  they  come  down  to 
poverty,  however  weak  and  broken  they  may  be, 
can  live  in  a  certain  fashion  on  the  terror  of  their 
past  strength.  They  do  not  cadge  ;  they  demand. 
There  are  plenty  of  publicans  who  themselves  give 
drink  to  these  terrible  men— making  them  first 
promise  that  they  will  go  away— in  order  to  prevent 
a  disturbance,  possibly  a  fight. 

The  Puncher  lived  in  this  way.  Food  had  no 
attraction  for  him,  indeed,  he  had  a  feeling  of 
repulsion  for  anything  in  the  nature  of  solid  nourish- 
ment ;  everything  was  in  drink.  He  was  a  blazing 
mass  of  alcoholic  energy.  The  state  into  which 
he  had  sunk  can  only  be  understood  by  a  medical 
man.     His  body  was  supported  by  air  hoi  and 
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nothing  else.  Try  and  imagine  the  condition  of  his 
brain. 

He  lived  now  in  the  common  lodging-hooaes  of 
which  I  have  written — ^lodging-houses  occupied  by 
the  lowest,  most  desperate,  and  infinitely  the  most 
loathsome  creatures  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He 
found  no  horror  in  these  places.  He  was  their 
king.  No  one  dared  to  interfere  with  him.  He 
was  more  terrible  in  his  rags  and  madness  than  in 
the  days  of  his  splendour.  Murder  shone  in  his 
eyes ;  it  was  a  word  often  on  his  lips.  If  he  hit 
a  man,  that  man  fell  like  a  stone.  The  Puncher, 
fed  by  alcohol,)  was  something  that  spread  terror 
through  the  district.  As  a  prize-fighter  he  had 
been  an  object  of  awe ;  now  he  was  an  object  of 
fear.  Then  he  had  been  a  man ;  now  he  was  a 
devil. 

His  brain  was  active  and  cunning  in  one  direc- 
tion— the  obtaining  of  money  for  drink.  He 
^ ;  ised  a  hundred  ways  for  raising  the  wind.  This 
ouicast  in  his  rags  was  not  an  ordinary  cadging 
beggar ;  he  was  a  man  who  had  known  wealth 
and  comfort ;  a  pot  or  two  of  four-ale  could  not 
satisfy  the  fiery  longings  of  his  body.  He  wanted 
drink  always  and  for  ever.  He  wanted  to  sit  at 
his  ease,  and  call  for  drink  after  drink,  till  he  slept 
satisfied  for  a  little ;  then  to  wake  and  find  more 
drink  waiting  for  him. 

One  of  his  tricks  brought  him  into  collision 
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with  his  wife's  family.  He  managed  to  obtain  a 
few  pawn-tickets  for  forfeited  jewellery,  which 
was  to  be  sold  by  auction.  Many  of  the  publicans 
in  low  houses  deal  in  these  tickets.  The  Puncher 
bethought  him  of  a  young  relative  of  his  wife's, 
who  had  a  good  situation  in  an  office.  Thither  he 
went,  and  showed  his  tickets. 

He  asked  for  a  loan  of  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence  on  one  of  these  tickets.  He  said  that  he 
knew  a  good  thing  for  Epsom  on  the  following 
day;  meant  to  walk  there  that  night  and  back 
the  horse  if  he  found  that  his  information  still  held 
good. 

The  money  was  given. 

It  was  a  great  sum  to  him  in  those  days,  but 
no  sooner  was  he  out  of  the  office  than  it  maddened 
him  by  its  meanness.  He  contrasted  his  miserable 
present  with  his  glorious  past.  He  cursed  fate,  he 
cursed  himself.  Wha\;  a  fool  he  had  been  to  ask 
so  little !    He  would  go  back  and  get  more. 

But  first  he  must  drink. 

When  the  silver  had  gone,  he  went  back  and  got 
gold. 

He  was  what  is  called  "drunk  to  the  world" 
when  this  relation  of  his  wife — who  believed  him 
at  Epsom— came  upon  him  unexpectedly. 

The  news  reached  his  wife  and  children  that  he 
had  begun  to  prey  upon  decent  members  of  the 
family.    The  news  of  what  his  wife  was  saying  of 
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him  reached  the  Puncher.  It  sank  deeply  into 
his  mind,  and  with  it  he  himself  sank  deeper  into 
the  mud. 

One  day  the  Puncher's  eldest  son  sought  him 
out  in  his  low  haunts.  The  prize-fighter  loved 
this  boy  above  everything  on  earth,  except  drink. 
He  looked  up  and  saw  his  son  standing  before  him 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

"  What  God's  foolery  is  this  ?  "  he  demanded, 
and  laughed. 

The  boy  pleaded  with  his  father.  He  spoke 
of  getting  back  ^m  misery  to  comfort,  of  a  return 
from  wretchedness  and  destitution  to  happiness 
and  home-love.  With  all  the  earnestness  he  could 
command,  with  all  the  anxiety  of  a  son  to  save 
his  father,  the  lad  pleaded  with  the  Puncher. 

The  Puncher  laughed. 

He  had  one  form  of  expression  for  an  answer. 
In  his  rags,  shame,  and  'rightful  beastliness,  he 
looked  proudly  at  his  son,  and  exclaimed,  "Jlfe/ — 
a  Saivatianiet  /  "    The  contempt  was  complete. 

That  phrase  haunted  him  and  delighted  him» 
long  after  the  son  had  retired  discomfited.  "  Me  ! 
— a  Salvationist  1 "  he  kept  on  repeating,  and 
every  time  he  laughed  with  a  rich  delight.  It 
was  the  first  joke  he  had  enjoyed  for  a  year. 

He  got  profoundly  drunk,  out  of  sheer  joy, 
and  was  in  trouble  with  the  police.  That  night 
he  slept  in  a  cell  at  the  police-court. 
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The  next  day  was  Sunday. 

He  was  in  his  cell,  tortured  by  thirst,  mad  with 
the  rage  of  a  caged  beast,  cursing  God  for  this 
long  Sunday  of  solitude  and  imprisonment,  when 
suddenly  he  heard  the  noise  of  a  band  through  the 
little  grating  at  the  top  of  his  cell. 

He  considered,  and  knew  it  to  be  the  band  of  the 
Salvation  Army. 

He  thought  of  his  son. 

As  he  sat  there,  dwelling  on  all  the  memories 
evoked  by  the  thought  of  his  boy,  he  compared 
his  wretchedness  and  despair  with  the  lad's  bright- 
ness and  goodness,  and  suddenly  melting  into 
tears,  vowed  that  he  would  at  least  make  an  effort 
to  live  a  decent  life. 

He  spent  that  Sunday  striving  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  great  struggle.  He  endeavoured  to 
see  clearly  what  it  would  mean.  The  temptation 
to  drink,  he  knew  well,  would  continually  assail 
him.  The  distaste  for  steady  work,  which  had 
always  characterized  him,  would  take  long  to 
overcome.  It  would  be  a  hard  fight,  the  hardest 
he  had  ever  put  up,  but  it  was  worth  it.  Instead 
of  the  lodging-house,  a  home;  instead  of  the 
lowest  companionship,  the  love  of  wife  and  children ; 
instead  of  the  prison,  security  and  peace  I  Surely, 
this  was  worth  a  big  fight. 

On  the  following  morning  he  stood  in  the  dock. 
There  were  plenty  of  officials  to  tell  the  magistrate 
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the  past  record  of  this  prisoner.     Unfortunately 

there  was  no  one  to  teU  him  what  thoughts  had 

been  working  in  his  brain  aU  that  long  Sunday 

in  the  terrible  solitude  of  the  oeU.    The  sentence 

was  a  month's  hard  labour.     No   doubt  many 

people  who  read  the  case  in  the  newspaper  said 

that  the  punishment  was  inadequate,  and  called 

the  Puncher  hard  names.     One  can  only  judge 

men   by   written  statements:    the   admission   of 

anything  else  is  impossible.    The  Puncher  deserved 
his  month. 

What  did  that  month's  imprisonment  do  for 
him  in  his  new  'state  of  mind  ?  It  had  a  curious 
effect  upon  him.  It  roused  him  into  a  new  form 
of  mental  energy.  Braced,  vigorous,  and  restored 
to  something  of  his  old  glowing  joy  in  his  strength, 
he  looked  with  an  equal  loathing  both  on  his  life 
of  horror  and  on  his  intention  to  reform  it. 

His  soul  was  filled  with  a  vague  consciousness 
of  some  unattainable  superiority  which  he  had 
missed  by  his  past  life,  and  which  he  would  have 
even  further  degraded  by  his  notion  of  a  reforma- 
tion. Only  in  the  deplorable  condition  to  which 
drink  had  reduced  him,  could  he  have  entertained 
the  base  notion  of  creepmg  back  to  his  wife  with 
a  plea  for  pity  and  forgiveness.  He  revolted  from 
himself.  How  low  must  he  have  faUen  to  contem- 
plate the  cowardice  of  repentance  I  God  in  Heaven, 
to  what  farther  depths  of  infamous  disgust  might 
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he  descend,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  a  few  hours 
Ago  to  think  of  religion ! 
Do  you  understand  this  condition  of  his  mind  T 
He  was  conscious  of  some  unattainable  superi- 
ority.   He  felt  himself  infinitely  above  his  degrada- 
tion, and  infinitely  above  his  pious  son  in  the  red 
jersey.    He  was  conscious  of  a  great  manhood,  of 
powers  capable  of  inexpressible  achievement,  of 
some  immense  superiority  just  beyond  his  reach, 
and   of    which    the    world— God   curse   it  I— had 
cheated  him. 
No ;  not  unattainable. 
It  flashed  upon  him  that  it  was  attainable. 
He  could  attain  it  by  Death. 
This  man,  whose  pale  and  refined  face  tells  of  a 
profound  spmtual  warfare,  felt  himself  grow  to 
the  fulness  of  his  stature  in  the  realization  that 
death  would  save  him  from  himself. 
When  he  left  the  prison  his  mind  was  made  up. 
He  would  murder  his  wife,  and  end  his  life  by 
dymg  gamely  on  the  scaffold. 

This  intention  was  perfectly  dear  and  definite 
in  his  mind.  It  was  a  fixed  idea.  So  powerful 
was  it,  of  such  extraordmary  power,  that  it  utterly 
destroyed  his  mania  for  drink.  Psychologists, 
interested  to  observe  how  a  religious  idea  will 
suddenly  uproot  a  long-established  habit,  will 
be  equally  interested  to  find  how  an  idea  of  hate 
destroyed  the  appetite  for  alcohol  in  the  body  of 
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a  man  literally  saturated  with  the  poison.  Hie  old- 
established  madness  was  exorcised  by  a  single 
idea  formed  in  the  mind  during  a  period  of  enforced 
deprivation.  One  devil  went  out,  another  en- 
tered. 

The  Puncher  went  straight  from  the  prison  to 
some  of  his  old  sporting  acquaintances.  He  bor- 
rowed a  sovereign.  He  drank  with  his  friends  tiU 
he  was  drunk,  because  they  pressed  him,  but  he 
did  not  break  the  sovereign  for  drink.  With  this 
money  he  purchased  a  butcher's  knife  and  a  hamper 
of  food.  He  concealed  the  knife  on  his  person,  and 
carried  the  provisions  to  his  wife. 

The  woman,  who  had  suffered  terribly  at  his 
hands,  but  who  had  never  helped  him,  received 
his  advances  chilUngly.  He  proposed  a  reconcilia- 
tion, presenting  the  food  as  his  peace-offering. 
Then  he  suggested  a  visit  to  the  local  music-hall. 
Apparently  out  of  fear  of  his  fists,  she  accepted 
his  proposal.  She  accepted  the  proposal  of  a  man 
with  murder  in  his  heart,  the  means  of  murder  on 
his  person,  and  a  man  who  was  drunk. 

The  Puncher's  hatred  for  his  wife  was  deep- 
seated.  Her  personality  jarred  upon  him  at  every 
point.  On  her,  too,  centred  the  accumulated 
animosity  he  felt  for  her  relations,  who  had  done 
so  much,  he  considered,  to  break  up  his  home. 
To  murder  her  did  not  in  the  least  daunt  his  mind ; 
the  contemplation  of  the  act  did  not  unnerve  nor 
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strike  him  as  horrible;  rather  it  seemed  to  him 
in  the  nature  of  achievement,  delightful  justice, 
getting  even  with  all  his  multitudinous  enemies 
at  one  stroke. 

They  went  out  from  the  house. 

As  they  passed  down  the  street,  a  door  opened, 

and  a  Salvationist,  who  knew  the  Puncher  and 

knew  his  son,  came  out  and  joined  them.     He 

asked  if  husband  and  wife  were  coming  to  the 

meeting.    The  Puncher  said,  No.    The  Salvationist 

—himself  a  converted  drunkard  and  wife-beater— 

turned  and  looked  the  prize-fighter  in  the  face. 

He  told  him  simply  and  straightly,  looking  at  him 

as  they  went  down  the  street,  that  he  could  never 

be  happy  until  his  soul  was  at  peace.     He  said 

this  with  emphatic  meaning.    Then  he  said,  "  God 

has  got  a  better  life  for  you,  and  you  know  it." 

The  Puncher  struck  across  the  road  and  entered 

a  public-house.    His  wife  waited  at  the  door  for 

her  murderer. 

He  says  that  while  he  stood  drinking  in  the  bar, 
feeling  no  other  emotion  than  annoyance  at  the 
Salvationist's  interference,  suddenly  he  saw  a 
vision.  The  nature  of  this  vision  was  not  exalted. 
In  a  flash  he  saw  that  his  wife  was  murdered, 
just  as  he  had  planned  and  desired ;  that  he  had 
died  game  on  the  scaffold,  just  as  he  had  deter- 
mined ;  the  thing  was  done  ;  vengeance  wreaked, 
apotheosis  attained— he  had  died  game:    he  was 
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dead,  and  the  world  was  done  with.  AU  this  in  a 
flash  of  consciousness,  and  with  it  the  despairing 
knowledge  that  he  was  stiU  not  at  rest.  Some- 
where in  the  universe,  disembodied  and  appallingly 
alone,  his  soul  was  unhappy.  He  knew  that  he 
was  dead ;  he  knew  that  the  world  was  done  with  ; 
but  he  was  conscious,  he  was  unhappy. 

This  was  the  vision.    With  it  he  saw  the  world 
pointing  at  his  son,  and  saying,  "That's  young 

,  whose  father  was  hanged  for  murdering  his 

mother." 

A  wave  of  shpie  swept  over  him  ;  he  came  out 
of  his  vision  with  this  sense  of  horror  and  shame 
drenching  his  thought.  For  the  first  time  in  aU  his 
life  he  was  stunned  by  reaUzation  of  his  degrada- 
tion and  infamy.    He  knew  himself . 

How  the  vision  came  may  be  easily  explained 
by  subconscious  mentation.     He  had  long  medi- 
tated the  crime  of  murdering  his  wife,  he  had  long 
brooded  upon  the  glory  of  dying  game ;  an  explosion 
of  nervous  energy  presented  him,  even  as  it  pre- 
sented Biacbeth,  with  anticipatory  realization  of 
his  thought.    In  other  words,  we  know  aU  about 
the  mechanism  of  the  piano ;    but,  the  musician 
at  the  keyboard  ?    How  did  shame  come  to  this 
man  utterly  hardened  and  depraved  ?    And  what, 
in  the  language  of  psychology,  is  shame  ?     How 
does  grey  matter    become    ashamed    of    itself? 
How  do  the  wires  of  the  piano  become  aware  of 
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the  feelings  of  the  sonata?  Moreover,  there  is 
this  to  be  accounted  for :  the  immediate  e£fect  of 
the  vision. 

That  effect  was  "conversion,"  in  other  words, 
a  re-creation  of  the  man's  entire  and  several  fields 
of  consciousness.    And,  he  was  drunk  at  the  time. 

Drunk  as  he  was,  he  went  straight  out  from  the 
public-house  to  the  hall  where  the  Salvation  Armv 
was  holding  its  meeting.  His  wife  went  with  him. 
He  said  to  her,  "I*m  going  to  join  the  Army." 
At  the  end  of  the  meeting  he  rose  from  his  seat, 
went  to  the  penitent's  form,  bowed  himself  there, 
and  like  the  man  in  the  parable  cried  out  that  God 
would  be  merciful  to  him,  a  sinner.  His  wife  knelt 
at  his  side. 

He  says  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  his 
sensations.  The  past  dropped  clear  away  from 
him.  An  immense  weight  lifted  from  his  brain. 
He  felt  light  as  air.  He  felt  clean.  He  felt  happy. 
All  the  ancient  words  used  to  symbolize  the  spirit- 
ual experience  of  instant  and  complete  regenera- 
tion may  be  employed  to  describe  his  feelings,  but 
they  all  fail  to  convey  with  satisfaction  to  himself 
the  immediate  and  delicious  joy  which  ravished 
his  consciousness.  He  cannot  say  what  it  was. 
All  he  knows  is  that  there,  at  the  penitent  form, 
he  was  dismantled  of  old  horror  and  clothed  afresh 
in  newness  and  joy. 

Whatever  the  effect  upon  himself,  the  effect 
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of  this  co^yersion  on  the  neighbonrhood  wm 
amwrng  The  news  of  it  spread  to  eveiy  foul 
court  and  aUey,  to  every  beerhouse  and  gin-palace, 
to  every  coster's  barrow  and  street  comer,  t<i 
every  common  lodging-house  and  cellar  in  aU  that 
quarter  of  the  town.  There  is  no  hero  to  these 
people  hke  a  prize-fighter;    let  him  come  down. 

and  the  lodgmg-house-still,  trailing  clouds  of 
glory  does  he  come,  and  the  rest  worship  their  idol 
even  when  he  lies  in  the  gutter. 

When  the  fijunday  came  and  this  great  hero 
marched  out  of  barracks  with  the  band  and  the 
banners  and  the  lasses,  there  were  thousands  to 
witness  the  sight-a  dense  mass  of  poverty-stricken 
London,  dazed  into  wonderment  by  a  prize-fighter's 
8om.        The  Puncher's  got  religion!"   was   the 
Whispered  amazement,  and  some  wondered  whether 
he  had  got  it  bad  enough  to  last,  or  whether  he 
would  soon  get  over  it  and  be  himself  again.  Little 
boys  sweUed  the  multitude,  gazing  at  the  prize- 
fighter  who  had  got  religion. 
He  had  got  it  badly. 

His  home  became  comfortable  and  happy  He 
appeared  at  aU  the  meetings.  No  desire  for  tobacco 
or  drink  disturbed  his  peace  or  threatened  his 
hohness.  The  neighbourhood  saw  this  great  fighter 
going  eve^  night  to  the  Army  Hall,  and  march- 
ing every  Sunday  to  the  meetings  in  the  open  air 
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Then  they  saw  something  else. 

The  wonder  of  the  Puncher  is  what  Salvationists 
call  his  "  love  for  souls."  This  is  a  phrase  which 
means  the  intense  and  concentrated  compassion 
for  the  unhappiness  of  others  which  visits  a  man 
who  has  discovered  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
happiness.  The  Puncher  was  not  content  with 
the  joy  of  having  his  own  soul  saved ;  he  wanted 
to  save  others.  He  did  not  move  away  from  the 
neighbourhood  which  had  witnessed  his  shame, 
but  lived  there  the  life  of  a  missionary.  Every 
hour  of  his  spare  time,  every  shilling  he  could  spare 
from  his  home,  was  given  to  saving  men  with 
whom  he  had  companied  in  every  conceivable 
baseness  and  misery.  This  man,  as  other  narra- 
tives wiU  show,  has  been  the  means  of  saving  men 
apparently  the  most  hopeless.  To  this  day,  working 
hard  for  his  living,  and  with  tragedy  deepening 
in  his  life,  he  is  still  to  be  found  in  that  bad  quarter 
of  London,  spending  his  time  and  his  money  in 
this  work  of  rescuing  the  lost.  I  never  met  a 
quieter  soul  so  set  upon  this  bitter  and  despairing 
task  of  rescue. 

And  hear  something  of  what  he  has  gone  through. 

After  his  conversion,  and  when  it  seemed  quite 
certain  that  he  would  never  revert,  a  lady  set  up 
the  Puncher  and  two  other  men  with  a  pony  and 
cart,  that  they  might  become  travelling  green- 
grocers.     The    business    prospered.      The    prize- 
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fighter  and  ex-dandy  was  quite  happy  in  hie  work 
Money  came  sufficiently  for  the  needs  of  his  home' 
The  work  was  hard  and  incessant,  but  it  was 
uterestmg. 

Then  his  wife  graduaUy  cooled  towards  the  Army. 
It  w^  not  respectable  enough  for  her  reUtions. 
She  did  not  gird  at  her  husband,  but  she  withheld 
•ympathy.  Probably  she  wished  him  to  remain  a 
BaJvationist,  if  that  meant  her  own  immunity 
to)m  his  chastisement ;  but  she  would  have  been 
better  pleased,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  if  the 
Puncher  had  l^ept  his  morality  and  sloughed  his 
rehgion.  ^ 

Ahnost  more  difficult  to  bear,  the  son  whom  he 
loved  so  greaUy-the  boy  who  had  done  so  much 
to  cave  him-resigned  from  the  Army  and  gave 
his  thoughts  to  other  things.  He  did  not  become 
^  or  vicious,  or  even  indifferent  to  religion, 
but  the  old  enthusiasm,  the  old  energy  which  alone 
can  keep  a  mind  to  this  exacting  form  of  service, 
vanished.  The  Puncher  was  the  only  Salvationist 
left  m  his  home. 

(^e  bitter  winter's  day  he  was  on  his  rounds 
with  the  ponyKJart  in  North  London.  The  third 
partner  in  the  venture  had  gone  out  of  the  business. 
Ibe  Puncher  was  on  this  round  with  the  other 
man,  his  only  partner.  "  Puncher,"  said  this  man 
puUmg  up  at  a  publichouse,  «  Pm  going  to  have 
a  mp  of  whisky ;   it's  perishing  cold.    You  come 
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in  too,  and  have  a  glass  of  port— port's  teetotaller's 
drink." 

The  Ponoher  said,  No.  The  partner  wheedled 
and  coaxed.    It  was  cold. 

"Port's  teetotaller's  drink,"  said  the  partner. 
*'  One  glass  can't  hurt  a  man  like  you  ;  come  on. 
I'U  stand  it." 

The  Puncher  fell.  He  was  miserable,  lonely,  and 
unhappy  in  his  home.  It  was  cold.  His  partner 
stood  in  the  tavern,  calling  him  in.  The  Puncher 
followed  him.  He  thinks  that  the  wine  was  drugged. 
He  dropped  like  a  shot  man  on  the  floor  of  the 
public-house,  and  when  they  picked  him  up, 
and  got  him  round,  his  partner  had  disappeared 
with  the  pony  and  trap.  Such  is  one  aspect  of 
the  life  of  London.  In  the  City  the  same  kind  of 
cleverness  is  practised  in  other  ways.  The  Puncher 
was  still  drunk  when  he  arrived  back  in  his  own 
neighbourhood.  People  seeing  him  stagger  through 
the  streets  did  not  laugh  nor  mock ;  they  were 
genuinely  sorry — even  the  worst  of  them — ^to  see 
this  great-hearted  man  fallen  back  into  ruin.  A 
kind  of  silence  held  the  crowded  streets  as  the 
Puncher  with  sunk  head  and  giving  legs  shambled 
to  his  home,  a  terrible  look  in  his  eyes  and  jaws. 

Then  the  tongues  wagged.  In  a  few  minutes 
all  the  neighbourhood  knew  that  the  Puncher's 
conversion  had  not  lasted.  People  talked  of  noth- 
ing else.    They  wondered  if  he  had  already  wrecked 
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his  home  and  smashed  his  wife.  Some  of  them 
slouched  round  to  his  street  and  hung  about  in 
front  of  his  house.    A  crowd  assembled. 

The  door  opened.  The  Puncher  came  out.  He 
had  taken  oflf  his  coat,  and  had  put  on  the  red 
jersey.  He  walked  straight  to  the  Army  HaU,  went 
to  the  penitent  form,  and  prayed. 

That  was  a  brave  thing  to  do.    But  the  Puncher 
does  not  see  the  courage  of  it.    One  thought  stuck 
in  his  mind  when  he  came  to  himself,  drunk,  ruined, 
and  alone  in  that  public-house  in  the  North  of 
London :  the  |)hought  that  he  would  be  safe  if  he 
could  get  into  his  uniform.    It  was  not  the  honour 
of  the  regiment  he  thought  about,  but  the  covering 
protection  of  the  Flag.    He  went  to  his  uniform 
for  protection.    This  is  a  true  story,  and  it  seems 
to;^^me  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the 
narrative    than    the    poor    beaten    fellow's    fixed 
idea  that  if  only  he  could  get  into  his  jersey  he 
would  be  safe. 

From  that  day  he  has  never  fallen.  The  shadows 
have  deepened  for  him.  His  wife's  lack  of  sym- 
pathy is  an  increasing  distress  and  discomfort  in 
the  home.  The  solitude  of  his  soul  there  is  com- 
plete. His  children  do  not  care  about  their  father's 
religion.  He  has  to  earn  his  living  among  men 
who  are  not  Salvationists,  and  who  do  not  show 
him  sympathy.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  Puncher 
remains   in   the   neighbourhood  of   which   I  am 
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writing,  and  he  is  there  perhaps  the  greatest    .. 
for  personal  religion  among  the  sad,  the  sorrowful, 
the  broken,  and  the  "lost"  who  cram  its  shabby 
strsets. 

"Tie  Puncher,"  someone  said  to  me,  "has 
spent  hours  and  pounds  trying  to  reach  his  old 
companions.  He  is  chiefly  unhappy  because  he 
has  not  saved  more  than  he  has.  He  seems  to 
think  of  nothing  else.  He*s  always  talking  about 
it,  in  his  quiet,  low  voice,  and  with  that  queer 
straining  look  of  longing  in  his  sad  eyes." 

He  receives  no  pay  from  the  Army.  He  is  not 
an  officer,  he  is  a  soldier— a  volunteer.  The  time 
he  gives  to  the  work  is  the  time  left  over  from  an 
arduous  day  of  earning  daily  bread. 

When  I  suggested  to  the  adjutant*  mentioned 

in  the  preface,  that  it  might  be  well  for  the  Army 

to  deliver  this  remarkable  man  from  the  task  of 

earning  his  living,  and  set  him  free  to  "  testify  " 

•  all  over  the  kingdom,  she  replied : 

"He  testifies  every  now  and  then  at  great 
meetings,  and  wherever  his  name  appears  we  get 
vast  audiences,  for  he  is  known  all  over  England, 
especially  in  places  where  there  are  race-courses. 
But  the  Army  does  not  encourage  this  idea,  be- 
cause a  man  who  continually  narrates  the  stoiy 

•  An  oflker  devoting  all  his  or  her  time  to  the  Army's  woric, 
and  in  this  case  in  charge  of  a  local  organisation  ca.  J  a  corps ; 
the  corps  comprising  a  number  of  soldiers. 
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of  his  evil  deeds  is  apt  to  glory  in  them  ;  that  is  a 
great  danger,  and  it  is  not  conversion.  You  see, 
we  do  not  stop  at  converting  people  from  crime 
and  wickedness,  we  endeavour  to  lead  them  on  to 
the  heights  of  character.  This  man  is  quite  lovely 
in  his  mind.  His  wistfulness  for  the  souls  of  others 
is  almost  feminine;  it  is  an  intense  yearning. 
And  the  discipline  of  earning  his  daily  bread  is 
far  better  for  him  than  the  excitement  of  continu- 
ally narrating  the  story  of  the  past,  from  which 
he  is  spiritually  moving  every  day  of  his  brave 
life.  I  think  we  are  wise  in  this.  To  be  converted 
is  only  a  new  beginning  of  something  greater." 

Does  not  this  remark  of  the  little  adjutant  give 
one  fresh  ideas  of  the  Salvation  Army  as  a  spiritual 
force? 
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JTOW  does  science  account  for  this  man  ? 

His  father  was  the  best  type  of  English  soldier 
a  man  with  discipline  in  the  blood,  f nU  of  self-respect' 
proud  of  obedience,  brave,  upright,  and  orderly. 

He  had  soldiered  in  the  Kith  Light  Dragoons 
now  the  13th  F  isars,  and  rode  with  his  regiment 
on  the  right  of  the  line  at  Balaclava.    He  was  one 
of  the  SIX  hundred  who  charged  the  Russian  guns 
with  sabres  ;  he  was  one  of  the  remnant  that  rode 
back  out  of  the  jaws  of  death,  out  of  the  mouth 
of  heU.    Steadier  and  better  trooper  of  horse  never 
served  his  country.     The  man  was  clothed  with 
some  mysterious  dignity;    an  aloofness  of  self- 
wspeot  which  was  pride  in  its  highest  manifesta- 
tion showed  in  his  manner,  his  appearance,  and  his 
speech     He  held  himself  proudly,  was  inexorable 
in  his  duty,  and  only  forsook  taciturnity  in  unwill- 
ing monosyUables.     He  was  what  Carlyle  would 
have  called,  a  great,  silent,  inarticulate  soul. 
He  left  the  army  a  hero,  and  became  a  policeman 
He  was  the  PoUoe  Inspector  of  Charing  Crosa 
Station. 

«7 
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The  home  was  in  Deptford.  It  was  comfortable, 
respectable,  and  religious.  The  chUdren  were  sent 
in  best  clothes  to  Sunday-school,  and  were  appren- 
ticed to  the  Band  of  Hope.  On  Sunday  evenings 
company  was  received.  The  entertainment  was 
religious.  They  sang  sacred  songs  and  hymns; 
they  discussed  life  from  the  religious  standpoint. 
Whisky  and  water  helped  this  flow  of  soul,  the  men 
smoked  cigars  in  a  dehberate  and  philosophicaJ 
fashion.  Many  great  problems  were  left  unsolved 
at  these  discussions. 

There  were  several  quite  young  children  in  this 
household  when  the  head  died.  The  hero  of  Bala- 
clava left  behind  him,  in  addition  to  his  medals  and 
the  record  of  a  useful  life,  a  wife  and  fanuly  who 
needed  bread  for  their  existence.  The  burden  of  this 
responsibility  feU  upon  the  wife.  She  went  out  to 
work,  and  became  a  cloak-room  attendant  at 
CJharing  Cross  Station.    She  is  there  to  this  day. 

The  long  life  of  this  woman's  devotion  is  typical 
of  London.  The  number  of  poor  women  who  go 
out  to  work  for  the  sake  cf  their  children,  who  toU 
from  early  morning  t<^  late  at  night,  and  who 
manage,  in  spite  of  this,  to  keep  the  home  respect- 
able and  cheerful,  to  endear  themselves  to  their 
children  and  permanently  to  influence  the  charac- 
ters of  those  children  towards  honesty,  uprightness, 
and  self-respect,  is  legion.  Into  whatever  poor 
parish  of  the  town  you  may  enter,  the  clergyman, 
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the  doctor,  the  district  nurse,  or  the  local  Salva- 
tionist wiU  teU  you  that  the  best  of  the  inhabitants 
are  working  mothers,  whose  lives  are  one  incessant 
struggle  for  the  mere  necessities  of  existence 

With  such  blood  in  his  veins,  with  such  memories 
m  his  young  heart,  with  such  noble  and  sacred  in- 
fluences on  his  soul,  the  hero  of  this  story  left  home 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  enlist  in  a  line  regiment, 
of  which  an  elder  brother  was  one  of  the  colour- 
sergeants. 

m  life  of  a  boy  in  the  Army  at  that  time,  par- 
ticidarly  a  boy  in  the  band,  was  hard  and  cruel.  It 
took  either  a  genius  to  dodge  its  hardships,  or  a 
giant  to  withstand  its  cruelties.  The  private  soldier 
appeared  to  take  a  savage  pleasure  in  hardening  the 
heart  of  aboy;  it  was  the  tyranny  of  a  lad  for  a 
cat ;  there  was  in  it  the  element  of  sport. 

It  seemed  to  my  hero,  from  the  outset,  that  he 
must  fight  for  his  hand.    He  was  strong,  proud, 
high-spmted.    Moreover,  his  brother  was  a  colour- 
sergeant.   In  a  few  weeks  he  was  swearing,  smokimr 
drinking,  and  fighting— like  a  man. 

At  fifteen  he  went  to  Irehuid ;  at  sixteen  he  was 
m  India. 

In  India  he  was  as  good  as  any  man  in  the  red- 
ment.  ® 

What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  he  was 
smart  m  his  appearance,  knew  his  drills,  and  could 
appear  on  parade  full  of  beer  without  detection. 
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He  was  famona  for  this  ability,  and  he  was  prond  of 
It.    Much  of  the  talk  in  a  canteen  concerns  the 
capanity  of  a  m&n  to  cany  liquor  on  steady  legs. 
It  IS  *i  useful  topic  of  conversation.    It  makes  for 
pleasurable   disputation,    it   leads    to   wagers    it 
creates  exciting  contests.    Who  can  drink  the  most 
Jack  or  Joe,  A  company  or  B,  ours  or  the  ShropI 
shires  ?    A  man  who  can  stand  up  to  beer  is  a 
h«o  who  will  certamly  stand  up  to  shot  and  shell 
Who  fears  one  barrel  wiU  fear  two.    Tho  fanatic 
wys  that  there  is  no  barrel  without  an  enemy 
But  the  soldier  stands  to  his  gun  and  his  beer,  able 
to  pot  in  two  senses  of  the  phrase—a  man. 

But  there  was  something  in  the  mind  of  my  hero 
T^hich  was  not  satisfied  by  beer.    He  does  not  know 
what  It  WM.    It  manifested  itself,  this  unrest,  in 
several  ways.    For  instance,  he  would  go  to  the 
hbrary  and  pore  over  Queen's  Regulations.     He 
wanted  to  pick  a  quarrel.    He  was  a  barrack-room 
lawyer     He  made  sure  of  his  ground,  and  then 
raised  heU."    He  claimed  his  rights  in  the  face  of 
colour-sergeant,    company   officer    adjutant,    and 
colonel.     The  trouble  was,  for  these  authorities 
that  the  lawyer  in  this  case  was  perhaps  the  best 
soldier  m  the  regiment— exceedingly  smart,  hand- 
some, energetic,  and  keen.    Furthermore,  he  was 
a  marksman— the  company  shot. 

But  Queen's  Regulations  did  not  satisfy  him  any 
more  than  success  at  the  butts,  or  smartness  on 
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parade,  or  beer.  There  was  stiU  something  wanting 
He  was  sufficiently  educated  to  feel  dissati^ 
with  the  scope  of  his  existence ;  there  was  that  in 
his  nature  which  made  him  an  inquirer,  a  barrack- 
room  lawyer  considering  the  affairs  of  the  universe 
--a  man  whose  grudge  was  not  against  the  service, 
but  agamst  life.  Somewhere  in  the  cosmos  ther^ 
was  a  ^rson  or  a  thing  he  desired  to  meet  face  to 
face;  if  necessary  with  naked  fists. 

At  Conoor  he  feU  in  with  a  corps  of  the  Salvation 
Army     The  universe  seemed  at  last  to  have  an- 
gered his  inquiries.    He  was  conscious  of  a  caU 
He  used  to  go  down  to  the  services  and  prayer- 
meetmgs,  always  in  a  state  of  liquor,  sometimes 
very  druiJ.,  and  throw  out  those  of  the  worshippers 
who  f«led  to  reach  the  standard  of  that  which  he 
deemed  a  seemly  religious  propriety.     It  was  a 
cunous  condition  of  mind.    He  felt  himself  to  be 
protecting  the  weak,  championing  the  derided,  re- 
proving  the  mockers.     He  approved  in  a  duU  way 
the  Idea  of  God,  and  the  thought  of  heaven  and 
heU,  the  rehpous  thesis  of  a  struggle  between  gid 
and   evil.      These   great    thoughts    enlarged    the 
boundanes  of  existence.    They  gave  his  soul  a  Utile 
more  room  m  which  to  turn  round,  a  Uttle  better 
air  to  breathe.    So  he  stood  up  for  the  Salvation 
Army  m  bwrack-room  and  canteen,  pot  in  hand  • 
he  rattled  those  who  derided  it  with  a  crackle  of 
oaths ;  he  was  ready  to  fight  for  it. 
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l^e  myeteiy  of  this  state  of  mind  can  be  easily 
explained     There  is  no  subject  in  the  world  like 
religion  for  a^ment.  controversy,  and  dispute, 
mie  Bishop  of  London  told  me  that  on  one  occasion 
m  Victona  Park,  when  he  was  waiting  to  answer 
an  atheist  lecturer,  a  little  greasy-haired  man  sud- 
denly planted  a  box  on  the  ground,  mounted  it.  and 
exchumed.  with  a  pathetic  anxiety  to  be  heard 
Ladies  and  gents,  »alf  a  mo'  about  that  ole  'umbug 
General  Booth !  "    It  is  religion  which  draws  the 
crowd  of  listeners  to  the  parks  ;  it  is  religion  which 
makes  every  man  an  orator.    On  reUgion  such  bom 
iKwrack-room  lawyers  as  CJharles  Bradlaugh  and 
the  hero  of  this  story  wiU  always  love  to  hear  them- 
selves  speak  tiU  the  lights  go  out  and  the  silence  falls 
Because  he  wanted  to  be  in  controversy  with  hi^ 
feDows  because  he  wanted  to  argue  and  orate  and 
Show  his  superior  knowledge,  the  Tight  Handful 
became  a  champion  of  the  Salvation  Army.    If  aU 
the  rejpment  had  been  pious  Christians,  it  is  very 
probable  that  his  fiste  and  his  oratory  would  have 
been  at  the  service  of  atheism.    But  he  had  found  a 
minority.    This  was  enough.    He  put  himself  face 
to  face  with  the  majority,  fists  raised,  his  brain 
smgmg  with  beer. 

He  left  India  a  very  much  worse  man  than  he 
amved.  He  was  made  a  corporal,  weU  on  his  way 
to  Umce-sergeant,  and  the  highest  warrant  rank 
might  easily  have  been  his.    But  he  had  shipped  a 
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devil.    His  love  of  controversy  had  opened  a  door  • 
one  of  the  worst  devils  known  to  the  student  of 
human  nature  had  entered ;  it  was  the  devil  of  rase 
Men  truly  said  of  him,  "  He  has  got  the  devil  of  a 
temper." 

This  story  is  reaUy  a  study  in  temper.  The  part 
played  by  drink  is  quite  subsidiary.  The  interest 
hes  m  the  wild  fuiy  which  grew  graduaUy  in  the 
character  of  this  young  soldier  till  it  became  a 
demon  uncontrollable,  ungovernable— his  master. 

To  this  day  his  prominent  cheek-bones  have  that 
glaze,  and  his  eyes  that  shining  fire,  which  are  so 
often  the  outward  shows  of  a  temper  quick  to  take 
flame. 

On  the  night  of  his  arrival  in  England,  he  went 
out  of  barracks  and  "  forgot  to  return  »  till  next 
morning.    He  was  made  a  prisoner. 

This  roused  the  fuiy  of  his  temper.  It  was  his 
first  cnme.  It  meant  the  ruin  of  his  career  He 
went  before  the  colonel,  ready  to  fight  for  his  life 

But  he  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  be  punished  He 
went  out  from  the  orderly-room  with  the  shame 
of  a  reprimand  burning  in  his  blood. 

Three  months  afterwards  he  was  back  airain 
charged  with  striking  the  police.     This  time  a 

senous  crime.    He  was  reduced  to  the  ranks. 
Ruin  1 

Consider  him-quite  a  young  man.  weU  above  the 
standard  of  his  fellows  in  education,  one  of  the  most 
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efficient  soldiers  in  the  regiment,  a  prize  marksman, 
m  appearance  handsome,  proud,  and  scornful    a 
man  physicaUy  as  perfect  as  any  in  the  British 
Army-slim,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested, 
long-armed,  with  true  vision,  and  a  courage  that 
feared  nothing-one  who  by  the  exercise  of  a  Uttle 
ordinary  common  sense  might  have  risen  to  warrant 
nmk  and  in  a  few  years  retired  from  the  service 
with  a  comfortable  pension ;   such  he  was.  and  he 
found  his  career  ruined  by  temper  in  the  very  dawn 
of  his  manhood.     Everything  lost.     The  whole 
future  closed  ag^Eunst  him. 

The  regiment  tried  to  do  for  him  aU  that  was 
possible.  He  became  Silverman  in  the  officers* 
mess,  an  officer's  servant,  even  a  policeman ;  but 
every  job  thus  found  for  him  to  mitigate  the  bitter- 
ness of  reduction  to  the  ranks,  he  threw  away,  one 
after  another,  in  scornful  bouts  of  headlonc 
drunkenness. 

Nothing  mattered  to  him  now.  He  had  thrown 
away  his  chances.  He  kicked  forethought  out  of 
lus  path,  and  went  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  abyss. 

Twice  he  came  near  to  murder. 

In  Manchester  he  found  himself  mixed  up  in  some 
wrdid  brawl  between  saikm  md  a  public  woman. 
Such  a  contempt  as  Shakespeare  had  for  these 
creatures  when  they  unpack  their  hearts,  took 
sudden  possession  of  The  Handful.    The  street  lamp 
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fell  upon  her  soreeohing  face;  her  hoane  voice 
loaded  with  loathsome  words  stmok  rage  out  of  the 
soldier's  soul— he  sprang  upon  her,  seized  her  by 
the  throat,  bore  her  to  the  ground,  and  was  throttling 
the  poor  life  out  of  her  body,  when  an  old  tramp 
interfered,  a  man  who  had  served  in  The  Handful's 
regiment  many  years  before,  and  whose  appeal  to 
the  honour  of  the  regiment— this  ragged  old  tramp's 
appeal  to  the  honour  of  the  regiment  I— broke 
through  the  rage  in  the  poldier's  brain,  and  just 
saved  him  from  murder. 

Later,  at  Aldershot,  he  discovered  by  an  accident 
that  a  girl  with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  associ- 
ate had  been  seen  walking  with  a  man  of  another 
regiment.  This  time,  not  in  hot  blood,  he  deliber- 
ately plotted  murder.  He  met  the  girl,  walked  vlth 
her,  taxed  her  with  infidehty,  and  then  set  upon 
her.  He  left  her  dying  on  the  lawn,  and  walked 
back  to  barracks  to  await  arrest  for  murder.  He 
could  hardly  believe  it  when  he  learned  that  the 
girl  was  still  living. 

Soon  after  this  he  left  the  service.  His  colonel 
appealed  to  him,  argued  with  him,  to  stay  on  and 
earn  a  pension.  He  not  only  resisted  these  appeals, 
but  suddenly  brought  a  charge  against  the  regiment 
concerning  his  kit.  A  few  days  before  he  had  been 
served  out  with  new  things.  These  things  had  been 
taken  away  by  the  colour-sergeant.  According  to 
a  new  regulation,  of  which  the  colonel  knew  nothing. 
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the  kit  belonged  to  the  loldier.  The  Handful 
blaring  with  indignation,  claimed  justiee.  It  ended, 
this  strange  scene  of  a  soldier's  departure  from  his 
regiment,  by  the  colonel  drawing  a  cheque  for  six 
pounds  and  giving  it  to  the  ex^wldier.  with  apolo- 
pee.    The  Handful  carried  the  cheque  to  the  can- 

^L^Sil""'  ''^*  ^  '^^'  When  the  cab. 
which  had  been  waiting  for  him  some  hours,  left 
the  barracks  it  was  drawn  by  half  the  men  in  his 
company,  mostly  drunk. 

He  became  door-keeper  at  a  publio-house  in 
I>T>tford.  close  to  his  mother's  home.  In  a  single 
month  he  had  made  five  appearancee  befoiThis 
mster  for  being  drunk  on  duty.  Finally,  he  took 
oflf  his  master's  dothes-that  is  to  say.  his  uniform- 
in  Deptford  Broadway,  threw  them  down,  and 
prepared  to  fight  his  employer.  There  was  a 
scene.    And  he  left. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  foDow  him  through  aU 
his  vanous  short-lived  employments  at  this^od 
ofhishfe.  He  lost  them  through  drink  and  temper. 
He  could  not  master  his  appetite  for  drink,  and 
when  he  was  censured  his  temper  blazed  up  and 
violence  foUowed. 

And  yet  there  was  something  so  likable  and  com- 
m^g  about  him   that  in  spite  of  his  Army 
record,  and  in  spite  of  aU  his  subsequent  vagaries 
he  was  able  to  obtain  employment  as  raUway  police^ 
man  at  one  of  the  great  metropolitan  stations 
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It  w«B  during  this  employment  that  he  met  his 
future   wife-a  little,   pale,   soft-voiced,   delicate 
blonde,  with  hair  the  colour  of  pale  straw,  and  eyes 
hke   cornflowers— one   of   the    meekest.    genUest 
quietest  little  creatures  that  ever  attracted  the  ad- 
miration of  a  hot-pacing  devil.    On  the  morning  of 
his  wedding-day  he  went  to  meet  some  friends  at 
Waterloo  Station,  who  were  coming  up  for  the  event 
He  met  some  soldiers  mstead.    They  were  men  of 
his  regiment,  and  his  regiment  was  going  to  So  xth 
Africa.    They  adjourned  to  a  public-house,  and  a 
deal  of  the  honeymoon  money  went  into  the  pockets 
of   brewery  shareholders.     The  wedding  was  in 
Marylebone  at  eleven ;   the  bridegroom  arrived  at 
12.30,  so  drunk  that  it  was  noticeable.    After  the 
service  the  clergyman  advised  the  poor  little  timid 
blonde  to  take  her  husband  home  and  reform  him. 
Some  few  months  afterwards,  wliile  his  experi- 
ence of  a  home  and  domestic  happiness  was  still 
qmte  fresh,  and  when  the  time  that  he  would  be- 
come a  father  was  approaching,  he  was  drunk  on 
duty.    A  man  occupying  the  rank  of  his  father,  an 
inspector  of  police,  rebuked  him  and  ordered  him 
off  duty.    The  Handful  knocked  him  down  with  a 
blow  in  the  face. 

He  arrived  home  that  night  in  a  cab,  suspended 
from  duty.   It  was  after  midnight,  nearly  one  o'clock 
He  puUed  his  wife  out  of  bed,  made  her  dress  and 
took  her  out  in  the  streets.    There  he  forced  her  to 
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walk  up  and  down  with  him  tiU  four  o'clock.  wfa«D 
•ome  pMticukriy  obliging  publio-housee  open  their 
doors.    He  WM  like  a  nuMhnan. 
A  fortnight  after  his  son  was  bom. 

It  was  now  that  the  devil  of  rage  began  to  possess 
his  whole  nature  and  to  rule  every  minute  of  his 
day.  Hitherto  there  had  been  spells  of  gentleness, 
interludes  of  oheerfuhiess,  in  which  he  phiyed  the 
part  of  a  merry  and  roystering  companion ;  but 
now  a  settled  suUenness,  a  brooding  wrath,  a  sim- 
menng  exasperation  occupied  his  soul ;  he  felt  the 
Wood  boiling,  the  gorge  rising,  always. 

He  was  at  enmity  with  the  whole  world, 
tUB  violent  resentment  was  for  life  itself-  but 
there  was  in  his  dark  and  wrathful  mind  one 
particular  and  individual  animosity-it  was  for 
nis  wife. 

^^  In  the  phrase  of  the  street,  this  poor  Kttle  woman 
got  on  his  nerves." 

As  he  looks  back  upon  that  time,  shamefacedly 
enough,  and  yet  with  a  certain  intelligent  interest 
of  mquiry.  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
the  exceeding  meekness  of  his  wife  which  filled  him 
mth  this  irrational  hate.  She  never  complained 
of  hisdrunkennessor  his  idleness;  she  never  replied 
to  his  taunts;  she  never  accused  him  of  the  suffer- 
ing he  had  brought  upon  her  and  their  child.  Very 
quieUy,  this  little  pale-haired  woman,  who  unlike 
most  of  her  dass  in  England  is  a  skilful  cook  and 
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•n  exoeUent  housekeeper,  perfonned  the  domeetio 
duties  with  devotion,  and  kept  the  home  together 
as  well  as  she  oould. 

It  was  this  mildness  of  her  disposition  that  ex- 
asperated the  young  husband. 

He  longed,  he  tells  me,  longed  w'>fh  all  *'ie  fuiy 
of  his  brain,  to  see  rebellion  flanii  fn.a  ner  eyt  to 
hear  bitter  words  pour  from  hor  !'ps  to  fe^J  cbo  im 
of  her  fist  in  his  face.  Then  be  x. -gbt  ha.  i  omp.:xl 
all  the  black  displeasure  of  Ids  h'ort  i'\  ri  e  g\eat 
excusable  thrashing  which  ^vould  hav.^  luade  imn 
her  master,  and  her  his  dog. 

But  her  meekness  cowered  him  w  th  tho  feeling 
of  inferiority. 

With  hate  and  murder  in  his  heart  he  made  a  hell 
of  that  Uttle  home.    His  wife  says  to  me,  as  she 
bends  over  her  cake-tins  in  the  kitchen  of  their 
basement  home,  "He  was  just  like  a  madman." 
She  does  not  look  up  from  her  work;  there  is  no 
energy  in  her  words ;  she  would  say  in  exactly  the 
same  ton^  of  voice,  "He  was  not  very  well,"  or, 
"  lie  weather  is  trying."    And  the  young  husband,' 
sitting  on  the  foot  of  a  sofa  occupied  by  their  baby 
at  the  other  end,  laughs  quietly,  stretches  his  long 
legs,  and  says,  "  I  was  a  tight  handful." 
How  did  he  treat  her  ? 

It  was  a  curious  form  of  tyranny.  Heneveronce 
laid  hands  upon  her.  "  I  sometimes  used  to  wish 
that  he  would,"  she  says  quietly.    No ;  his  tyranny 
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took  another  form.   He  held  over  her  head  a  menace 
-the  menace  that  he  would  murder  her.    Some- 
times he  would  sit  quietly  in  his  chair,  regard  her 
with  eyes  fuU  of  hate,  and  say,  «  ru  kill  you  one 
day,  mark  my  words  I  »    At  another  time  he  would 
come  smashing  and  swearing  into  the  house,  his 
face  scorching  red,  his  eyes  burning,  and  throwimr 
thrnp  here  and  there,  kicking  this  and  that  out 
of  his  way,  would  swear  by  God  in  heaven  that  he 
coula  bear  this  woman  no  longer.    And  again,  at 
other  times,  when  the  cry  of  the  baby  woko  him 
from  sleep  and  he  opened  his  eyes  to  see  the  mother 
tenderly  soothing  the  child,  he  would  spring  out  of 
bed  with  an  oath,  and  drive  her  from  the  room  to 
spend  the  night-no  matter  how  wintry-where  she 
could.     Sometimes  he  pursued  her    on  the  very 
brink  of  murder.    On  countless  occasions  she  spent 
long  nights  with  her  baby  in  the  coal^jellar,  in  the 
httle  chamber  which  has  a  bolt  to  the  door,  or  in 
the  houses  of  neighbours,  or  in  the  streete. 

The  child  became  a  cause  of  exasperation.    He 
hated  It  aknost  as  much  as  he  did  its  mother.   Again 
and  again  he  was  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  fury 
by  Its  little  querulous  cries.    He  longed  to  kiU  it 
He  had  to  hold  himself  back  from  seizing  it  up  and 
throwing  it  out  of  the  window  or  dashing  it  to  the 
floor.    He  abused  the  mother  because  of  the  baby 
He  fastened  upon  their  baby  aU  the  blinding  ani- 
mosity he  felt  for  his  wife.     He  cursed  it ;  set  his 
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teeth,  and  stood  over  it  with  hands  tremblin&  in  a 

the  child  fiUed  him  with  inarticulate  fury  He 
wanted  to  hurt  it.  damage  it,  brutalize  it.  TOenhe 
^'l^V^i'^?*  ^^  '^'  public-house,  whose  tiU 
he  helped  to  load  with  the  money  of  which  his  wife 
^nt  m  sore  need,  and  found  the  child  restless  and 
peevish,  he  was  flung  into  a  fit  of  explosive  irasci- 
bihty  which  always  ended  in  driving  mother  and 

child  from  the  room,  and  held  him  in  a  madness  of 
de^  to  murder  them  both  and  make  an  end  of  it  aU. 
TbiB  state  of  things  endured  for  three  years 
The  woman  was  a  Christian.  AU  through  those 
three  years  of  inexpressible  horror  she  continued  to 
pray  for  the  reformation  of  her  husband.    But  there 

w^  times  when  the  burden  was  too  great  for  her. 
Twice  she  attempted  to  commit  suicide 

It  came  to  the  husband,  in  the  midst  of  his  mad- 
.^r/iM  ,^f  .^°'"  ^'^  approaching  when  ho  would 
mfaUibly  faU  his  wife.  He  lived  with  this  thought! 
oontemplatmg  aU  that  it  meant-to  becomTa 
murdere^r.  He  became  afraid  of  himself  Td 
menace  qui  trmMe.  * 

One  ni^t.  after  a  storm  in  the  house,  he  w«it  out 

into  the  streets.    On  his  way  he  passed  a  hall  occu- 

pied  by  the  Salvation  Army.    The^Z^st^o^. 

A  sudden  impulse  to  enter  took  possession  of  Wm. 

The  haunted  man  turned  from  the  streete  «id 

went  in* 
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It  was  the  first  time  he  had  entered  an  Army 
haU  in  England.    They  were  singing  happy  hymns, 
alapping  their  hands  in  a  rhythmic,  almost  mechani- 
oal,  manner,  with  that  strange  abandonment  of  jov 
which  is  so  difficult  for  commonplace  or  phleg- 
matic people  to  understand.    The  room  was  bright 
and  cheerful.    After  the  hymns  foUowed  an  address. 
It  was  an  appeal  to  the  wretched,  miserable,  and 
gmlty  souls  in  the  haU  to  come  out  and  publicly 
confess  at  the  penitent  form  their  own  helplessness 
to  get  right,  their  need  for  the  love  and  power  of  God. 
The  haunted  man,  afraid  to  what  ruin  this  mur- 
derous hate  in  his  heart  would  lead  him,  yielded 
to  the  invitation.    He  went  to  the  penitent  form, 
kneeled  down,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hand^ 
—waiting  for  the  magic  change  in  his  character, 
waiting  to  be  dishaunted. 

They  came  round  him  and  counselled  him,  and 
then  inquired,  with  affectionate  pressures  of  the 
liand  upon  his  broad  shoulders,  "  Are  you  saved  ?  " 
"  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  saved  T  " 
He  answered,  "  I  am  the  same  as  I  came  in." 
That  night  he  returned  home,  hating  himself  and 
loathing  life.      When  he  told  me  this  experience 
we  were  in  his  home,  and  his  wife  was  ironing  baby- 
linen  on  the  kitchen  table.     He  paused  in  his 
narration  to  ask  her,  "  Where  was  it  you  slept  that 
night,  matey  ?— in  the  coal-cellar,  or  with  neigh- 
bours T  "     Without  pausing  in  her  ironing,  the 
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little  paJe  woman  anawered.  «  Oh.  that  night  it 
w«,  m  the  coal^llar."  The  narration  flowii  on. 
^  m)n  bad  not  ceased  its  journeys  over  the  white 

He  was  worse  than  ew  after  this  effort  to  be  saved 
At  this  time  he  w«i  working  on  the  Twopemiy 
•^be,  buned  hke  a  rat  to,  long  hours,  and  coming 
up  to  the  .urface  at  the  end  of  a  long  da/s  work 
witn  bitterness  and  resentment  and  despair  in  his 
soul.  Not  an  occupation  likely  to  relieve  the 
oppression  of  his  mind. 

Once  again  he  turned  for  help  to  the  Salvation 
^^^7-     Once  again  he  did  the  difficult  thinir  of 
gc«ng  pubUcly  to  the  penitent  form.     And  once 
agam  he  experienced  no  relief.     The  blackness  in 
his  soul  would  not  lift.     He  tells  me  that  at  this 
time  there  was  one  insistent  mem<wy  of  the  past 
haunting  his  thoughts  in  the  midst  of  a  deepeS^ 
despair.    The  first  watch  he  ever  kept  in  iXw^ 
at  the  pnson  in  Secunderabad.  and  while  on  that 
wiitch  he  had  seen  a  man  flogged  ;  although  at  the 
tim^e  was  a  hard  cold-blooded,  and  defi^t  young 

upon  h^^m  that  he  ahnost  fainted  at  Lis  post.    And 

with  aU  his  heart  the  mim  who  had  been  flogged 
energy  of  his  character.  "My  thoughts  lived  with 
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that  man— if  only  I  could  get  it  on  my  back  I  I 
se^ed  to  feel  the  same  stripes  entering  my  brain." 
He  was  also  haunted  at  this  time,  why  he  cannot 
say,  by  some  words  in  the  Bible  which  ne  had 
learned  without  comprehending  their  meaning. 
My  spirit  shaU  not  always  strive  with  man" 
They  frightened  him. 

He  was  conscious,  in  the   words  of  Professor 
James,   this  ex-soldier,   this  guaxd  opening  and 
shuttmg  doors  on  the  Twopenny  Tube,  of  being 
wrong,  inferior,  and  unhappy.    Is  it  not  a  holding 
thought  to  consider  that  some  of  the  servants  of 
the  pubUc  in  London,  of  whom  one  takes  so  Uttle 
notice,  and  who  appear  to  be  such  purely  mechanical 
thmgs  m  the  general  life,  are  concerned  -rith  such 
matters  as  this  ?-that  in  the  solitude  of  their  souls 
they  feel  themselves  to  be  rented  to  the  universe 
responsible  to  God  T  ' 

The  Tight  Handful,  with  his  gropings  into  the 
infimte,  and  the  ungovernable  fury  of  his  temper 
was  now  going  more  confidently  to  beer  for  rehef  than 
to  the  penitent  form ;  going  more  eagerly,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  desperately,  because  it  did 
provide  him  with  the  escape  from  himself  which 
alone  averted  madness  and  murder. 

It  was  in  a  condition  of  drink  that  he  returned 
one  day  resolved  to  drive  his  wife  and  child  out 
of  the  house,  to  seU  up  aU  his  furniture,  and  to  go 
himself  out  of  London,  on  the  tramp,  anywhere  and 
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anyhow,  he  cared  not  what  might  happen.  That 
was  the  revelation  brought  to  him  by  drink.  He 
was  not  to  worry  about  his  soul,  but  to  kick  re- 
^nsibility  out  of  his  path,  and  Uve  bravely,  de- 
fiantly, to  his  own  pleasure.  At  aU  costs  he  must 
escape  from  the  deadly  monotony  of  his  unintelli- 
gent employment,  renounce  aU  his  domestic  re- 
sponsibilities, escape  from  the  spiritual  hauntincs 
w^  now  distracted  him.  and  taste  adventure 

What !    a  man  with  his  vigour  and  energy  and 
longings,  to  h^  sunk  aU  his  days  in  an  underground 
railway,  to  be     .d  to  a  Uttle  pale-faced  wife,  to  be 
forced  to  provide  her  with  food  and  clothes,  and 
food   and   clothes    for   her    baby-to    spend    his 
days  tied  to  this  wretched  go-cart  of  domesticity 
—he  who  had  soldiered  in  India  and  lived  freely 
grandly,  riotously,-like  a  gentleman  ! 
So  he  drove  his  wife  and  child  from  his  house 
When  they  were  gone,  he  found  th*t  she  had  left 
for  him  on  the  mantelpiece,  the  money  for  the  rent 
witn  the  exception  of  a  few  shillings.    This  la«t 
service  of  faithful  love  steadied  him  a  little,  made 
hun  think.  He  went  back  to  his  duty  on  the  railway 
And  now  we  reach  a  point  in  the  story  where 
m^tery.  unaccountable  to  the  man  himself,  enters 
and  humes  the  conclusion. 

On  his  first  journey  that  day.  from  the  Bank  to 
Shepherd's  Bush,  this  young  guard  heard  a  voice. 
He  tells  you  quite  cahnly,  and  with  a  resolution 
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of  conviction  nothing  c«n  ihake,  that  as  distinctly 
as  ever  he  heard  sound  in  his  Kfe,  he  heard  that 
morning  a  voice,  which  said  to  him  :  "  It  is  your 
fault,  not  God's,  that  you  cannot  be  saved  •  vou 
wmHtrwtr  * 

It  was  the  suggestion,  which  psychologists  peiu 
f«ctly  understand,  of  surrender;  the  dear,  em- 
phatic injunction  of  Christ— the  stressed  idi^  ex- 
pressed in  so  many  forms— the  absolute  necessity 
for  losing  one's  life,  laying  down  one's  Hfe,  losing 
one's  soul— this  new  birth,  being  bom  again— 
ahnost,  one  might  say,  the  sine  jtta  non  of  Christ's 
revelation. 

To  yield,  to  ^ease  to  struggle,  to  be  passive,  to 
be  as  clay  in  i  e  hands  of  the  potter— utterly  to 
surrender  th^  witt  to  some  vast  power  dimly  com- 
prehended and  vaguely  desired— this  was  the 
instant  and  poig  tnt  movement  in  the  mind  of  the 
man  following  th»  sound  of  the  voice. 

He  surrendered. 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is,"  M.  de  Lamennais  said 
on  one  occasion  to  his  pupils,  "  which  makes  man 
the  most  suflFering  of  aU  creatures  ?  It  is  that  he 
has  one  foot  in  the  finite  and  the  other  in  the  in- 
finite, and  that  he  is  torn  asunder,  not  by  four 
horses,  as  in  the  horrible  old  times,  but  between 
two  worlds." 

The  whole  struggle  is  there.    It  does  not  matter 
how  literate  or  how  ilLt^rate,  how  great  or  how 
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ignoble,  how  zeligiolu  or  how  irreligious,  every  man 
according  to  his  degree,  in  the  solitude  of  his  thoughte 
•nd  the  silence  of  his  soul,  is  torn  between  two 
worlds.    It  is  a  struggle  universal  and  inescapable. 
I  am  persuaded  that  even  in  the  most  abandoned 
*nd  depraved  of  wretches  this  struggle  never  ceases  ; 
in  some  form  or  another,  perverted  enough  in  some 
cases,  the  struggle  between  the  one  world  and  the 
other  goes  on  to  the  end.    It  really  does  not  signify 
whether  we  call  it  a  struggle  between  two  worlds 
or  between   the  higher  and  the   lower  natures, 
whether  it  is  the  immense  conflict  of  a  Hamlet  op 
the  effort  of  a  clerk  to  be  more  industrious  and 
honest  at  his  duties  ;  the  significance  of  this  duality 
is  its  universal  presence  in  the  human  race,  and  its 
inexplicable  insistence— unless  there  is  a  spiritual 
destiny  for  humankind.    The  man  in  this  story  had 
hated  the  one  world  became  hii  idbeonsciousness 
was  aware  of  the  other ;  he  had  omm  to  loathe  his 
life  because  he  had  glimpses  m  tke  ^ii**fa«Tffr  of  his 
soul  of  another  and  a  better ;   Jm  wm  etMciously 
wrong,  inferior,  and  unhappy,  and  however  vi^od^, 
however  blindly,  he  wanted  to  be  consciously  rigl^, 
superior,  and  happy. 

Directly  this  complete  surrender  of  his  mind 
followed  upon  the  voice,  he  was  aware  iiutantly 
of  extraordinary  peace.  It  was  as  tf  a  typhoon 
had  suddenly  dropped  to  the  stiUness  of  a  kke, 
•s  if  a  twnpest  of  hail  and  snow  had  beoome  in- 
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•tently  a  tumrner  day.  And  in  this  peace  he  heard 
not  another  voice,  not  someone  from  outside  of 
hmi  addressing  his  conscience,  but  his  own  inner 
consciousness  repeating  the  words.  "Him  that 
Cometh  unto  Me  I  win  in  no  wise  cast  out." 

These  words,  he  says,  repeated  themselves  with 
an  unbroken  iteration,  so  that  whUe  the  train 
roarod  and  shook  through  the  darkness  of  the 

Underground  he  was  aware  of  nothing  else.    They 
ceased    only  to  begin  again.     They  did  not  set 
themselves   to. the  rumble   of   the  wheels,   they 
blotted  out  aU  other  sounds.     Standing  on  the 
osciUatmg  platform  of  the  train  between  the  doors 
of  the  two  carriages,  and  penned  in  by  the  trellis 
gates  of  rattling  iron,  he  heard  these  words  singimr 
and  nnging  in  his  brain  with  a  recurrence^^ 
was  not  monotony,  but  joy.  and  with  a  meaning 
that  was  neither  a  menace  nor  a  despairTbut 
wonderful   and   emancipating.     "I   only   knew" 
he  says.  "  that  I  was  saved." 

The  miracle  had  happened.  Its  effect  was 
obvious  immediately.  In  ten  minutes,  from  the 
moment  when  he  felt  his  soul  leap  suddenly  into 
the  hght  of  understanding,  he  was  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  mates  asking  what  had  happened  to  him. 
so  changed  was  his  appearance.  Curiously  enough 
the  humorist,  who  is  always  to  be  found  in  such 
crowds,  put  to  him  the  question.  Have  you 
jomed    the    Salvation    Army  t "      He    answered. 
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"No.  mate,  but  I»m  going  to  at  the  fiist  oppor- 
tumty,  for  I'm  saved.** 

The  man  was  completely  changed.    The  over- 
mastering passion  for  drink  which  had  ruled  him 
hke  a  tyrant,  the  frightful  rage  and  resentment 
which  had  made  him  a  demon,  and  the  disgust  and 
hatred  of  life  which  had  darkened  aU  his  outlook 
upon  existence— vanished,  ceased  to  exist,  passed 
out  of  his  life  as  if  they  had  never  been  there. 
He  was  fiUed  with  a  delightsome  joy. 
Such  an   amazing  revulsion,  such  a  complete 
and  total  transformation  of  character,  is  an  achieve- 
ment possible  only  to  religious  influences.    Hypno- 
tism, as  I  know,   can  undoubtedly,   after  many 
weeks  of  operation,  cure  some  men  of  their  vices 
I)rugs  are  able  in  certain  cases,  after  a  long  and 
difficult  treatment,  to  remove  the  taste  for  alcohol. 
But  It  is  only  a  religious  force  which,  in  the  twink- 
ling  of  an  eye,  can  so  alter  the  character  of  a  man 
that  he  not  only  then  and  there  escapes  and  stands 
utterly  free  from  tyrannical  passions,  but  is  filled 
foU  of  a  great  enthusiasm,  desires  to  spend  his 
whole  life  in  working  for  righteousness,  and  feeb 
as  if  he  had  fed  on  honey-dew  and  drunk  the  milk 
of  Paradise. 

This  is  the  wonder-side  of  conversion  which  no 
theory  of  psychology  can  explain.  It  is  also  th« 
greatest  force  in  rehgion.  Theology  has  no  proofs; 
religious  experience  do^as  not  need  them. 
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In  ft  few  days  this  man  had  found  his  wife,  told 
her  his  stoiy,  and  both  were  agreed  to  begin  their 
hfe  again,  and  to  begin  it  by  entering  the  Salvation 
Army.    On  the  Saturday  night  of  that  week  thw 
went  together  to  the  haU  ooenpied  by  the  Army 
in  the  district  that  knew  the  tragedy  of  their  former 
hfe,  and  at  the  form  where  twice  before  the  young 
soldier  had  kneeled  half  crazed  with  drink  and 
rage,  they  both  knelt— "not  to  get  saved,"  he 
Mys,  "  but  to  signify  that  we  intended  to  serve 
God  in  the  ranks  of  the  Salvation  Army." 

That  was  8i«  years  ago.    During  those  six  years, 
this  handsome  and  striking-kwking  man— as  good- 
looking,  shapely,  and  vigorous  a  man  as  you  could 
wish  to  sefr-has  worked  for  the  Army  without 
pay  of  any  kind,  has  been  the  life  and  soul  of  his 
corps,  and  is  now,  with  the  Puncher,  perhaps  the 
peatest  force  making  for  enthusiasm  in  aU  its 
local  activities.     He  does  not  preach,  preaching 
w  not  in  his  line,  but  when  he  is  forced  to  it— 
though  the  ordeal  aknost  terrifies  him— he  wiU 
"tand  up  before  a  crowd  and  "  testify  "—that  is 
to  say,  teU  of  his  shame  and  of  his  great  deUver- 
ance.    And  his  home,  weU  furnished  and  com- 
fortable, its  shelves  fiUed  with  books  that  he  has 
bought  for  a  few  coppers  on  stalls  in  the  gutter,  is 
one  of  the  happiest  and  most  respected  in  aU  that 
district.    He  has  advanced  to  a  high  place  in  the 
hard  and  laborious  work  by  which  he  earns  daUy 
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bread.  There  is  no  one  among  his  mates,  his 
acquaintances,  or  even  the  poor  foul  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  does  not  respect  him, 
think  weU  of  him,  and  like  him.  His  happiness 
is  infectious.  His  old  mother  at  Charing  Cross 
Station  thanks  God  that  she  has  lived  to  see  the 
day  of  her  boy's  salvation. 

He  says  to  me,  quite  quietly,  smiling  and  shaking 
his  head  in  perplexity,  "  It's  a  fair  marvel ;  there's 
no  mistake  about  that ;  people  can  get  away  from 
a  lot  of  things,  but  they  can't  get  away  from  con- 
version. No  I  And  see  what  it  does  for  a  man  I 
It  does  give  him  a  new  birth.  I've  still  got  faults,  a 
lot  of  them,  but  I'm  absolutely  different  from  what 
I  was  before  conversion.  I've  got  different  ideas 
about  life,— everything.  I'm  happy.  I'm  keen 
about  helping  others.  I  love  the  work,  I  love  my 
home,  and  I  can  put  up  with  a  baby  I " 

There  is  in  his  little  sitting-room,  which  you 
would  never  take  to  be  the  room  of  a  labouring 
man,  a  cabinet  full  of  a  child's  old  playthings, 
spelling-books,  paint-boxes,  and  toy  animals.  It  is 
sacred  to  these  things.  They  belonged  to  the  child 
he  so  often  drove  from  his  sight. 

"  I  was  pulled  up  sharp,"  he  says,  mournfully 
and  with  tears,  "  when  the  little  chap  went.  He 
was  eight.  And  I  had  hated  him  so  in  the  bad 
time." 

On  another  occasion,  when  we  were  walking 
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through  «  street  throDged  by  ,»gged.  fonl-faoed. 
barefooted  brats,  about  whose  souJs  nobody  ap^ 
peared  to  oare  a  jot,  he  said  suddenly, "  When  I  used 

r„ri^^rt  ^'"^"'  ^■"'*  *"«'  ""y  W  ^"^  dead. 

Lh!1  .  ?7°°'''"^  ''•'y  ^  "'""Id  b«  taken 
and  they  should  be  left." 

.„!fT^^  *?T  "  ""•**"  '^^  ^  *•>«  house  now. 
and  although  he  confesses  that  he  is  stiU  anything 
but  a  baby's  man,  he  does  sometimes-aniouslv 

this  mfant,  who  »  so  much  more  concerned  for 
the  present  by,  teething  than  by  salration.  on  his 
taee  and  attempt,  if  not  to  derive  joy  from  her 
at  least  to  relieve  his  wife  of  the  nursing  ' 

Certainly  he  will  never  drive  that  phild  and  her 
mother,  however  fractious  she  may  be,  out  of  his 
house  Certainly  he  will  one  day  We  that  L^ 
with  aU  the  force  of  his  charming  character. 


O.  B.  D. 

TX^ISEN  a  man  becomes  converted  tho  Salva- 
tion Army  nurses  him  carefully  until  he 
is  strong  in  the  new  life ;  that  is  to  say,  experi- 
enced officers  visit  him  several  times  in  the  day, 
encourage  him  in  his  new  purpose  and,  above  aU* 
deepen  in  his  mind  the  conviction  that  someone 
cares  for  him. 

The  conversion  of  the  Puncher,  which  was  so 
important  a  matter  to  the  corps  in  that  quarter 
of  London,  was  watched  over  by  the  angel-adju- 
tant. She  paid  visits  to  him  in  his  home,  dropped 
in  to  see  him  at  his  work,  and  waylaid  him,  with 
affection,  on  his  way  home. 

He  was  at  work  in  a  carriage-builder's  factory, 
and  tho  proprietor  of  the  estabUshment  was  an 
infidel.  But  between  this  man  and  the  adjutant 
was  one  point  in  common,  music;  both  played 
the  concertina  and  loved  it  above  aU  the  instru- 
ments. "  Oh,  I  only  played  in  an  ordinary  way," 
the  adjutant  tells  me ;  adding  with  enthusiasm. 
**  but  he  was  a  master." 

It  was  the  concertina  which  made  it  possible  for 
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the  Chnstian  to  invade  the  premises  of  the  infidel 
Adjutant  and  carriage  proprietor  had  many  pleasant 
and  qmte  amiable  conversations.  In  this  busy 
factory  in  the  midst  of  London,  they  talked  of 
music,  and  the  angel,  watching  over  the  Puncher's 
conversion,  softened  the  asperities  of  the  infidel's 
worship  of  the  No-God. 

One  day  she  was  talking  to  the  Puncher  in  the 
carnage  factory,  when  he  said  to  her,  "I  wish 
you'd  have  a  talk  with  the  man  who  comes  round 
here  with  the  papers ;  he's  proper  low ;  they  caU 
him  Old  Bom  Drunk;  and  he  looks  it.  But  I 
was  ahnost  like  that  myself,  not  so  very  long  ago 
No  one  can  be  hopeless,  after  me.  I  wish  you'd 
speak  to  him."  Thus  early  in  his  conversion  did 
the    Puncher-that    quiet    and    mysterious    per- 

souU  '*^"~"°'*^^*  "^^^^  ''''^  ""^^  ^^  "passion  for 
The  little  adjutant  waited  one  day  to  see  this 
man  who  had  a  newspaper  round,  and  who  visited 
the  carnage  factory  to  serve  the  workmen  with 
bettmg  news. 

She  had  seen  many  of  the  lowest  and  most 
depraved  people  in  London,  but  until  she  saw  Old 
Bom  Drunk  never  had  she  reahzed  the  hideous- 
ness  and  repulsive  abomination  to  which  vice  can 
degrade  the  human  body. 

This  man,  the  child  of  frightfuUy  drunken 
parents,  had  been  bom  in  drink,  and  was  almost 
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certainly,  as  his  name  declared,  actually  bom 
drank.  He  had  been  taught  to  drink  and  had 
acquired  an  insatiable  appetite  for  drink  in  earliest 
childhood.  He  was  now,  at  the  age  of  five-  or 
six-and-forty,  habitually  drunk— sodden. 

The  vileness  of  his  clothing  and  the  unhealthy 
appearance  of  his  flesh  did  not  strike  the  adjutant 
till  afterwards.    Her  whole  attention  was  held  in  a 
kind  of  horror  by  the  aspect  of  the  man's  eyes. 
They  were  terrible  with  soullessness.     She  racks 
her  brain  in  vain  to  find  words  to  describe  them. 
She  returns  again  and  agam  to  the  word  stupefied. 
That  is  the  word  that  least  fails  to  misrepresent 
what  no  language  can  describe.    Stupefied  I    Not 
weakness,  not  feebleness;    not  cunning,  not  de- 
pravity;   but  stupor.     They  were  the  eyes  of  a 
man  neither  Uving  nor  dead ;   they  were  the  eyes 
of  nothing  that  had  ever  Uved  or  could  ever  die— 
the  eyes  of  eternal  stillborn  stupor. 

These  eyes  were  hardly  discernible,  for  the 
flaccid  hds  hung  over  the  pupils,  and  the  bagged 
flesh  of  the  swoUen  white  face  pressed  upon  them 
from  below.  There  was  just  a  disc  of  glazed  lumin- 
osity showing  in  each  dwindled  socket— a  disc  of 
veihng  existence,  perishing  hfe,  of  stupor. 

For  the  rest  he  was  a  true  Miserable,  lower  than 
anything  to  be  found  among  barbarous  nations, 
debased  ahnost  out  of  humanity.  He  was  short, 
thick-set,  misshapen,  vile ;   clothed  in  rags  which 
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suflFocated  those  who  blundered  near  to  him— a 
creature  whom  ragged  children  mocked  with  scorn 
as  he  passed  down  the  street. 

Civilization  had  produced  this  man.  He  had 
his  place  in  London ;  repulsive  as  one  may  find  it 
to  contemplate  him,  he  was  one  of  our  contem- 
poraries; to  the  Salvationist  he  represented  a 
soul. 

She  said  to  him,  "  You  don't  look  very  happy. 
Are  you  ?  "  He  looked,  in  his  dazed  fashion,  into 
her  dear  eyes  and  kept  silence,  as  though  he  had 
lost  both  the  power  of  speech  and  the  abiUty  to 
understand  iti  She  said,  "  Perhaps  I  could  be  of 
some  service  to  you ;  will  you  let  me  try  ?  Will 
you  let  me  come  and  see  you  in  your  home  ?  " 

Old  Bom  Drunk  could  not  speak.     She  ap- 
proached quite  close  to  Hm,  bent  her  kind  eyes 
towards  those  terrible  eyes  of  stupor,  and  said, 
"I  want  to  help  you.     I  know  something  about 
your  life.    They  cftU  you  Old  Bom  Drunk.    WeU, 
Old  Bom  Drunk,  let  me  come  and  pay  you  a  visit, 
and  make  friends  with  you.    There  may  be  many 
little  ways  in  which  I  can  help  you.    Let  me  try." 
She  made  him  at  last  understand.    He  told  her 
where  he  Hved.    Soon  afterwards  she  called  upon 
him. 

He  occupied  a  single  room,  for  which  he  paid 
seven  shillings  a  week,  in  a  street  more  notorious 
for  abject  destitution  than  for  crime  and  degrada- 
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toon.  She  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  visiting 
this  place,  but  when  she  opened  the  door  of  the 
room--good  and  angehc  as  she  is-the  httle  adju- 
tant ahnosfc  turned  and  ran  away.  Such  a  smeU 
issued  from  the  den  as  stifled  the  lungs  and  made 
the  spmt  heave  and  shudder  with  disgust. 

Guy  de  Maupassant  has  described  the  odours 
of  a  pea«mt's  domicUe,  with  a  strength  and  power 
Of  truth  which  are  unforgettable.     Something  of 
the  same  old  sour  reek,  but  intensified  to  loath- 
someness by  London  squalor  and  slum  air,  hmig 
hke  a  thick  curtain  in  tins  den  of  Old  Bom  IW 
^uy  de  Maupassant  speaks  of  the  smeU  of  milk* 
apples,  smoke,  and  that  indefinable  odour  of  old 
^uses-^meU  of  the  earth,  smeU  of  the  walls, 
emeU  of  the  furniture,   smeU  of  ancient  spilled 
soup  and  ancient  washings,  and  old  poor  peasante  ; 
smeU  of  ammals  and  people  living  together,  smeU 
of  things  and  of  beings,  a  smeU  of  Tim^the  smeU 
of  the  Past. 

In  the  den  of  Old  Bom  Drmik  there  were  aU 
these  several  smells,  even  the  smell  of  animals 
tor  the  place  was  hke  a  menagerie. 

A  dog  hfted  iteelf  up  on  the  vile  coverlet  of  an 
umnade  bed,  and  growled  at  the  intruder.  A 
htter  of  gmnea-pigs  scuttered  across  the  bare  and 

^^  Z!^/.?.^^'''  ^PP«-ri-«  «nder  the 
T*  .«f*>l>it. hutches,  with  the  dusky  shapes 
of  their  mmates  dimly  seen  behind  wire  netting 
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emitted  a  thick  and  stifling  smeU.    There  were  oats 
on  a  sack  by  the  hearth.    Hanging  from  the  ceihng 
in  front  of  the  closed  window  was  a  cage  of  doves. 
This  London  interior  was  dark  as  well  as  stifling. 
A  fog  seemed  to  pervade  it  from  dirty  wall  to 
dirty  wall,  from  dark  ceiling  to  reeking  floor.    A 
figure  moved  out  of  this  fog,  while  the  dog  growled 
on  the  unmade  bed ;    it  became  gradually  some- 
thing that  suggested  a  woman— a  creature  thin, 
emaciated,  woebegone,  clothed  ahnost  entirely  in 
sacking.    She  stood  before  the  Salvationist,  in  all 
her   wretchedness    and   squalor;     a    thing   really 
lower  than  the  animals  among  whom  she  spent 
her  life;    a  woman— the  woman  who  loved  Old 
Bom  Drunk.    Consider  the  miracle.     Imagine  to 
what  misery  a  woman  can  be  brought  that  she 
should    marry    such    a    man.     Reflect  that  this 
woman  loved  him. 

The  adjutant  entered  the  room  and  talked  to  this 
miracle— the  woman  who  loved  Old  Bom  Drunk. 
The  birds  and  animals  provided  a  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. She  discovered  that  they  belonged  to  the 
child  of  these  two  poor  people.  Yes,  they  had  a 
child,  a  new  life  had  been  bom  into  this  den ;  and 
these  animals  and  birds  were  the  boy's  pets. 

The  mother  fetched  a  photograph  and  handed 
it  to  the  visitor,  not  without  pride.  Astonished, 
the  tidjutant  beheld  in  this  picture  a  bright,  hand- 
some, and  well-dressed  boy.     The  intelligence  in 
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h»  face   and  the  eeU-respeot  in  hia  bearing  filled 
ber  with  amazement.    She  could  hardly  beliero 
that  he  was  the  child  of  these  parento. 
•  This  is  your  son  !  "  she  asked. 
"Tea,"  said  the  woman,  in  her  weary  wav 
■He  don  t  look  it.  do  he f    But  weVe  iZ  v^ 
careful  mth  him,  and  he's  in  a  good  situation  ^ 
perha,,,  he'U  be  aU  right.    We  hfpe  he  will,  a"'  Z 

Th«,  the  adjutant  discovered  that  these  frightful 
parents-m  the  midst  of  their  destitution  Z 
degradation-loved  this  one  child  with  »  self- 
abn^ation  and  devotion  quite  wonderful  in  its 
Pnnty  and  strength.  For  him  the  den  reeked 
because  when  he  ^ted  them  he  hked  to  see  his 

tatT^  r  .  "  ^'^  """^  P«t8  had  been  bought, 
m  the  first  place,  out  of  coppers  earned  on  the 
newspaper  round,  and  denied,  God  knows  with 
what  strt^gle,  to  a  pubUoan  by  a  dipsomaniac 
by  poor  Old  Bom  Drunk,  who  had  this  one^^ 
passion  grown^  Uke  a  white  flower  in  the  co^p- 
tion  of  h«  soul.  The  drunkard  and  his  wife  lovS 
their  son.    The  den  was  his  home. 

The  Salvationist  made  this  boy  the  lever  of 
her  appeal  She  came  constantly  to  the  vile  den 
a^d  saw  the  parents  together.  They  were  boti; 
easily  convmced  of  her  first  premiss,  that  Ufe 
would  be  certainly  mo«  comfortable  for  them  if 
Old  Bom  Drunk  signed  the  pledge  and  kept  it 
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But  even  the  wife,  who  was  not  a  drunkard,  ap- 
peared to  agree  with  her  husband  that  such  a 
consummation  lay  quite  in  the  realms  of  fantasy 
"You  see,"  said  his  wife,  " he's  been  used  to  it 
from  a  little  'un;    it's  meat  and  drink  to  him  • 
look  at  his  name.   Old  Bom  Drunk  I     I  reaUy 
don't  think  he'd  be  good  for  anything  if  he  was 
to  give  it  up,  I  don't  reaUy."    As  for  Old  Bom 
Drunk  himself,  he  did  not  argue  the  question ; 
he  merely  left  it  with  a  great  silence  in  the  region 
of  the  impossible.    He  listened  to  the  chatter  of 
the  women  as  a  philosopher  might  heed  for  a 
moment  the  nAtes  of  quarrelling  sparrows. 

But  the  adjutant's  kindness  and  humanity  did 
BO  far  appeal  to  these  two  Londoners  as  to  induce 
them  to  attend  some  of  the  services  at  the  local 
haU.  They  left  their  menagerie,  and  in  their  poor 
vile  rags  came  to  the  evening  meetings,  and  sat 
with  the  Miserables  at  the  back  of  the  haU,  Usten- 
ing  to  the  band,  listening  to  the  hymns,  Hstening 
to  the  praying  and  preaching,  feeling  the  warmth, 
brightness  and  cleanness  of  the  atmosphere- 
thinking  something  in  their  minds  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge. 

Both  of  them  appeared  stupefied  on  these  occa- 
sions. Apparently  the  service  had  no  aeaning 
for  them.  In  just  such  a  similar  manner  two 
owls  in  a  belfry  might  listen  to  church  music.  They 
came,  they  sat,  they  disappeared. 
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The  adjutant  began  to  feel  that  they  had  faUen 
below  the  deptha  to  which  human  sympathy  can 
reach.    Her  officers  used  to  say,  in  despair,  "  They 
dont  seem  to  understand  a  word  that  is  said  to 
them.      It  was  this  deep  stupor  of  the  two  Miser- 
^les  which  made  for  hopelessness  and  despair. 
One  d.d  not  feel  their  sins  or  their  wretche<iess 
.  b«.;  but  this  terrible  stupor  of  the  understanding 
WM  hke  a  thick  impenetrable  curtain  let  down 
ZT^  "">«  «ouls  and  the  light.    No  one  could 
reach  them.    They  did  not  miderstand. 

Just   about    this   time    the    Puncher    and   the 
adjutMt  o^ceived  the  idea  of  a  great  and  stirring 
remal.     The  Puncher  and  those  whom  he  hal 
mfluenced-it  must  be  carefully  remembered  that 
th^  men  were  once  the  terrors  of  the  neighbour- 
hood-agreed    that    they   would    make    a   public 
«h.b.bon    of    themselves    in    the    worst    sLets! 
and  aftenrards  confess  the  whole  story  of  thei^ 
hves,  man  by  man,  in  the  haU.    Do  not  let  it  be 
thought  that  any  one  of  these  men  contempUte^ 
fte  exhibition  with  delight.    They  had  to  sc.^ 
«»»  courage    to   the   ordeal;     remember,   there 
we«  thenr  wives  to  be  thought  of,  as  well  as  a  vaH 

deSTr  ^"^ V^*  5™«*'  f^o-f'^.  Borrowfnl 

destter   of   souls-mspuwd   the   Httle   corns   with 

or^tude.    "God  h«,  done  a  lot  for  us,»t  s^ 

we  oughtn't  to  mind  doing  a  bit  for  Him." 
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The  an^lH^jutant  listened  to  the  idea,  of  these 
men,  and  the  revival  was  planned. 

*J^\^^  ^^°'*  *^^  *^*  '°""  °'  *  procession 
through  the  worst  streets  of  the  neighbourhood, 
at  their  most  crowded  hour  of  the  evenimr  a 
proc^on  of  horse^awn  troUeys,  with  the  con- 
verted terrors  of  the  neighbourhood  posed  in 
vanous  attitudes  suggesting  their  past  Uve^ 
such,  for  instance,  as  a  man  in  convict's  dress 
suffermg  the  penalty  of  his  crimes. 

^e  streets  were  thronged.     While  the  troUeys 
made  their  way  through  the  multitude,  the  adju- 
tant  and  her  assistants  passed  among  the  crowd 
mviting  people  to  attend  the  meeting  in  the  hau' 

fiulT^*,™  """^^  *  P^^  *«  '^^^^r  l>«fore  had 
fiUed  the  large  meeting-place.     Among  this  vast 
Budience    was    Old    Bom    Drunk    and    his    wife 
who   had    come   early   on  the  invitation  of  the 
adjutant. 

The  meeting  began  with  a  hymn,  a  reading  of 
the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  a  brief  prayer 
and  then  foUowed  testimonies  by  the  converted 
men.    a^e  after  another  they  stood  up.  told  how 
they  had  suflfered,  told  how  they  had  sunk  to  the 
gutter    and  how  their  homes  were  now  happy 
then:  Uves  clean,  and  their  hearts  glad.     In  the 
words  of  Professor  James,  these  simple  men  of 
the  people  told  their  feUows  how  they  had  been 
consciously   wrong,    inferior,    and    unhappy,    and 
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how  they  were  now  become,  by  the  mercy  of  God. 
consciously  right,  superior,  and  happy. 

The  angel-adjutant  then  made  her  appeal.  She 
declared  that  anybody  in  that  haU,  never  mind 
how  vile  and  deserted  and  shameful,  could  become 
in  an  instant  radiant  with  happiness  and  peace 
by  coming  to  the  penitent  form,  kneeUng  there,' 
and  asking  God  to  forgive  him  his  sins.  She  could 
pomt  to  the  men  on  the  platform  as  living  proofs 
of  her  assurance. 

Several  people  rose  from  their  seats,  most  of 
them  with  that  quiet  dogged  stolidity  of  the 
London  workman,  characteristic  of  his  whole  life, 
and  advanced  to  the  penitent  form,  hke  men  who 
had  to  go  through  with  something  distasteful 
and  hard.  Some  of  them  said,  "  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner ! »  others  bowed  and  were  silent ; 
many  of  the  women  were  crying. 

At  the  back  of  these  penitents  came  Old  Bom 
Drunk  and  his  wife. 

llie  adjutant  and  her  officers  were  more  aston- 
ished than  aU  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  meeting. 
They  knew,  what  the  others  did  not  realize,  the 
impenetrable  stupefaction  of  the  man's  mind, 
his  total  obfuscation  of  soul.  For  the  others,  he 
was  only  a  particularly  dirty,  particularly  ^e, 
particularly  drunken  one-of-themselves. 

The  adjutant  approached  the  poor  old  man  as 
he  reached  the  bench.    The  smaD  duUed  eyes  were 
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t  ^/ J^  fr-  "  •  rr'  'o-o.  "  Oh.  I  wait  to 
to  Joe,  thmking  of  what  he's  been,  and  seeinf 

U  t^    God  »nd  get  Him  to  n«J.e  me  like  Joe. 
Xt  took  me  lake  that.    I  just  felt,  all  of  a  sudden 

^  h„^  *°"®'  "*<»'i«J^  in  this  broken 
and  hopeless  creature  of  aloohoUsm.  "And" 
he  went  on    "whUe  I  was  kneeUng,  whilo  I  wis 

1  »»id  Oh.  God.  make  me  like  Joe  I  *  and  while  T 
prayed,  I  felt  the  spirit  come  upon  ^  I^ 
1  could  become  like  Joe.    I  know  I'm  saved  " 

He  was  quite  emphatic.  But.  the  adjutant 
knowmg  the  power  of  temptation,  realiziLl,e 
saturation  of  this  man's  whole  beiL  by^hdT 
f««ed  peatly  for  the  stability  of  LLvltn 

~tdT  "  V  k\°°  °°' ~"°""'-    ^enewsp^;^ 

CIL  „tf  P"''^''°>^  i"  tbat  quartet 
Unless  some  other  work  could  be  found  for  Old 
Bom  Dnmk  surely  he  must  faU  «,me  day  ^w 
tt,e  temptafon  would  one  day  prove  ti  stro2 
for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  work  of  a  diffel^ 
kmd  could  be  found  for  him,  even  Z^ 

•  HI.  rtoty  I.  loU  ™der  th.  tiU.  of  ••  The  Crtaita.1" 
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dipsomaniac  might,  by  the  grace  of  God,  make 
fight  agamst  his  madness.     It  was  just  possible 
fc>he  had  seen  miracles  ahnost  as  wonderful. 
She  went  to  discuss  things  with  Old  Bom  Drunk 
He  sat  and  listened  to  aU  she  said  with  the  old 
dazed  stupor  in  his  eyes,  apparently  not  understand- 
ing one  of  the  kind  and  considerate  words  that 
were  said  to  him.    The  adjutant  turned  to  his  wife 
is  there  no  other  work  he  can  do  ?     Doesn't 
he  feel  that  he  would  like  some  kind  of  work  that 
he  has  seen  other  men  doing  ?  " 
The  wife  looked  at  her  husband, "  Do  you,  dear  ?  » 
He  began  to  move  his  lips,  considering  how  to 
express  his  thoughts.     Then  he  said,   "I  don't 
want    anything    else."      He    paused    a    moment, 
glancmg  from  the  guinea-pigs  on  the  floor  to  the 
gnmy  window.     « I  must  show  them,"  he  said 
that  I  am  converted."  ' 

The  adjutant  endeavoured  to  make  him  realize 
his  danger.  For  weeks,  for  months,  he  might  be 
able  to  withstand  temptation.  But,  if  the  moment 
came,  some  day  in  the  future,  when,  perhaps,  he 
was  not  weU,  or  felt  unhappy-might  he  not  fail  ? 
She  made  him,  or  rather  she  tried  to  make  him,  see 
that  conversion  is  a  long  road.  The  first  glow 
dies  away  ;  one  sees  beyond  this  hf ting  glory  a  lomr 
straight  road  running  to  life's  end.  One  risw 
from  ona's  knees  to  trudge  that  long  road.  Rrst 
one  mounts  up  with  wings,  hke  an  eagle;    theii 
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one  nms,  and  is  not  weaiy;  finaUy,  the  grand 
clun^-^ne  must  walk  and  not  faint.  The  adju- 
tant laboured  to  bring  this  conviction  home  to  the 
understanding  of  the  dipsomaniac. 

The  man  said,  "I  must  show  them  that  I  am 
converted." 

The  adjutant  continued  to  watch  over  this  brand 

plucked  from  the   burning.     He  remained  firm. 

She  asked  him  if  he  ever  felt  tempted.    He  repUed, 

The  appetite  has  gone."    They  watched  him  go 

m  and  out  of  the  public-houses-he  was  miafraid. 

The  other  converts  paid  him  visits  in  his  den ;  they 

aU  asked  the  safaie  question.  Did  he  feel  quite  sure 

that  drmk  had  no  temptation  for  him  ?     Always  the 

same  answer,  "  The  appetite  has  gone."    It  seemed 

true.    And  yet,  how  inconceivable  I 

^e  day  he  entered  a  pubUc-house  crowded 
Tvith  workmen.  It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  Pockete 
were  fuU  of  money.  Wives  and  children  were  for- 
gotten  The  place  was  a  din  of  loud  voices  and 
coarse  laughter.  Old  Bom  Drunk  approached  the 
counter  with  his  journals. 

There  is  always  a  spirit  of  festivity  and  good- 
hnmour  in  a  public-house  on  Saturday  afternoons.    ' 
The  workmen,  after  a  pot  or  two  of  beer,  are  in- 
chned  to  horse-play.     One  of  the  drinkers   ex- 

tT^'  ^^""^  ^  '*"*^«  '^^  ^^'  «  *Ws  isn't 
Old  Bom  Drunk!  Come  here,  daddy;  I'U  stand 
you  a  pot.    We'D  wet  the  Salvation  Army." 
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Old  Bom  Drunk  served  out  his  papers.  The 
workman  called  for  a  pot  of  beer. 

"Here,  drink,  you  old !"  he  exclaimed, 

forcing  the  pot  towards  the  convert. 

Old  Bom  Drunk  shook  his  head. 

"  Come,  drink  it,  like  a  man  !  What's  a  pot  to 
you  ?    Gallons  is  your  mark.    Drink  it ! " 

"  No." 

"  Look  here,  daddy  ;  you're  poor,  aren't  vbu  T  " 
"Yes." 

"  Got  the  missus  and  the  kid  to  feed  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  A  bob'd  make  a  lot  of  diflFerence  to  you,  wouldn't 
it  ?  See  here,  daddy ;  I'll  give  you  a  bob,  straight, 
I  will— ah,  houour  bright— if  you'll  drink  this  pot. 
Smell  it.  Smell  it,  old  cock.  Ain't  it  good  ?  Come 
along,  drink  it  and  eam  a  bob." 

"  Not  me." 

"  You  won't  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Not  for  a  bob  ?  '» 

"  Not  for  thousands." 

"  You  mean  it  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  have  it  outside  I  "—and  with  that  the 
mocking  workman  flung  the  whole  pot  of  beer  into 
the  old  man's  face. 

There  was  laughter  at  this,  laughter,  too,  at  the 
pitiful  figure  of  the  old  drenched  man,  blinking 
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Wb  ^es.  AakiBg  the  drops  from  his  face   wiDiiur 
the  hquor  from  his  month  «.d  chin.  ^^ 

torm^tor  "TI  ^'^'  '^'^^'"  ^^^^  «» 
tormentor        Am't  beer  got  a  loyely  smeU  to  it  T 

Yon  sUly  old  fool  I    Why  didn't  you  take  it  tolide 

mstead  of  ont  T    Come  h«».   tii    •  ™siae. 

droD     I'll  «f  J-j  '     "  *■''*  y°"  "»o*er 

sSn^  K  ,  71"  ""*•    Yo»  rf»«i't  have  the 

shiUmg,  but  you  shaU  have  the  beer  " 

"I  don't  want  it."  said  the  old  man. 

n,„^  ^^'  ^  '"'*'°«*  »°<1«'  persecution 

m^^  the  rough  men  in  the  bar.     One  of  them 

took  up  a  subscription."    Old  Bom  Drunk  left 

^^as^atr*^^""'"""*--^-    ^^^ 

.urirr«--Lrrmru^:o- 

Zt,  *"  "f  •  »  «°y  ^"P  ^  the  neighbl^h.^ 
tts  We  and  son  moved  out  of  the  dLlful  dZ 
and  began  a  new  hfe.  ftUl  of  happinesT^TW 
entered  the  ranks  of  respectability  ^ 

foi>T  ^t  t"  '"""'"  »*«««"to«8  and  lasting 
fortitude  which  . m  Imfi,  tk.     •*        .    "*""« 

ioin  th.  «  1     *•        f  ™*  "^^  ™<1  tl>e  son 

]om  the  SalTahon  Army.     This  represented  the 
h«ght  of  earthly  happiness  to  Old  Bom  W 
because  he  had  aB  along  nu«ed  one  gre^  ho^ 
the  profomid  of  his  being-the  hoi^  that  Tm" 
day  his  son  would  be  an  officer  in  the  Amiy.Xt 
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is  to  say,  would  devote  aU  his  life  to  the  work. 
Old  Bom  Drunk  was  not  fit  for  such  high  work ; 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  earn  his  Uving ;  aU  he 
could  do  was  to  attend  the  meetings,  march  behind 
the  band,  saying  a  word  or  two  in  private  to  those 
of  his  customers  who  were  sad  and  unhappy. 
But  his  son  had  book  learning,  his  son  was  good- 
he  might  perhaps  be  one  day  an  officer  in  this  great, 
merciful,  and  universal  army  of  salvation. 

This  once  ruined  creature  was  now  happy  and 
whole.  His  conversion  appeared  so  extraordinary 
to  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  extraordinary 
in  its  lastingness  as  weU  as  in  its  effects,  that  he 
became  a  power  for  righteousness  without  exerting 
any  missionary  zeal.  People  looked  at  him  in  the 
streets.  Vicious  and  degraded  men  at  street  comers, 
or  at  the  doors  of  pubhc-houses,  regarded  the  old 
man,  bom  again  and  living  in  respectabihty  and 
happiness,  with  something  of  the  same  stirring  in 
their  brains  as  once  had  made  him  exclaim,  "  I 
want  to  be  like  Joe."    He  advertised  salvation.' 

Religion  to  these  people  is  not  a  iheology.  It 
is  a  fact.  They  are  not  mystical.  They  are 
capable  of  definitions.  Old  Bom  Drunk  hhm^J 
could  not  have  told  you  anything  about  the  articles 
of  his  religion  or  his  conception  of  the  nature  of 
God.  He  only  knew  that  God  had  saved  him, 
directly  he  sought  salvation  with  a  determined 
mind.    He  only  knew  that  instantly  he  had  been 
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delivered  from  absolute  wretehedness.     He  only 
imew  that  he  was  now  very  happy. 

And  this  is  also  what  the  outc'aste  saw  in  him. 
They  saw  that  perhaps  the  very  lowest  man  in  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  the  man,  at  any  rate,  most 
sunken  in  drunkemiess,  was  now  walking  in  their 
nudst,  clean,  happy,  and  respectable.    He  had  got 
rehgion.    Religion  had  done  the  miracle.    Relirion 
was  a  good  thing,  if  only  a  man  could  once  make 
np  his  mmd  to  take  the  ste|>.    Look  at  Old  Bom 
Drunk.     What  a  diflference  religion  had  made  to 
bun  I    Before  the  miracle  of  Old  Bom  Drunk  the 
arguments  of  ta^em  atheists  melted  into  thin  air 
Facts  are  atubbom  things,  and  never  more  stub^ 
bom  than  when  they  walk  the  street  and  breathe 
nnman  air. 

In  this  way  Old  Bom  Drunk  made  a  profomid 
impression  in  that  quarter  of  the  town.  Not  of 
course,  such  a  marveUous  and  staggering  impres- 
sion  as  that  produced  by  the  Puncher's  converSon, 
but  a  quiet  and  very  lasting  impression.  He  wa^ 
discussed  m  that  locality,  as  a  novel  or  a  picture  in 
another  quarter  of  the  town.     Never  a  pubhc 

T  uT^*''*  **^^*  ""S^^'^  *^»*  did  not  end 
Drmik?"  ^^^""^^    ""^^    *^''''*    ^^^    ^^ 

One  day  the  adjutant  leamed  that  he  was  iU 
bhe  went  at  once  to  see  him.    He  was  dying 

She  sat  at  his  bedside  very  often  while  he  was 
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waiting  for  death,  and  he  talked  to  her  then,  not 
more  fluently  than  he  had  talked  heretofore,  but 
with  more  candour. 

She  said  to  him  once,  "  Well,  you  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  dear  old  friend.  You  never  looked 
back.  You  never  feU.  It  has  been  a  great  victory. 
It  has  blessed  others  besides  yourself.  I  can  tell 
you  now  that  many  thought  you  would  not  be 
able  to  last.  They  thought  that  the  appetite 
would  return,  and  that  it  would  prove  too  strong 
for  you.  Many,  many  people  have  prayed  that 
you  might  have  strength  in  that  moment,  if  it 
ever  came." 

He  smiled  wistfully,  and  said  to  her,  "  You  used 
to  think  as  how  it  was  the  drink  that  might  come 
upon  me  again.  It  wasn't  that.  God  took  aU 
desire  for  it  clean  away  from  me.  No;  that  wasn't 
the  miracle.    The  greatest  miracle  was— the  pipe  I  " 

Then  he  told  her  that  all  through  those  years, 
when  they  thought  the  temptation  to  drink  was 
tearing  his  soul,  he  was  putting  up  a  tremendous 
fight  with  the  one  appetite  that  would  not  leave 
him,  the  appetite  for  tobacco. 

His  struggle  had  been  secret  to  himself.  It  had 
been  ahnost  intolerable.  At  times  he  felt  that  he 
must  go  mad.  There  was  something  in  his  brain 
which  was  Uke  a  devU,  urging  him  with  the  most 
pitiless  and  unceasing  foree  to  the  nulling  narcotic 
of  nicotine.     Always.     Never  had  it  left  him. 
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And  he  had  fought  it,  not  because  he  felt  that 
It  was  sinful  to  smoke,  not  even  that  he  feared  it 
might  recreate  his  appetite  for  drink,  but  because 
he  wanted  to  be  as  good  a  soldier  as  he  could,  to 
give  up  everything  ftfr  God. 

And  so,  on  his  dying  bed.  this  old  Londoner, 
picked  from  the  gutter  and  restored  to  humanity 
contemplated  as  the  great  miracle,  not  his  con' 
verfflon,  not  his  total  and  mysterious  freedom  from 
alcohohsm,  but  the  ability  with  which  God  had 
provided  him  to  withstand  the  passion  for  his  pipe 

strength  had  be^n  sufficient  to  withstand  it. 

Just  before  the  moment  of  his  death,  the  adju- 
tant said  to  him,  "  You  are  quite  happy  ?    You 
know  that  God  has  forgiven  you  everything  ?  » 
He  answered,  "  I  am  without  fear." 
In  that  neighbourhood  people  stiD  talk  about 
Old  Born  Drunk,  and  they  hke  to  impross  those 
who  will  listen  with  the  wonder  of  his  funeral     He 
was  given  what  is  caUed  "  an  Army  funeral,"  that 
18  to  say,  he  was  buried  with  the  mihtary  honours 
of  salvation,  just  as  a  great  soldier,  a  national  hero 
18  buned  with  martial  pomp.    Thousands  of  peopte 
hned  the  streets  and  foUowed  the  procession  to 
the  cemetery.    The  entire  district  turned  out  hke 
one  man  to  see  the  last  of  Old  Bom  Drunk— to 
stare,  perhaps,  at  the  pageant,  to  be  influenced 
however,  whether  tiiey  wished  it  or  not,  by  the 
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good  end  of  a  braye  fighter.  A  itranger  entering 
that  quarter  of  the  town  would  have  thought 
that  the  populace  had  turned  out  for  the  funeral 
of  their  prince. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  parochialism  of  Lon- 
don, a  truth  of  the  metropolis  Kttle  realized  by 
the  casual  observer.  A  few  hundred  yards  away 
from  that  particular  quarter  of  the  town,  no  one 
bad  heard  of  Old  Born  Drunk.  In  that  particular 
quarter  he  was  more  famous,  more  watched,  more 
discussed  than  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  nation 

His  death  was  an  event.  His  salvation  was  a 
profound  impression.  The  quarter  of  the  town 
in  which  he  lived  and  died  feels  to  this  day,  and 
wUl  feel  through  many  generations,  the  effect  of  his 
salvation. 


THE  CRIMINAL 

A  GREAT  step  wiU  be  taken  towards  the 
-^*-  abolition  of  crime  when  the  State  recognizes 
that  criminals  are  human  beings  extremely  like 
ourselves.  It  is  quite  a  fair  thing  to  say  of  the 
mass  of  civilized  mankind  that  their  primary 
objective  in  existence  is  money ;  and  it  is  no  less 
fair  to  say  that  the  vast  majority  desire  to  get 
more  money  than  is  necessary  for  their  actual 
needs  with  as  little  labour  as  possible.  Indeed, 
the  whole  spirit  of  modem  politics  and  trade 
organizations,  in  its  ultimate  purpose,  represents 
this  individual  search  after  as  large  a  reward  as 
possible  for  as  little  exertion  as  may  be.  Higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours  of  employment  is  the 
respectable  and  social  formula  of  that  disreputable 
and  anti-social  energy  which  actuates  the  crimmal 
mind,  and  expresses  itself  in  the  familiar  formuln 
of  thieves*  philosophy.** 

•  Mr.  Hardock  Ellis  quotes  in  his  book  a  few  inscriptions 
made  by  convicts  on  the  walls  of  their  cells.  Such  as:  "The 
Lord  says  it  is  good  to  be  here. "  "  Cheer  up,  girls,  it's  no  use  to 
fret"  The  philosophy  of  the  criminal  is  to  bear  punishment,  and 
take  care  not  to  be  caught  next  time. 

"4 
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But  then  is  something  else.  ThB  orimiiua  is 
often  heroic  in  his  character,  superior  to  the  ruck, 
a  man  of  daring,  romance,  and  adventure. 

Mr.   Havelock  Ellis  quotes  endless  authorities 
in  his  book  on  The  Criminal  to  prove  that  those 
whom  we  caU  enemies  of  society  are  only  foUowing 
mipulses  which  were  praiseworthy  in  another  age 
and  which  are  even  in  this  age  practised  by  a 
gnat  many  people  who  flourish  in  the  front  ranks 
of  our  industrial  civilization.     «  Of  a  very  great 
number  o'  modem  habitual  criminals,"  says  one 
auttiorit^     "it  may  be  said  that  they  have  the 
misforti-ae  to  live  in  an  age  in  -'  'oh  their  merits 
are  not  appreciated.    Had  they  :    an  in  the  world 
a  sufficient  number  of  generations  ago,  the  strongest 
of  them  might  have  been  chiefs  of  a  tribe 
With  the  disposition  and  the  habits  of  uncivibz^ 
men  which  he  has  inherited  from  a  remote  past 
the  criminal  has  to  live  in  a  country  where%he 
majonty   of   the   inhabitanto   have   learned   new 
lessons  of  life,  and  where  he  is  regarded  more  and 
more  as  an  outeast  as  he  strives  more  and  more 
to  fulfil  the  yearnings  of  his  nature." 

Another  authority  says,  "  Some  of  them  at  least 
would  have  been  the  ornament  and  the  moral 
anstocraqy  of  a  tribe  of  Red  Indians."  Another, 
The  cnmmal  of  to-day  is  the  hero  of  our  old 
legends  We  pat  in  prison  to-day  the  man  who 
would  have  been  the  dreaded  and  respected  chief 
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of  ft  ohm  or  tribe."  Another  ezolaixns,  "  How  nuuiy 
of  Homer's  heroes  would  to-dAy  be  in  a  oonvict 
prison,  or,  at  all  eyents,  despised  m  violent  and 
unjust  T  " 

We  may  also  see  with  but  yery  little  effort  of 
observation  that  there  are  a  great  many  publio 
men  enjoying  the  reward  of  fortune  at  the  present 
day  whose  sucoess  in  financial  jugglery  has  been 
won  by  methods  exactly  similar  to  the  criminal's 
more   blundering   attempts   after   the   wealth   of 
other  people.     Every  time  a  company-promoting 
case  occurs  in,  the  law  courts,  although  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  company-law  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  evidence  in  such  capes,  the  defendant 
may  escape  prison,  every  man  of  affairs  knows  that 
he  is  a  blackguard  of  the  lowest  kind,  a  criminal 
set  upon  getting  other  people's  money  by  dis- 
honest means,  and  a  rogue  as  greatly  deserving 
penal  servitude  as  any  burglar  or  petty  larcener 
in  a  oonvict  prison. 

As  to  when  criminal  instincts  first  manifest 
themselves,  one  who  had  visited  juvenile  offenders 
in  Tothill  Fields  wrote:  "On  our  return  ...  we 
consulted  with  some  of  our  friends  as  to  the  various 
peccadilloes  of  their  youth,  and  though  each  we 
asked  had  grown  to  be  a  man  of  some  little  mark 
in  the  world,  both  for  intellect  and  honour,  they, 
one  and  «U,  confessed  to  having  committed  in 
their  younger  days  many  of  the  very  'crimes^ 
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for  which  the  boyi  at  TothiU  Fields  an  inoaroerated 
F«r  ourselves  we  will  frankly  oonfess,  that  at 
Westmmster  School,  where  we  passed  some  seven 
yeaw  of  our  boyhood,  such  acts  were  daily  perpe- 
trated; and  yet  if  the  schoUrs  had  been^^ 
to  the  House  of  Correction,  instead  of  Oxford  or 
Cambndge,  to  complete  their  education,  the  country 
would  now  have  seen  many  of  our  playmat^ 
workmg  among  the  convicts  in  the  Dockyards 
rather  than  lending  dignity  to  the  senate  or  honou^ 
to  the  bench." 

Tftc   wry  which  I  »m  about  to  ten  in  thi.  place 
i»  the  narrative  of  a  modem  criminal  which  em- 
phas««  everything  that  ha.  ever  been  written  on 
the  subject  by  anthropologirt.  and  criminologirta  • 
but,  «a  the  end  wiU  prove,  it  diow.  that  ^  i^ 
«mmd  penetrated  and  interpenetrated  with  anti- 
•ocud  mstmct,  there  i.  «,me  one  thing  to  which 
JVpeal  may  be  made,  M,d  by  which  auch  reform  cm, 
beeflected  a.  tole«ltoaoompleteq»ritnal  regenera- 
tion.   PBychology  cannot  neglect  thi.  regenerating 
^oe  and  «U1  it«If  a  complete  «rieL  of  Z 
human  rnrnd.    CWminologuitg  and  priwn  reformer, 
t^  ^^  T'-'"  '^  P-^entLprovem^  rf 
the  habitual  criminal  without  the  employment  rf 
^  force.    One  power,  and  one  alone.  Z  ma  J 
the  habitual  cnminal  a  good  man  in  the  loftieet 
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Bom  in  the  slams  of  London,  with  parents  rather 
better  than  the  average,  the  man  in  this  story, 
whom  we  will  call  Joe,  found  himself  with  the 
streets  for  his  only  playgromid,  and  with  bad 
boys  for  the  only  companions  worthy  of  his  friend- 
ship. He  was  so  enormously  strong,  so  full  of 
daring,  so  conscious  of  restriction  and  limitation 
in  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstance,  that  he 
must  needs  fling  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
dare-devil  adventures  of  boys  hungry  for  a  big 
life  and  bold  enough  to  fight  for  it. 

No  Sunday-sphool  could  hold  such  a  boy;  no 
second-hand  religion  in  a  respectable  church  could 
impress  his  mind  with  the  reality  of  spiritual  things. 
He  found  himself  surrounded  by  bricks  and  walls, 
and  he  wanted  adventure.  He  felt  himself  capable 
of  doing  things  worthy  of  a  novelette,  and  he  saw 
a  policeman  at  the  street  comer.  It  became  evident 
to  him  that  d  he  wanted  to  fulfil  the  passion  of  his 
body,  he  must  dare  the  police  and  find  his  ad- 
ventures in  the  streets.  To  every  powerful  im- 
pulse of  his  nature  society  had  set  up  circumambient 
opposition.  It  was  necessary  to  make  war  upon 
Booiety. 

He  was  in  prison  at  nine  years  of  age. 

Before  getting  into  prison  he  had  encountered 
the  social  law.  He  had  stolen  more  clumsily  than 
was  his  wont  a  piece  of  meat,  with  the  result  that 
he  got  eight  strokes  with  the  birch-rod.     This 
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punishment  did  not  check  him.     He  aimed  at 
higher  game.    To  be  a  petty  thief  did  not  satisfy 
his   baccaneering   ambitions.     He   conceived  the 
idea  of  a  burglary.    The  respectable  reader,  shocked 
by  the  thought  of  a  child  of  nine  committing 
burglary,  must  ask  himself  whether  at  that  age 
he  was   not   stealing   sugar  from   the  sideboard 
cupboard  or  candied-peel  from  the  larder.  He  must 
remember,  too,  that  this  chilu  of  nine  had  been 
marched    triumphantly    to    a    police-court,    had 
had  the  honour  of  appearing  before  a  magistrate, 
and  had  been  hardened  by  a  birching.     If,  after 
this  experience,  he  had  played  the  lamb,  what 
would  the  young  liona  of  the  slums  have  thought 
about  him  ?    Be  it  remembered  f\&t  this  boy  was 
lion-hearted,  bold,  daring,  brave,  strong,  and  in- 
different to  punishment. 

I  tried  to  discover  what  had  worked  in  his  mind 
at  this  time,  and  he  could  only  tell  me  that  he 
wanted  to  be  daring,  wanted  to  feel  himself  big. 
The  meek  children  of  that  neighbourhood  went 
to  Sunday-school;  he  regarded  them  with  con- 
tempt; a  certain  section  were  neither  good  nor 
bad,  neither  respectable  nor  disreputable,  they 
did  not  interest  him,  did  not  satisfy  him ;  others, 
the  very  elect,  brave,  bold,  dauntless,  and  trol 
mendously  masculine,  roused  in  his  mind  the 
greatest  force  in  childhood— admiration.  He  wanted 
to  be  like  these  fine  feUows.   He  not  only  wanted  to 
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feel  that  he  was  clever  at  stealing,  but  also  that  he 
feared  nothing,  neither  policeman,  judge,  prison, 
nor  hangman's  rope— like  these  bloods  of  the  slum. 
It  is  necessary  to  know  something  of  a  boy*8 
life  in  the  slums— its  conditions,  its  dulness,  its 
surroundmg  influences,  and  its  limitations— to 
understand  the  swift  growth  and  vigorous  develop- 
ment of  criminality  in  the  minds  of  quite  young 
children. 

Boys  of  a  strong  animal  temperament — ^whose 
innocence  has  long  departed,  and  who  inhabit 
often  enough  tl^e  same  bedroom  as  their  fathers 
and  mothers — find  themselves  in  streets  full  of 
shops  and  barrows  where  there  is  a  profusion  of 
everything  the  body  can  desire,  even  a  profusion 
of  things  coveted  by  low  and  sensual  minds — 
such  as  the  barrow  of  vicious  photographs,  the 
empty  shop  employed  as  a  penny-gafE  for  ex- 
hibiting the  nude,  and  those  miserable  penny- 
in-the-slot  machines  whose  pictures  are  so  vile 
and  so  vulgar.  To  enjoy  these  things  money  is 
necessary,  and  the  only  romantic  way  of  getting 
money  is  by  stealing ;  the  only  way  of  getting 
food  and  tobacco  and  pictures  without  money  is 
by  stealing  them. 

The  homes  from  which  these  boys  come  into 
the  streets,  where  so  much  wealth  is  displayed, 
are  bad  enough  as  sleeping-places,  but  as  living- 
rooms  they  are  quite  horrible.    To  a  high-spirited 
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boy  conscious  of  desire  for  a  fuU-blooded  life  of 
adventure  they  are  impossible.  He  must  have 
movement,  the  excitement  of  danger,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  forbidden  pleasures. 

"  Have  you  ever  realized/'  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes 
once  asked  me,  "  what  it  is  to  live  below  the  poverty 
line  ?  Not  in  the  family  of  the  well-to-do  mechanic, 
with  his  club  and  his  union ;  but  right  down — 
down  in  the  kennels  and  cellars  and  gutters  T 
Think  what  your  manhood  would  have  been  if 
your  childhood  had  passed  in  a  garret,  where  your 
mother  made  matchboxes  for  fourteen  hours  a  day, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  week  earned  nine  shillings. 
In  that  room  you  would  have  e  en  your  meals — 
save  the  mark  I — toiled  over  the  paste-pot  before 
you  went  to  school  and  after  you  came  from  school, 
and  then  you  would  have  crawled  into  a  comer 
to  sleep  on  a  mattress  with  the  rest  of  the  family. 
That  dingy  world  would  have  been  your  world, 
your  environment."  ♦ 

Then  there  is  this  most  important  factor  to  bear 
in  mind — ^the  vanity  of  the  daring  child,  the  swagger 
of  the  masculine  boy  which  becomes  so  easily  ihe 
well-known  vanity  of  the  criminal.  Hear  Mr. 
Havelock  Ellis  on  this  head : 

"The  vanity  of  criminals  is  at  once  an  intel- 
lectual and  an  emotional  fact.  It  witness^  at 
once  to  their  false  estimate  of  life  anu  ^i.  .^  -. 

•  MatUr  Work$r$. 
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srfves,  and  to  their  egotistic  delight  in  admiration. 
They  share  this  character  with  a  large  proportion 
of  artists  and  literary  men,  though,  as  Lombroso 
remarks,  they  decidedly  excel  them  in  this  respect. 
The  vanity  of  the  artist  and  literary  man  marks 
the  abnormal  element,  the  tendency  in  them  to 
degeneration.    It  reveals  in  them  the  weak  points 
of  a  mental  organization,  which  at  other  points 
w  highly  developed.    Vanity  may  exist  in  the  well- 
developed  ordinary  man,  but  it  is  unobtrusive  • 
in  Its  extreme  forms  it  marks  the  abnormal  mP- 
the  man  of  unbalanced  mental  organization,  artist 
or  criminal.    ' 

"George  Borrow,  who  was  so  keen  a  student 
of  men,  has  some  remarks  on  the  vanity  of  criminals 
in  regard  to  dress:  'There  is  not  a  set  of  people 
in  the  world  more  vain  than  robbers  in  general 
more  fond  of  cutting  a  figure  whenever  they  have 
an  opportunity,  and  of  attracting  the  eyes  of  their 
feUow-creatures  by  the  gaUantry  of  their  appear- 
ance.    The  famous  Shepherd  of  olden  times  de- 
hghted  in  sporting  a  suit  of  Genoese  velvet,  and 
when   he   appeared  in   pubHc   generaUy   wore   a 
Miver-hilted  sword  at  his  side ;    whilst  Vaux  and 
Hayward,  heroes  of  a  later  day,  were  the  best- 
<^ed  men  nn  the  pavi  of  London.     Many  of 
the  Italian  bandits  go  splendidly  decorated,  and 
the  very  gypsy  robber  has  a  feeling  for  the  charms 
of  dress;    the  cap  alone        the  Haram  Pasha 
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the  leader  of  the  cannibal  gypsy  band  which  in- 
fested Hungary  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
century,  was  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels  of 
the  value  of  four  thousand  guilders.  Observe, 
ye  vain  and  frivolous,  how  vanity  and  crime  har- 
monize. The  Spanish  robbers  are  as  fond  of  this 
species  of  display  as  their  brethren  of  other  lands, 
and,  whether  in  prison  or  out  of  it,  are  never  so 
happy  as  when,  decked  out  in  a  profusion  of  white 
linen,  they  can  loll  in  the  sun,  or  walk  jauntily  up 
and  down.* "  He  then  describes  the  principal 
features  of  Spanish  robber  foppery. 

**  More  significant  and  even  more  widely  spread 
is  the  moral  vanity  of  criminak.  *  In  ordinary 
society,*  said  Vidocq,  *  infamy  is  dreaded ;  among 
a  body  of  prisoners  the  only  shame  is  not  to  be 
infamous  ;  to  be  an  tscar'pe.  (assassin)  is  the  highest 
praise.*  This  is  universally  true  among  every 
group  of  murderers  or  of  thieves,  the  author  of 
a  large  criminal  transaction  is  regarded  by  all  his 
fellows  as  a  hero,  and  he  looks  down  upon  the  others 
with  contempt ;  the  man  who  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  imprisoned  for  a  small  or,  in  the  opinion 
of  criminal  society,  disreputable  offence,  repre- 
sents himself  as  the  author  of  some  crime  of 
magnitude. 

"A  Russian  youth  of  nineteen  killed  an  entire 
family.  When  he  heard  that  all  St.  Petersburg 
was  talking  of  him,  he  said,  *Kow  my  school- 
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feUowB  wffl  see  how  unfair  it  was  of  them  to  sav 
tuat  I  should  never  be  heard  of.'  "  ♦  "; 

The  Abb«  Moreau,  describing  the  arrival  of  a 
great  onminal  at  the  prison  of  La  Grande  Ro- 
quette    says  that  he  is  immediately  surrounded, 
though  the  curiosity  remains  respectful,   and  is 
a  fang  m  the  midst  of  his  subjects;    "envious 
looks  are  cast  at  those  privileged  individuals  who 
have  succeeded  in  placing  themselves  near  him  • 
they  hsten  eagerly  for  his  slightest  word ;    they 
<io  not  speak  their  admiration  for  fear  of  inter- 
ruptmg  him.  and  he  knows  that  he  dominates  and 
fascmates  thei^." 

Essential  to  a  true  understanding  of  the  younir 
cnmmal  is  the  fuU  apprehension  of  that  immense 
respect  with  which  great  crime  inspires  the  daring 
members  of  society  whose  blood  clamours  for  ad. 
venture,  whose  bodies  are  insufficiently  nourished, 
dkci  ^r  "^^  "*  insufficiently  subjected  to 

When  Joe  came  back  to  his  mates  from  that 
first  buHshmg  he  was  veiy  little  wickeder  than  the 
average  schoolboy;  but  mark  the  swift  growth 
or  the  cnminal. 

His  vanity  to  appear  a  fine  fellow  in  the  eyes  of 

lus  rough  mates  led  him  not  only  to  make  light 

of  his  disgrace  and  its  sufferings,  but  to  propose 

thmgs  a  great  deal  more  daring  and  dangerous. 

•  2%4  Orimmal,  by  Havelock  Elli.. 
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He  wanted  to  be  n  buiglar  before  he  was  ten  yean 
of  age. 

Before  he  committed  burglary,  in  the  technical 
sense  of  that  term,  he  shone  as  a  hero  among  his 
fellows  in  other  forms  of  crime  requiring  swiftness 
of  execution  and  no  little  daring.  It  was  one  of 
his  favourite  tricks  to  enter  a  shop  which  he  had 
reconnoitred  with  the  cunning  of  a  Red  Indian, 
and  to  vault  the  counter,  fill  both  hands  from  the 
till,  and  make  his  escape  before  the  shopkeeper 
had  risen  from  his  chair  in  the  back  parlour.  An- 
other of  his  ways  of  getting  money  was  to  obtain 
goods  at  various  bhops  in  his  mother's  name,  and 
to  sell  them  at  half-price  to  other  people.  He  made 
a  habit  of  playing  highwayman  to  boys  sent  on 
errands  by  their  mothers,  forcing  those  poor 
frightened  children  to  deliver  up  either  their 
money  or  their  packages. 

To  return  tamely  home  after  some  of  these  es- 
capades not  only  was  dangerous  but  dreadfully 
uninteresting.  He  became  one  of  &  gang  who  slept 
out — slept  either  in  common  lodging-houses  or  in 
the  open  streets.  He  was  not  in  the  least  ashamed 
when  a  policeman  laid  him  by  the  heels  and  he 
went  to  prison. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  fourteen  that  he  committed 
his  first  technical  burglary. 

There  was  a  jeweller's  shop  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  exhibited  a  tempting  show  of  sUver-plate 
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m  ite  windows.  This  shop  occupied  a  comer, 
and  a  garden  waU  alone  separated  Joe  from  its 
back  premises.  To  climb  that  waU  at  night,  to 
enter  the  house,  and  to  get  away  with  some  of  the 
saver-plate,  seemed  to  him  a  perfectly  easy  and 
qmte  a  delightful  adventure.  He  worked  it  aU  out 
^th  some  of  his  mates,  and  dreamed  great  dreams 
of  glory  tiU  the  night  came  round  for  the  crime. 

Everything  favoured  these  wild  boys— a  dark 
night,  empty  streets,  an  absence  of  poUce.     Joe 
climbed  the  waU,  disappeared  on  the  other  side, 
and  his  mates  waited  in  the  street  to  receive  the 
plunder  when  he  returned.    As  though  bom  to  the 
job  of  housebreaking,  Joe  found  it  easy  to  force  a 
window,  to  raise  the  sash  without  making  a  noise, 
to  enter  the  premises,  and  find  his  way  in  the  dark 
to  the  shop  and  the  silver.    He  made  his  haul- 
listened  to  hear  if  anyone  was  stirring— and  then 
stole  out  through  the  window,  crossed  the  garden 
and  climbed  the  waU.    AU  was  perfectly  stiU  and 
silent.     He  saw  figures  in  the  darkness  beneath 
him.  descended  into  their  midst,  and  found  himself 
held  by  four  policemen. 

He  was  not  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
law  sentenced  him  to  fifteen  months'  imprison- 
moit. 

The  birching  was  a  Ught  matter,  but  fixteen 
months  of  prison  fare,  prison  soUtude,  and  prison 
discipline,  this  was  terrible  to  the  boy.    He  did 
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not  feel  any  horror  of  himself,  any  fear  of  hell, 
any  desire  for  goodness,  but  in  his  prison  ceU  this 
London  boy  determined  that  he  would  give  up  his 
mates,  mend  his  ways,  and  Uve  a  life  in  which 
the  police  could  never  interfere.     He  tells  me  he 
suffered  terrible  remorse,  and  used  to  cry  in  his 
oeU ;  but  when  I  question  him  it  is  to  discover 
that  he  felt  only  the  inconvenience  of  prison,  the 
wretchednees  of  his  fare,  and  the  horrible,  madden- 
ing deprivation  of  his  hberty.    A  boy  who  has  ever 
endured  three  hours'  "  detention  "  on  a  half-hohday 
may   guess  what   this  strong-limbed,  daring   lad 
of  fourteen  suffered  during  those  dragging  fifteen 
months  of  prison. 

But  when  he  came  out,  there  was  nothing  in  his 
heart  except  bitterness  and  rage.  Far  from  mend- 
ing him,  far  from  creating  in  him  any  desire  for 
goodness,  uprightness,  and  a  life  of  useful  work, 
prison  had  only  made  the  lad  a  deadly  hater  of 
law,  and  a  sworn  enemy  of  society.  He  determined 
to  plot  against  society  and  to  beat  it  at  its  own 
game. 

Within  three  months  of  his  release  he  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  a  truant  school.  This  punish- 
ment also  failed  to  reform  his  character.  He  came 
out  from  it  to  receive  in  quick  succession  nine 
sentences,  each  of  a  month,  for  thefts  of  various 
kinds. 

He  was  now  marked  down  as  incorrigible,  ticketed 
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by  a.  police  M  OM  of  the  ortoimJ  oIa«e,.  PsodI. 
pointed  kt  him  in  the  atnut.  ~>ii„^^  "opm 
m.  i~,w  ..  V.       r.       •«»•«•,  pohoemen  nve  him 

•  look«h*w«.tby.«,meam»follow«lUm. 

rf^tfcT  „  Kr  r  "~*™'°-  H«  heard  in  one 
of  the  pubhchou*.  he  frequented  of  .  mm  th^ 
owner  of  a  bondrv  who  kinW;  .ii  i,.-.  . 

h>^.«        1.  X    7\'  *P*  *"  •"*  money  in  the 

breaet  pocket  of  his  overcoat,  which  he  alwwl 

h«^  at  night  on  the  peg  of  hi.  bedr^mT^? 
much  ae  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds 

wii^'ir^'^  *^'""~'  °^  ''^™^  acquainted 
with  Its  plM,  and  one  night  set  out  to  pick  the 

pooket  of  that  ove«,oat  hanging  from  the  bciolm 

door,    as  account  of  this  crime  made  one  fed 

rf?^'    ^*  "  •  ""»  'boTe  the  medium  h^t, 
of  .  thm  and  wasted  frame,  but  with  broad  Mul- 
ders and  a  U^  greyish  face;   the  forehead  low 
tte  he«I  round,  the  eye,  big,  searching,  memuC' 

b.  "Jif '''*1.°°V°°"  "*•'*  **"  •  pnbKo-honse," 
he  toM  me,  "  walked  into  dark  streets  untU  1 1^ 

dodg^  .U  a^  pohee  that  were  watel^^ 

S^«.^°"^  "y  '"y  to  the  laund^., 
nouse.    There  was  ii  «r-ii  au.-i.  .  ./^^" 


a  oat  could  olimb 


hou«  Th.^  WM  a  waU  that  .  _  „„^„  „^„ 
«««  than  I  could,  but  I  nipped  over  it,  and  Uy 
m  tte  garden,  hstening  to  hear  if  I  had  disturbed 
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•aybody.    Not.wmd.    I  w«it  to  th.  bwk  rf 

ai'ii  /«-  A  *"jr  •  creajc  or  two,  waited  on  the 

»U  for  fly.  or  ten  mi„„te,  to  hear  if  «.ybodv  ™! 
Jt«nng  «d  then  rtepped  qnietly  inBide-'^^etT 
I  went  bang  mto  a  bath  of  water,  atnmbted  fSl 
and  made  .uoh  a  clatter  that  I  ^okHhelL  i 

np.    I  heard  the  wife  say  'IlU-.  ?^'' 

.».{..  1  >     A   J  X  ,  '■    ■"'*" '  "omeone  down- 

to   tte  stairs,   and  listened.     Nothing  ^.^JL 

"^  iiko  i^n^ty  w^r^:  t"r  mr: 

b«lroom  door-less  than  an  inch  of  wood  betwZ 
me  and  tte  oyercoat-fo.  another  hour.  ^^ 
I  put  my  fingers  round  the  handle,  turned  it^ 
gen%  and  opened  the  door.  The  snoring  s^S 
much  louder.  There  was  no  lisht  inTi, 
I  ha,h..t  disturbed  them  ^^t^t^,  t^^" 

the  door,  felt  for  the  oyercoat,  found  the  bag  of 
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OMh,  drew  it  out,  slipped  it  in  my  pocket,  and  shut 
the  door  as  quietly  as  I  had  opened  it,  waited  a 
few  minutes  to  be  certain  I  hadn't  disturbed  them, 
and  then  very  slowly  went  down  the  stairs.  I  gave 
the  bath  a  wide  berth,  got  out  of  the  window,  and 
made  off. 

"There  was  twenty-one  pounds  in  the  bag, 
and  I  went  large.  I  bought  myseu.  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  gave  the  money  to  a  pal  to  keep  for  me, 
and  kept  just  enough  for  drinks  and  cigars  till  the 
affair  should  blow  over.  But  four  days  afterwards 
a  policeman  came  to  me.  *  Joe,'  he  said,  'where 
did  you  get  ,that  suit  of  clothes  from  ?  *  *  My 
cousin  gave  it  to  me,'  I  answered.  Not  a  bit  of  use. 
They  had  me,  and  I  got  a  stretch." 

A  few  days  after  he  came  out  he  was  standing 
one  day  looking  into  a  jeweller's  shop,  when  a 
policeman  gripped  his  arm  suddem^  from  behind 
and  marched  him  off  to  the  station.  In  his  pocket 
were  found  some  housebreaking  tools.  He  was 
sent  to  prison. 

All  that  he  suffered  in  these  imprisonments,  so 
far  as  his  inarticulate  subconsciousness  can  express 
itself,  appears  to  have  been  a  remorse  of  the 
stomach.  Every  Sunday,  half-starved,  forsaken, 
and  silent  in  his  prison  cell,  he  reflected  on  his 
brothers  at  the  family  dinner-table  in  his  father's 
house.  They  were  not  only  at  liberty ;  they  were 
enjoying  a  Sunday  dinner.   His  imagination  brought 
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Into  his  oeU  the  rich  odours  of  beef  gravy,  the 
flavour  of  baked  potatoes,  the  taste  of  white  bread, 
the  pleasant  smeU  of  hot  roast  beef  fresh  and 
sputtering  fiom  the  fire.    He  tells  me  that  he  was 
not  maddened  by  this  memory,  but  saddened  to 
tears.    He  used  to  oiy  softly  to  himself ,  swallowing 
great  lumps  in  his  throat,  and  thinking  of  all  that  he 
missed  by  being  in  prison.     There  are  many  tean 
shed  in  gaols ;   these  places  indeed  are  houses  of 
weeping,  and  tears  for  a  Sunday  dinner  are  not 
perhaps  in  the  sight  of  the  spirits  vastly  different 
from  tears  of  a  more  religious  contrition.     When 
this  man  wep*  for  roast  beef  and  fried  potatoes, 
he  wept  for  his  past  life,  just  as  Verlaine,  with  a 
greater  gift  of  expression,  wept  in  the  cells  of  hia 
French  prison : 

Le  del  ert,  par-deimu  le  toit. 

Si  blea,  d  cabne  1 
(In  arbre,  piiu--deMiu  le  toit, 

Beree  m  pelme. 

I*  doehe  dans  le  del  qn'on  voit 

Doncement  tinte. 
Un  oiseaa  snr  rarbre  qa*on  voit 

Chante  n  plainte. 

Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dien,  la  We  ert  U, 

Simple  et  tranqaille. 
Cette  painble  mmeur-U 

Vient  de  la  ville. 

—  Qtt'aa-tu  &it,  o  toi  que  yoili, 

Plenrant  mu  cene, 
Dis,  qu  as-tu  &it,  toi  que  voili, 

DetajeaneMe? 
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Weeping  almost  without  ceasing,  and  thinking 
of  his  brothers  in  their  father's  house,  the  London 
burglar,  like  the  Parisian  poet,  was  reaUy  weeping 
for  his  wasted  youth.  He  got  so  far  in  his  remorse 
as  to  pray,  and  so.  real  was  his  bitterness — even  if 
inspired  by  a  Sunday  dinner — that  his  prayers 
were  always  for  death.  He  wanted  to  get  out  of  a 
world  which  seemed  to  have  no  use  for  him,  a 
world  whose  affairs  appeared  to  be  governed  by 
poUcemen  who  had  a  "  down  "  on  him.  All  through 
his  imprisonment  he  had  these  fits  of  remorse, 
and  prayed  to  die. 

Never  once — and  in  this  all  the  prisoners  I  have 
ever  talked  to  bear  him  out — ^never  once  did  a  prison 
chaplain  visit  his  cell,  make  an  appeal  to  his  higher 
nature,  or  show  that  interest  in  his  life,  whether  he 
swam  or  sank,  which  an  expert  like  General  Booth 
tells  UB  is  the  very  first  step  towards  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  outcast.  I  asked  him  his  opinion  of 
the  Church  services,  aiid  he  said  that  they  were 
regarded  as  opportunities  for  conversation,  that 
the  words  of  the  prayers  sounded  like  a  mockery, 
that  singing  hynms  was  pleasant  and  populeur, 
that  the  sermons  were  uninteUigible.  In  the 
interviews  which  a  prisoner  is  supposed  to  have 
with  the  chaplain  before  release,  he  was  addressed 
always  in  the  same  words  (others  bear  him  out  in 
this,  too),  "Well,  I  suppose  I  shall  see  you  back 
here  in  a  month  or  two  ?  "    Once  h-^  turned  round 
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on  the  chaplain  and  said,  "  Yes,  and  it  won't  be 
your  fault  if  you  see  me  back  here  aU  my  life  » 
He  waa  conscious  that  the  chaplain  ought  to  have 
beei  able  fco  L:lp  him.  A  strange  conviction  in 
the    ind  of  sue,.,  a  man. 

We   have  now  to  relate  something  concerning 
the  pohce  which  we  must  preface  with  a  caution 
to  the  reader.     It  is  not  intended  here  to  argue 
that  the  treatment  experienced  by  Joe,  and  some 
others,  is  in  the  least  typical  of  the  London  poUce. 
Many  of  these  men  help  old  prisoners,  and  are  kind 
to  them  in  divers  ways.     But  this  is  truth— let  a 
man  inspire  two  or  three  of  the  pohce  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood with  hate,  and  that  man  may  be  marked 
down   for   ceaseless   persecution   and   most   cruel 
tyranny.    Whenever  men  of  the  class  of  poUcemen 
get  a  "  down  »  on  a  man— as  for  instance,  rough- 
nding  corporals  in  a  cavahy  regiment  on  some 
unfortunate    recruit-they    sometimes    use    their 
power,   and  exert  their  authority  to   make  that 
mans  hfe  a  heU-in  their  own  phrase,  to  break 
ium.    I  do  not  say  in  the  case  of  the  pohce  that 
they  have  not  some  excuse  for  this  conduct— they  are 
brave  men  exposed  to  most  cowardly  and  brutal 
assaults-but  their  vengeance  is  certainly  a  danger 
and  a  great  expense  ^o  the  State.    I  fear  that  this 
pnvate  execution  of  vengeance  stiU  goes  on  ;  I  am 
sure  that  the  criminal  cLiss  is  made  worse  by  it  • 
I  am  convinced  that  the  heads  of  pohce  are  unaware 
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of  it ;  moreover,  I  feel  that  the  police  who  do 
these  thingR  consider  themselves  justified  in  their 
action,  and  believe  that  in  executing  private 
vengeance  they  are  furthering  the  cause  of  law 
and  order  quite  as  much  as  getting  even  with  i;heir 
oppressors.  One  is  not  by  any  means  making  a 
general  attack  upon  the  London  police. 

When  Joe  cam3  out  from  prison  he  went,  with 
the  money  he  had  earned  by  prison  labour,  and 
asked  his  father  to  come  for  a  drink.  The  old  man 
refused.  Joe  went  to  the  tavern,  bought  himself  a 
drink,  purchased  a  httle  gin  for  his  mother  and  a 
few  cigars  fqr  his  father,  and  returned  home  with 
these  peace-offerings.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  he 
was  taking  the  air,  and  enjoying  the  sweets  of 
liberty. 

A  policeman  crossed  the  road  and  stopped  him. 
"Joe,"  he  said,  in  a  kindly  voice,  "an  old  gentle- 
man has  had  his  watch  pinched;  the  descrip- 
tion given  answers  to  you ;  the  inspector  thinks 
you  can  clear  yourself  aU  right,  but  wants  you  to 
step  up  to  the  station  and  give  an  account  of  your 
movements." 

'  Why,  I Ve  only  just  come  out !  "  said  Joe. 

I  know ;  but  the  description  answers." 

Joe   walked   easily   and   cheerfully   beside   the 

pohceman,    laughing    at    those   who    turned   and 

stared,  thinking  that  Joe  was  caught  again.    As 

he   entered  the  station  the  poHceman   suddenly 
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gapped  his  arm,  and  ran  him  before  the  inspector. 
"I  charge  this  man,"  he  said,  "with  drunkenness 
and  begging." 

When  he  was  in  the  ceU  two  or  three  constables 
entered.  Joe  had  not  handled  the  >oUce  force 
gently  in  the  past,  and  he  had  experienced  before 
pohce  retribution  in  the  station  ceU.  But  now  he 
was  innocent. 

The  poHcemen  set  about  him  with  their  fists  and 
feet,  and  did  not  leave  him  until  he  was  bleeding, 
bruised,  and  almost  unconscious. 

I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  hit  back,  or  insist 
upon  seeing  the  inspector.  His  answer  chimed 
exactly  with  the  comment  of  another  old  gaol-bird 
who  was  present,  "What  would  have  been  the 
use?"  They  both  smiled  at  my  innocence  in 
asking  such  a  question. 

Then  these  two  men  told  me  of  how  on  many 
occasions   they  had   been   the  victims   of  pohce 
"  justice,"  of  how  on  many  occasions  the  door  of 
the  station  ceU  had  opened,  and  two,  three,  and 
four  men  had  entered  to  pound  them  unmerci- 
fuUy,— many  occasions.    Those  nights  in  the  cell 
of  the  pohce-station  are  dreaded  by  the  marked 
man  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  prison  treatment 
except  "  sohtary."    The  utter  uselessness  of  com- 
plaint,  the   necessity  of    taking  the  punishment 
"  lying  down,"  the  feeling  of  its  injustice  which 
stirs  m  their  blood— this  makes  them  bitter  against 
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the  poUoB  and  there  is  no  bitterness  in  the  world 

When  Joe  came  out  from  imprisonment  which 

^l.eV*     r*""  ^  "^^  «o»'-murder.    As  he 

came    down    the   Wreet "   he   encountered   the 

pohoeman   who  had  put  him   away.     iTn^ 

Sir  rlfh  ■ "  ' ""'  ^°"  '"^'''"^-  *^'^ 

Tl  F      l     ''"*  y°"  "eain  before  long." 
wali.^  on"  """•  ^°"  — ' "  «^<'  «'-•  <««> 

wit^'i^t;*tfi*'"  ^'\  ""**  *^*"  ''<«"  *°  »  »''-' 
^th  m)n  raihnp  m  front  of  the  areas.     A  blow 

wrth  has  knee  broke  a  raihng  i„  the  middle -T 

he  had  drawn  it  out  from  the  cross-bar.  TOs 
weapon  he  slipped  inside  his  trousers,  and  went  to 
meet  the  constable  who  had  put  him  aVay 

The  mw,  came  along;    Joe  hid  in  a  doorway. 
The  m«.  drew  level  with  Joe.    Out  came  the  iron 

passed,  one  blow  which  broke  the  hehnet  to  pieces 
and  cracked  the  man's  skull  Uke  an  eggS 
Joes  enemy  lay  senseless  on  the  pavement  ' 

H,^.?fT.  '  "^'"'^  '^"'^  "'^^  confinement. 
He  said  that  no  words  can  express  the  torture  of 
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that  punishment.     A  flogging  is  bad,  very  bad, 
but  It  IS  not  to  be  compared  with  the  maddening 
horror  of  soUtary  confinement.     A  diet  of  bread 
and  water  waates  the  body  to  the  point  of  extremest 
weakness ;  and  in  this  pitiable  condition  of  physical 
collapse  the  mind  has  to  endure  soHtude,  silence, 
semi-darkness.     One  day   of  this  punishment  is 
hard  to  support,  but  two,  three,  four-the  hardest 
brute  m  tne  world  is  reduced  to  whimng  for  mercy. 
I  asked  him  what  a  man  does  in  soUtary  confine- 
ment, and  never,  so  long  as  I  five,  shaU  I  forget 
his  answer.    It  was  an  answer  given  not  in  words, 
but  m  a  posture.    He  sat  forward  on  the  edge  of 
his  chair,  rested  an  elbow  on  his  right  knee,  placed 
his  fingers  against  his  cheek,  and  stared  at  nothing- 
ness. ° 

"It's  hke  that  aU  the  time,"  said  another  gaol- 
bird, who  was  present,  studying  Joe's  attitude  with 
a  critical  and  approving  glance  ;  «  and  sometimes 
Its  hke  this."  He  let  his  body  lean  forward,  set 
both  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  with  his  hands  on 
either  side  of  his  face,  the  fingers  ahnost  meeting 
over  the  head,  stared  down  at  the  floor. 

Joe  said  to  me,  "  AU  day  long  Uke  that-non 
bread  and  water.  No  light,  no  air.  no  sound  of  a 
voice,  no  sound  of  a  step,  nothing  I  I  reckon  a 
man  would  rather  be  hanged  than  go  through 
Bohtary."  '^ 

Thig  man,  whose  story  will  disclose  a  nature  very 
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It^  »<«?«ent  to  kindne«  and  apathy. 

«d  whoee  whole  Ue  i»  now  given  to  wving  the 
~»1  oUsses,  «so«8  me  that  every  f«A  im- 
pn^n^nt  only  hardened  him.  «.d  dllares  t^t 
^ne  who  haa  reaUy  studied  prisons,  with  a  know- 

^ani  ^T"^'  °"  '*"''"'  *•"*  imprisomnent 
cnt,  V?%f~'  *^  *^  terrible,  cmel,  and 
costly  eilect  of  hardening  and  making  worse. 

He  speaks  with  authority.  This  man  who  is 
P»y  and  looks  so  old  is  four-and-thirty.  Out  of 
Ins  thni.y-f our  years  of  We.  seventeen  have  been 
spent  in  pnson. 

Ilis  seems  A  suitable  place  to  quote  Thomas 
Hohnes  on  our  prison  system:    "It  is  the  most 

Ith^^Tr     ^PP^^g'y  "tupid.     When 

at  mght-they  put  them  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock  I- 
I  can  ^ost  ory  with  the  pain  of  it.  If  the  idea 
»  snnpty  to  punish,  the  present  system  is  ^ 

thrl'!""?™P'*'"*'y'**'*"»^-  Bot,  I  take  it. 
tike  State,  when  it  gete  hold  of  a  man  who  h«^ 
broken  one  of  ite  laws,  desires  to  send  him  back 
to  the  world  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  work  honestly 
•nd  tnjy  for  the  nation.  But  what  does  the 
F^n  do,  It  crucifies  the  man,  and  hardl 
him  past  redemption.  It  intensifies  his  bitterness 
agamst  society,  and  adds  a  ,orrible  darkness  to  the 
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chaos  of  his  moral  nature.    Do  you  know  these 
words  of  a  prisoner  ?-they  are  worth  remembering : 
I  know  how  many  nails  there  are  in  the  floor 
withm  reach  of  my  eye,  and  the  number  of  the 
seams  also ;  I  am  familiar  with  the  stained  spoto 
the  splintered  furrows,  the  scratches,  and  the  un- 
even  surface  of  the  planks.    The  floor  is  a  weU- 
known  map  to  me-the  map  of  monotony-and 
1  con  Its  queer  geography  all  day  and  at  night  in 
dreary  dreams.    I  know  the  blotches  on  the  whitened 
waU  .*8  weU  as  I  know  the  warts  and  moles  on  the 
Hopeless  faces  opposite  me.    My  mind  is  a  mill  that 
gnnds  nothing.     Give  me  work-work  for  heart 
and  mmd-or  my  heart  wiU  lose  its  last  spark  of 
liope,  and  my  brain  its  last  remnant  of  reason.* 

"  Think  of  those  words  for  a  night  or  two  as 
you  move  freely  about  the  rooms  of  your  home 
And  think  of  them  when  you  wake  to  an  open 
wmdow  and  the  freshness  of  a  new  morning.  Think 
of  them.  And  there  are  thousands  of  men  penned 
m  like  this— wLose  minds  are  a  miU  that  grinds 
nothing-every  day  in  a  Christian  year.  It  is  not 
sentimental  rubbish  ;  it  isn't  hysterical.  Because 
don  t  you  see,  a  criminal  is  a  human  being,  and  in 
many  instances  of  a  most  amazingly  complex  and 
bewildering  fashion." 

Sir  OUver  Lodge,  who  is  interested  in  this  ques- 
•ion  of  prisons,  and  has  made  some  study  of  it 
asks,    "Are  we  satisfied  with  our  treatment  of 
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priate  to  savairee-  huntim,  ?i    ^^^  «o^o«»  appro- 

•ook  out  t  th.  ch^  o^ixTS « :?H  *" 

rewaraed.     He  out  eteol  in  the  IdtoheD    in  tH 

the^nti*^^'  "  *"  ^  ""king  in  the  corridor,  of 
the  pmon,  Joe  b»w  a  h«n<tterohief  in  owTti,- 
««..  He  "pinched  "it.  Some  little  ti^eX.^" 
that  h^dkerohief  o«ne  in  n«fu,.    He  w»e  Z^ 

^tection.  Swift  «  th^nght^Tharnever^Z 
man  move  h«  hands  quicker  than  Joe-he  baT^ 
the  mice ;  wrapped  them  in  his  handkerohirf?^ 
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■tuflfed  the  booty  under  the  back  of  his  shirt.    He 
got  back  to  his  oeU  with  his  find  undetected. 

For  sixteen  months  they  delighted  the  life  of 
this  habitual  criminal— those  two  Uttle  mice.  In 
the  loneliness  of  his  ceU  he  tamed  them,  taught 
them  tricks,  made  them  fond  of  him.  For  their 
bakes  he  stole  from  the  kitchen  and  saved  crumbs 
from  his  own  meals.  Their  steeping-place  was  a 
bag  hanging  from  the  waU  of  his  cell.  In  this  bag 
they  produced  a  family,  soon  necessitating  greater 
thefts  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  entire  family  was 
removed  from  prison  when  Joe  got  his  liberty 
and  taken  back  to  his  father. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  tame  starlings,  crows,  and 
sparrows. 

One  other  means  Joe  discovered  to  aUeviate 
the  duUness  of  his  lot.  He  instituted  a  telephone 
service  with  the  next  ceU.  By  the  removal  of  one 
bnck,  easily  replaced,  prisoners  can  speak  to  each 
other  in  whispers.  What  they  find  to  talk  about 
can  be  imagined.  It  is  the  gossip  of  the  prison- 
the  cruelty  of  one  warder,  the  kindness  of  another 
the  funk  of  a  third,  the  theft  of  this  convict,  the 
mutmy  of  that,  and  what  each  man  means  to  do 
when  he  gets  out. 

Joe  came  out  of  his  sentence  more  hardened  than 
ever,  but  more  or  less  out  of  love  with  the  life 
that  had  got  him  there.  He  found  someone  wait- 
mg  to  meet  him.    It  was  the  converted  Puncher 
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t»«ted  the  Cruninal  „  an^^i    ^fT"? 
^8^.  plotted  oerUi.  viuSltoSr'^ 

nothing  of^::?tsrr!;'^rt 

Fowler   wWh    7J    ""^  '^°  •*»  M^""  «>d 
of  twelve  moln^uL^Jr^t  t  '^'*"~ 

i»^e,shipj..tber^:L'^"'~j:^k-p«^ 

«d^,^t^^li"?"'  »<»  »  ««n  trusted 

««>oci.ted  ZiTjTL     ^'^-  "°^  "^  »>« 
wa  with  Joe  m  common  lodgmg-honsee. 
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and  Joe  was  not  without  reason  when  he  held 
himself  at  a  certain  distance  from  this  priie-fighter, 
fallen  into  mere  dnmkenness  and  stupid  violence. ' 

It  was  of  Joe  the  Puncher  thought  most  long- 
ingly after  his  own  conversion.  He  knew  how 
the  wild  spirits  in  that  neighbourhood  respected 
Joe.  He  knew  that  Joe  was  looked  upon  as  the 
most  dangeroup  man  in  the  place.  If  only  this 
king  of  the  local  terrors  could  be  caught,  could 
be  made  to  fling  oflf  evil,  and  stand  up  clean  and 
straight  for  right  living,  what  an  effect  it  would 
produce,  what  a  glory  for  religion  1 

So  the  Puncher  waited  for  Joe,  and  the  two  men 
talked  together-^oe  hearing  what  the  Puncher 
had  to  say,  and  leaving  him  with  the  promise  to 
think  it  over. 

What  the  Puncher  said  was  merely  to  point  out 
the  discomforts  of  evil  and  the  comforts  of  good- 
ness. He  asked  Joe  to  compare  prison  life  with 
freedom,  the  lodging-house  with  home,  crime  with 
human  affection.  He  could  say,  "Look  at  me 
now,  and  remember  what  I  was  once." 

Joe  could  certamly  see  a  great  difference. 

But  Joe  was  in  the  net  of  crime.  His  companions 
came  about  him.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  escape 
from  them.  Soon  he  was  living  in  the  lodging-houses 
of  this  dreadful  quarter  of  the  town. 

One  pays  fivepence  a  night  in  the  houses  fre- 
quented by  Joe.    y  ,u  get  for  this  money  a  single 
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*>«i  in  »  room  oontamiM  six  •    liahiM  -«.  *-      ^ 

bed  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  momiair     K™ 

•  gener^  frying-j»n  beaide  the  fireplace,  alw«^ 
Arty.  You  take  your  food,  cook  it,  wT 
fty^-p«,  up,  still  dirty,  and  then  eat  eithTon  a 
backless  bench  or  at  a  filths  ♦.j.i      ,7  ' 

by  the  lowest  :;::t:L^t^^d:i'"crtf 

general  kitch«,  and  it  is  Z^'tut^  poht 
come  when  they  want  a  particular  criminal     ^ 
Joe  discovered  that  this  environment  was  too 

Cld'to^;„^r°'""^'^  ''^'  *"«  ^0^^ 

naa  said  to  him ;  he  saw  the  common  sense  of  it 
but  It  was  not,  he  felt,  possible  for  him.  Z  ^m 
not  get  away  from  his  mates  ae  couid 

.rJft'  ^«bf 't-ok  to  him.    One  evening  he  took 
Joe  back  with  him  to  his  home.  ^^ 

"I  shaU  never  forget  that  night,"  savs  Jm  »jfi, 
profound  feeling.  »y»  Joe,  with 

f^r"".7"  °°  '*'°"'  "O  «o'"'«Bion.  I  expected 
to  hear  that  Puncher  h«i  got  him  to  pray,  Sl^ 
the  v^on  h«I  come.  No.  What  the  p^^r^l^' 
l^ned,  and  desperate  criminal  will  never  fo^tt 
the  bnghtne«,  and  happiness  of  the  Punlert  tie 
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IM  eyee .      me,  freah  from  prison,  and  bad  if  ever 
•  manwaabad.    I  thaU  never  forget  that  even- 

But  before  the  Pnnoher  oouU  proceed  vith  hia 
linmiuuaiig,  Joe  waa  back  in  prigon. 

Thta  time  he  prayed  to  God  nearly  every  night 
of  hu  «a,tenoe,  and  this  time  it  wae  not  for  dea£ 

A  new  Idea  had  come  to  the  criminal.    He  waa 
persuaded  that  if  he  could  get  a  good  woman  to 
m«j7  hun  he  would  be  able  to  five  a  straight  life. 
With  tbs  fixed  Idea  in  his  he«i,  this  desperate 
terror  of  the  poHce  knelt  down  in  his  prison  ceU 
night  after  mght,  and  prayed  that  God  would  give 
him  a  wrfe.    Among  all  the  strange  beheats  Lt 
go  mto  the  infinite  from  the  souls  of  kneehnir 
mortals,  this  human  cry  of  the  bnrgUr  in  prison 
must  seem  to  some  the  rery  strangest-for  he 
w.a  praying  for  his  idea  of  a  Saviour,  the  only 
Savio^  who  could  help  him,  a  good  womani 
tnat  not  mipossible  She." 

1.1!^'°.,'".°™^  *""  ^  P'^y^  »°d  his  prison 
bbour,  he  found  the  faithful  Puncher  waiti^  fo, 
hjm.  Th»  «me  the  Puncher  begged  him  tolme 
rtraight  to  the  Salvation  Army  haU,  but  the  CriT 
nal  said  no  to  that,  and  went  on  his  way.  If  there 
was  a  God.  He  would  answer  that  prayer  of  the 
prison  ceU,  and  send  a  woman  to  save  him 
A  night  or  two  after  there  was  a  dispute  in  a 
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pubhchonfle.     The  two  disputantB  adjourned  to 
fight  It  out.    One  of  them  was  Joe.    He  neariy 
kiUed  his  man,  but  he  himself  suflFered  frightfuUy 
-iuB  head  was  half  spHt,  his  cheeks  were  cut.  and 
lus  face  was  so  smashed  about  that  he  was  scarcely 
recognizable.    He  went  from  the  fight  to  a  chemist's 
shop   and  had  his  head  bandaged,   his  wounds 
dressed.    While  tliis  was  being  done,  he  felt  the 
hopelessness  of  his  case-his  own  utter  hopeless- 
ness,  and  the  strength  of  the  net  of  crime  which 
held  hmi  like  a  bird.    He  went  straight  from  the 
bandaging  to  the  hall  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

At  first  no  one  recognized  him.  He  sat  there, 
with  his  brmsed  and  blackened  eyes,  his  swollen 
hps,  and  his  bandaged  head,  listening  to  what 
they  had  to  say.  Then  one  of  the  Salvationists 
came  to  him,  recognized  him,  and  said  ; 
"  Aren't  you  tired  of  your  life  T  " 
"lam." 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  begin  asain  ?  " 
"I  would."  ^ 

Then  foUowed  the  usual  invitation,  and  Joe  got 
up  and  marched  to  the  penitent  form.  He  knelt 
down,  and  some  of  them  knelt  beside  him.  They 
oounseUed  him.  They  prayed  for  his  soul.  He 
got  up  saying  that  he  was  saved. 

What  happened  nobody  knows.  Joe  himself  is 
unable  to  explain.  He  knelt  there  and  prayed  • 
he  rose  feeling  that  he  had  sufficient  strength  td 
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rn^e  a  fight  for  a  clean  life.    He  says  he  felt  him- 

self  quite  free  of  the  net  of  crime. 
Subconscious  mentation  ?     The  working  of  the 

mmd    fed  by  a  suggestion  from  the  Puncher? 

Yes.  this  is  quite  a  likely  theory;    but  why  the 

man  should  go  to  his  prayers  straight  from  a 
fight  why  his  head  singing  with  blows  should  hold 
the  Idea  of  prayer,  and  should  be  capable  of  receiv- 
ing peace-this  is  difficult  to  explain.    More  diffi- 
cult,  too,   the  explanation  of  his  complete  con- 
version,  the  instant  and  complete  conversion  of 
a  cnmmal  caUed  habitual-so  that  he  rose  up 
with  no  desire  to  steal,  and,  as  the  sequel  haa 
proved,  with  strength  to  withstand  the  temptation 
of  his  former  associates,  with  courage  to  march 
m  the  very  streeto  frequented  by  those  men  under 
the  banner  of  a  ridiculed  salvation 

Even  the  Puncher  could  not  believe  that  the 
^nunal  WM  completely  saved.  He  said  to  the 
adjutant,  with  anxiety.   "Fm  not  happy  about 

1?"  r^ '^  *^«  '^  ^^^*  *^  W  another 
dip.      To  begm  with,  Joe  had  never  done  a  dav»s 

work  m  his  life.  It  was  difficult  to  see  how  he 
would  accustom  himself  to  daily  toU  for  a  smaU 
wage ;  and  he  showed  no  particular  enthusiasm 
in  his  conversion.  »«*»oui 

J^'°"  ""  '^"^  '"'  hia  prayer  to  be  «.- 
Ttey  got  him  employment  in  a  laundry.    He 
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received  no  wages  at  first,  only  his  food,  but  he 
worked  well  and  never  once  gave  occasion  for 
anxiety.  The  whole  neighbourhood  marveUed 
to  see  this  cracksman,  this  friend  of  Milsom  and 
Fowler,  at  humble  work. 

One  day  he  was  painting  a  cart,  and  looking  up 
from  his  job  saw  a  girl  looking  at  him.  He  felt 
that  his  prayer  was  answered.  He  felt  convinced 
that  this  was  the  wife  for  whom  he  had  prayed. 

He  managed  to  strike  up  an  acquaintance, 
albeit  diffident  of  himself  and  terribly  conscious 
of  his  bad  record. 

One  day,  when  they  were  friends,  and  had  dis- 
cussed many  things,  including  their  ideas  of  a 
happy  home,  Joe  said  to  her,  "  Do  you  think  yon 
could  marry  a  man  like  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  answered.    "  Why  T  " 
"Because  when  I  was  in  prison,"  he  said,  "I 
asked  God  to  give  me  a  wife,  and  I  can*t  help 
thinking  you  are  the  one." 

But  before  she  could  reply,  aU  that  he  had  been 
crowded  on  his  mind,  and  he  compared  himself 
with  this  good,  pure,  sensible  girl,  and  felt  un- 
worthy. He  told  her  aU  this,  and  said  that  while 
he  could  not  help  asking  her  to  be  his  wife,  he  did 
not  expect  that  she  would  marry  him.  He  frankly 
and  finely  said  that  he  might  drift  back  and  be 
what  he  was. 

The  girl  said,  « I  know  the  risk.    But  I  teU  you 
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what.    I'U  marry  you,  providing  yon  join  the  Army 
and  become  a  regular  soldier." 

Was  that  the  moment  of  Joe*s  conversion  ? 

It  was  at  that  moment  he  felt  suddenly  and 
supremely  exalted;  his  poor  troubled  soul  was 
flooded  with  light,  like  an  answer  to  prayer,  and 
he  felt  assured  that  he  was  under  the  mercy  and 
protection  of  a  God  Who  cared.  "How  happy 
I  was  !--and  how  happy  I  am  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

It  is  interesting  or  surprising,  as  you  like  it, 
to  see  the  part  played  by  the  Salvation  Army  in 
this  man's  love  story.  The  girl  wanted  a  security. 
In  all  London  she  knew  no  other  than  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  If  he  became  a  soldier,  she  would 
become  his  wife.  The  very  poor,  swept  by  an  ocean 
of  irresistible  oppugnance,  have  a  refuge.  It  is  the 
'Salvation  Army. 

This  man— one  of  our  habitual  criminals— is 
now  as  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  was  once  the  chief  terror,  as  any  man 
living  a  good,  honest,  and  unselfish  Hfe.  His 
devotion  to  his  wife  is  an  adoration.  And  people 
laugh  when  they  tell  you  about  Joe's  tenderness 
to  children,  and  how  he  loves  to  nurse  a  baby. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  back  of  this  con- 
version is  the  force  we  call,  rather  shghtingly, 
respectabiUty.  The  man  wanted  to  be  respect^ 
able,  wanted  a  home,  wanted  to  be  free  of  prisons 
and  police,  wanted  to  have  a  Sunday  dinner  and 
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»  clean  oonsoienoe.  WeU,  but  what  ig  aU  this 
except  a  desire  to  be  better  than  he  was,  to  be 
consciously  right,  superior,  and  happy,  to  reach  the 
height  of  his  character  T 

After  aU.  respectabihty  is  only  another  name 
for  desire  for  betterment.    And  it  must  be  seen 
^at  his  conversion  did  not  stop  at  respectabihty. 
He  IS  supremely  happy  after  three  years  of  married 
hfe ;  he  works  for  his  hving ;  it  is  a  job  to  make 
both  ends  meet ;    there  is  sometimej  an  anxiety 
about  the  future ;  but  in  the  midst  of  this  happi- 
ness,  respectabihty,   and  harassing   anxiety,   the 
soul  of  the  Criminal  is  directed,  hke  that  of  the 
Puncher,  to  saWng  other  souls.    He  is  one  of  the 
Salvationists    in    that    bad    neighbourhood    who 
works  with  an  his  main  to  convert  the  wicked 
the   evil,   and   the  profitless,   and   quite   simply,' 
qmte  genuinely,  without  fee  or  reward,  and  with 
a  fine  manful  earnestness  he  talks  bravely  to  the 
worst  of  his  former  companions  about  the  love 
of  God. 

If  respectabihty  is  the  cause,  the  fruits  of  respect- 
abihty in  the  character  d  this  criminal  are  the 
fruits  of  rehgion. 
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TX^'HEN  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he  deliber- 
ately left  a  comfortable  home  and  gave  him- 
self to  the  London  streets.  From  earliest  childhood 
he  had  manifested  what  is  said  to  be  the  unmis- 
takable trait  of  a  criminal— resistance  to  educative 
influence.  Now,  in  the  fuU  lustihood  of  boyhood, 
he  went  to  the  streets.  He  went  deliberately.  He 
liked  them.  He  wanted  them.  There  appeared  to 
be  no  power  which  could  train  him  for  social  life. 

It  is  interesting  that  this  thoroughly  bad  and 
criminal  man  has  never  been  the  slave  of  sensual 
appetites.  He  has  never  smoked,  he  never  had  the 
smaUest  desire  for  tobacco,  has  never  even  been 
aniious  enough  to  m  '  e  experiment  of  this  habit 
Again,  he  has  never  been  a  drinker.  Pubhc-houses 
have  been  useful  to  him  in  the  way  of  business ; 
he  has  made  them  rendetvaue  for  the  concocting 
of  crimes  ;  but  he  has  never  had  the  least  craving 
for  alcohol.  As  regards  other  sensual  temptations, 
he  appears  always  to  have  been  equaUy  immune. 

One  powerful  passion  possessed  his  being  from 
childhood,  and  left  no  room  for  anything  else ;  this 
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wag  the  passion  for  crime.  And,  not  crime  on  the 
grand  soale^  not  valorous  burglaiy  nor  carefuUy^ 
projected  forgery  or  murder,  but  mean,  savage, 
beastly,  cowardly,  and  odious  crime.  The  reader  is 
now  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  human  monster 
who  occupies  a  middle  place  between  the  felon  and 
the  hooligan ;  a  man  despised  by  the  great  criminal 
and  feared  by  the  rough—*  ruffian  and  a  cur. 

He  sits  before  me,  talking  of  his  past  crimes  in  a 
way  that  makes  me  shudder.    I  do  not  know  any 
man  who  has  at  times  so  filled  me  with  loathing  and 
aversion.    He  is  short  of  stature,  with  great  breadth 
of  high  shoulders,  the  brief  neck  fat  and  spongy. 
His  hair  is  black  and  grows  in  a  silly  fringe  over  his 
forehead ;  his  heavy  face  is  the  colour  of  dough ; 
there  is  deadness  to  human  feeling  in  the  blue  eyes  ; 
the  cruel  mouth,  which  is  never  closed,  shows  teeth 
which  never  meet,  and  has  a  tired  expression,  a 
little  contemptuous  and  indiflferent.    He  speaks  in 
the  manner  of  one  whose  tongue  is  too  big  for  the 
mouth,  thickly,  slowly,  drawlingly.    Sometimes  he 
laughs,  and  the  sound  is  thin,  heartless,  metallic. 
The  impression  he  makes  upon  me  is  one  of  horror. 
And  yet  the  mind  of  the  man  compeb  interest. 
One  feels  that  here  is  an  aspect  of  the  human  soul 
fuU  of  extraordinary  suggestion.     He  gives  one 
fresh  ideas  concerning  evil.     He  makes  iniquity 
take  new  shapes  before  the  mind.     One  contem- 
pktes  him  with  curiosity  and  baffled  wonderment. 
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His  family  is  of  Irish  origin.  The  father  and 
mother  were  respectable  people  occupying  a  more  or 
less  decent  house,  and  following  as  well  as  they  could 
the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  occasionally  visiting  them  in  their  home  and 
encouraging  them  in  ordinary  respectability.  The 
brothers  and  sisters  responded  to  this  training. 
They  went  obediently  to  school,  they  attended 
church,  they  said  their  prayers,  they  grew  up  with 
the  idea  of  getting  the  best  employment  they  could, 
and  submitted,  without  question,  to  the  routine 
of  civilization,  and  the  necessities  of  their  situation 
in  the  social  world. 

Danny  was  the  black  sheep  of  this  humble  family. 
He  was  like  a  stone  to  his  schoolmasters,  imbibing 
nothing,  and  indifferent  to  chastisement.  He  played 
truant  from  church.  He  refused  to  say  his  prayers. 
He  regarded  the  whole  life  of  the  home  with  con- 
temptuous disfavour.  Never  once,  he  says,  was 
he  conscious  of  any  desire  to  learn,  to  be  good,  to 
work  and  get  on  in  the  world.  Always,  from  his 
earliest  remembrance,  he  resented  discipline  and 
loathed  effort.  He  regarded  both  with  impatient 
contempt.  Why  should  one  be  careful  of  behaviour  T 
Why  should  one  try  to  get  on  ?  The  whole  of  his 
being  supplied  no  answer  to  these  questions. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  home-life  became  in- 
sufferable. Its  monotony  irked  him.  He  hated  it 
and  despised  it.    Although  in  that  home  he  was 
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aarared  of  a  comfortable  bed  and  a  suffidenoy  of 
food,  he  preferred  the  hazard  of  the  streets.  He 
went  out  one  day  with  his  hands  in  his  empty 
pockets,  and  he  never  returned. 

He  became  a  slinking  animal  of  prey,  a  human 
stoat,  with  the  streets  of  London  for  his  hnnting- 
groiind.     His  great  physical  strength  made  ^ 
welcome  to  a  gang  of  youths  who  had  taken  to  the 
streets,  most  of  them  at  any  rate,  on  account  of 
brutality  and  starvation  at  home.    This  gang  lived 
by  cnme,  and  were  seldom  so  hard  put  to  it  as  to 
Bl^pm  the  open.   Their  headquarters  was  a  common 
lo^iy-house.  ^  Danny,  who  knew  them  aU,  and 
had  often  joined  them  in  their  devilries,  announced 
to  them  his  intention  of  living  free.    They  welcomed 
hmi  gladly.    He  became  their  leader. 

When  this  gang  had  made  enough  money  by 
cnme  for  food  and  lodging,  they  would  turn,  for 
diversion,  to  the  local  hooligans,  and  use  them 
brutally.     The  Londoner  who  wanders  into  the 
poor  quarters  may  often  have  noticed  a  gang  of 
vagabond  young  men  hurrying  through  the  streets 
as  though  with  some  definite  and  pressing  purpose 
m  view.    He  may,  perhaps,  have  thought  them  to 
be  hooligans.     In  reality  they  were  probably  the 
dreaded   enemies    of   hooligans,    young   criminals 
whose  passion  for  savagery  drives  them  every  now 
and  then  to  fight  those  for  ^om  the  police  do  not 
trouble  to  interfere.    Apparentiy,  a  young  criminal 
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18  often  TMited  with  this  oyermastering  impnlBe  to 
fight,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  earned  enough  money 
for  his  needs  and  has  eaten  his  fill,  an  hour's 
idleness  at  a  street  comer  will  end  in  one  of  these 
sudden  sallyings  out  to  fight  the  roughs. 

Danny  took  part  in  endless  battles  of  this  kind, 
many  and  many  a  time  half  murdering  his  enemies. 
It  was  his  sport—his  cricket  and  football  and 
physical  culture.  The  gang  to  which  he  belonged 
was  powerful,  savage,  and  desperate.  Nobody 
dared  to  interfere  with  it.  Let  Danny  and  his  mates 
swing  suddenly  round  a  street  comer,  and  women 
drew  back  from  the  gate  to  the  doorsteps,  children 
were  caUed  from  the  gutters,  and  the  hooligans  ran 
for  their  lives.  During  the  fight,  men  looked  on 
from  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  houses,  never 
daring  to  interfere,  even  if  their  own  sons  were 
among  the  hooligans.  And  this  was  merely  the 
recreation  of  Danny  and  his  gang  of  thieves. 

This  savagery  took  another  form  when  Danny 
advanced  in  strength  and  brotality.  It  was  a 
favourite  occupation  of  theirs  to  waylay  a  police- 
mail  at  night,  to  club  him  from  behind  with  a  piece 
of  iron,  and  while  he  lay  unconscious  and  silent  on 
the  ground  to  kick  him  from  head  to  heel.  Danny 
became  what  is  called  a  "  Copper  Basher." 

Perhaps  this  cowardly  scoundrelism  was  inspired 
by  hatred  of  prison.  Very  soon  after  Danny  had 
taken  to  the  streets  he  was  arrested  for  felony. 
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and  disappeared  from  society  for  three  monthi. 
His  crime,  of  which  he  wiU  not  speak,  and  which 
he  proudly  insists  was  a  "  felony,"  may  possibly 
have  been  the  theft  of  twopence  or  threepence  from 
a  child  sent  to  fetch  a  loaf  of  bread  from  the  baker's. 
Whatever  it  was,  Danny  went  to  prison  for  three 
months,  and  those  three  months  made  him  in- 
finitely  more   cruel,   infinitely   more   savage,    in- 
finitely more  dangerous  than  ever  he  had  been  be- 
fore.    Three  years  might  have  broken  his  heart, 
three  months  hardened  it. 

A  few  instances  of  the  way  in  which  he  earned 
his  Uving  WiU  suffice  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
his  mind.    As  k  boy  he  learned  to  let  a  mate  snatch 
his  cap  from  his  head  and  fling  it  among  the  boxes 
displayed  outside  a  grocer's  or  a  fruiterer's  shop ; 
while  the  mate  ran  away  in  pretended  fear  of  Danny,' 
Danny,  apologizing  to  the  shopman,  would  recover 
his  cap  with  an  egg  or  an  apple,  or  a  pound  of 
sausages  inside  it,  and  rush  off  to  punish  his  accom- 
plice.   Later  on  he  became  an  expert  shop-lifter. 
For  months,  even  for  years,  one  may  say  that  this 
man  lived  by  stealing  from  shops.     He  was  not 
content  with  snatching  goods,   but   coveted  the 
money  in  the  tiU.    This  was  one  of  his  favourite 
dodges  :  He  and  a  mate,  having  chosen  their  shop, 
and  seen  that  it  was  empty,  would  enter  swiftly 
from  the  street ;  whUe  Danny  vaulted  the  counter 
and  fiUed  his  pockets  from  the  tiU,  the  other  lay 
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fall  length  in  front  of  the  door  leading  to  the  par- 
lour ;  if  by  ohanoe  Danny  was  so  long  at  the  till 
as  to  give  the  shopman  time  to  rise  from  his  chair, 
on  opening  the  door  and  rushing  out  upon  the  thief, 
the  unfortunate  tradesman  would  trip  over  the 
accomplice's  body,  and  come  a  cropper. 

It  can  be  imagined  that  blackguards  of  this  type 
would  soon  discover  the  shops  kept  by  poor  old 
women  with  no  man  to  protect  them. 

Another  very  profitable  "  lay  "  was  that  of  steal- 
ing from  drunken  men.  It  did  not  matter  whether 
the  drunkard  was  a  poor  man  or  a  rich  man,  whether 
he  was  discovered  by  day  or  by  night ;  Danny 
always  went  for  him  and  left  him  bare.  One  story, 
illustrating  the  coldbloodedness  of  these  young 
criminals,  will  show  the  reader  how  calmly  robberies 
of  this  order  can  be  executed  in  the  streets. 

One  night,  ranging  the  better  quarters  of  London 
in  searoh  of  proy,  Danny  and  a  mate  noticed  a 
well-dressed  man  sitting  on  the  doorstep  of  a  house 
in  one  of  the  best  London  squares.  They  immediately 
made  for  him,  and  found  him  sound  asleep,  lliero 
were  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  near 
them.  They  took  the  man*s  money,  his  pocket- 
book,  his  watch  and  chain,  his  studs  and  links, 
and  handkerchief.  During  these  operations  he 
roused,  and  they  mothered  him  with  great  tender- 
ness, professing  their  willingness  to  see  him  safely 
home.    Then,  when  the  robbery-  was  complete,  they 
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looted  .bout  th.m.    No  on.  w«  to  b.  ««,.    n. 

romd,  wt  .bout  the  num  they  lad  w^LdTS 
b^muMered  hhn  with  their  &  Jtdt^l::? 

.wild one ;  he in.de MI .ttempt  to flght  •  «m1  e™n 
when  .m«hed  and  kicked  «,d  brokei  h;  ^n^ 

^^'  h^^  r«^t*pS  t^  "'^'  T'' 

■annr.  ♦!.—  .  pooKeta.    At  the  comer  of  the 

8q«»rB  they  encountered  .  poUoenum.  "GovW 
~id  D.nny,  with  .  cheerful  «nile.  "there',  .^d 
Inshnum  down'  there,  nuui  drunk;  ifU  tL^  !,„ 
of  you  to  hold  him."  ""  take  two 

^  of  n„nd  m  mother  «peot.    Rom  lu  I  om 

Si^e^-7"^  "O""-  »  not  altogether  1^ 
th.t  there  M  honour  wnong  thieve..  Olieyeg  prev 
upon  e«h  other,  give  e«A  other  up  to  t^p^ 
~b«rf  steal  from  e«,h  other.  Cfeiinlyl.r;™ 
of  th«rf  repre«„ted  by  Danny  never  experienc^ 
.^scruple.  Uat  is  what  md^^X!  ^^ 
b™^r  f '*"'*^-    Ho  ''^  of  brutes  the  most 

tutors  the  most  lying  and  the  most  treacherous 
«.d  throughout  it  aU  he  never  onoe  felt  that  h^l 

mdeed,  the  more  it  tickled  his  fMoy.    He  did  th^ 
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most  8<rarvy  thingpa  imaginable  without  a  moment*! 
twinge  of  oonsoienoe,  '  laughed  over  them  after- 
wards. 

What  does  the  reader  think  of  minds  capable 
of  such  a  scheme  as  this  7    The  story  got  about 
that  a  bad  woman  had  "pinched"  a  purse  and  was 
treating  two  of  her  friends  in  a  public-house.    Two 
thieves  immediately  set  out  to  get  the  stolen  purse. 
When  they  reached  the  public-house,  one  of  them 
boldly  asked  for  a  share  of  the  plunder.    It  was 
refused.    He  then  told  the  other  two  women  by 
signs  that  it  meant  five  shillings  each  if  they  cleared 
out.    They  emptied  their  tumblers,  and  departed— 
with  loving  farewells  to  the  bemused  friend  who 
had  "treated"  them.     When  they  were  outside, 
the  thief  filled  himself  a  glass  of  water,  grabbed  the 
purse,  passed  it  to  his  mate,  and  at  the  same  time 
flung  the  water  fuU  in  the  face  of  the  woman  as  she 
rose  to  pursue.    The  water  struck  her  in  the  mouth, 
and  she  stumbled  back  choking ;    the  thief  fiUed 
another  tumbler  and  shot  the  water,  with  tremen- 
dous force,  between  her  gasping  lips,  sending  her 
down.    While  she  lay  on  the  floor,  he  poured  more 
water  down  her  mouth  and  over  her  face.    Then  he 
calmly  caUed  the  landlord.   "  Here's  a  woman  in  a 
fit,"  he  said ;    "  give  us  some  more  water."    The 
landlord  hastily  passed  a  heavy  carafe,  and  the 
thief  poured  it  over  the  woman  till  she  was  nearly 
suffocated.    "  She'U  be  aU  right  in  a  minute  or  two  » 
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said  the  thief,  and  got  up.  The  woman  staggered 
to  her  feet,  choking  and  purple,  and  made  her  way 
out  of  the  house  in  a  vain  quest  of  the  thief. 

Danny  laughs  over  that  story  to  this  day,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  even  now,  while  he  hates  the  act 
and  could  not  do  it  again,  he  realizes  the  full 
measure  of  its  cruelty  and  abommation. 

But  while  he  was  foUowing  a  life  of  crime,  Uving 
with  criminals  in  common  lodging-houses,  and  never 
domg  an  hour's  honest  work,  there  came  constant 
and  mcreasingly  long  interruptions  from  the  police. 
Again  and  again  Danny  was  arrested,  again  and 
again  the  police  got  even  with  him  in  the  ceU  at  the 
station,  and  again  and  agam  he  "went  up  the 
street."    If  he  laughs  at  the  memory  of  his  crimes, 
he  laughs  good-naturedly  at  the  punchings  and 
kickings  which  the  police  gave  him  in  the  ceU.    He 
says  he  never  got  so  knocked  about  in  his  life 
**  They'd  punch  me  in  the  nose,"  he  says,  smiling ; 
and  when  I  went  down  waUop,  one  of  them  would 
hold  me  up  for  his  pal  to  have  a  smack  at  my 
mouth.     And  then  they'd  aU  set  about  me  with 
their  boots.     Cruel  I "  he  says,  tossing  his  head 
and  laughing  good-temperedly.     He   calls   these 
private  punishments  of  the  police  "  having  it  done 
upon  me." 

Of  course,  Danny  was  weU  known  as  a  cowardly 
assaulter  of  police.  One  understands  that  retribu- 
tion  in  the  cell  of  the  station.    But  it  was  not  the 
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TOj  to  make  this  gavage  enemy  of  Boofety  »  useful 
and  .^uous  citizen.  Erery  time  Damiy  "  came 
down  the  street "  he  ma  worse. 

"  I'll  teU  yon  what  prison  does  for  a  num."  Dannv 
leans  forward,  rests  both  forearms  on  the  table,  and 
regards  me  fixedly,  with  bitterness  evident  ik^ 
loose  mouth.     "It  hardens  him.    Ask  any  man 

what  hB  offence  was,  nor  whether  he  was  hard  or 
green  when  he  went  in.    Ifs  bound  lo.    It  can't  do 
noothennse.    It  hardens  a  man."    He  site  back, 
and  contmnes  m  his  drawling  roice.     "Aaothe^ 
thing  It  <ioes  is  to  learn  a  man  more  tricks  than 
what  he  knew  before  he  went  in.    Prisons  see  more 
tWng  m  one  day  than  the  rest  of  the  world  sees 
m  a  fortm't    It  stands  to  reason.    Look  up  a  lot  of 
men,  treat  them  like  animals,  half  starve  them,  and 
never  make  «^  attempt  to  toaoh  them,  and  what's 
the  result  t    They  do  you  aU  round.    You'd  never 
beheve  how  much  plug  tobacco  gete  into  prison. 
There  s  precious  few  warders  who  don't  do  a  bit  of 
pnvato  tradmg  on  their  own  account.     And  the 
co^kshop  tompte  starving  men,  and  shaipens  theb 
^ts.    WeU,  I  learnt  more  clever  dodges  in  prison 
thM  ever  I  learned  outeide,  I  know  that." 

uT^'Jr'^  **!*  """^  instructions  had  no  effect 
upon  hM  conscience.   Like  others  I  have  questioned 

record  of  his  pnson  experience  did  a  chaplain  entei 

li 
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hifl  oeU  or  speak  to  him  in  private.    Never  once  did 
a  single  person,  governor  or  chaplain,  make  any 
eflfort  to  awaken  &nd  stimulate  the  sleeping  con- 
science of  this  criminal.     As  a  representative  of 
society  the  governor  received  him,  and  locked  him 
up ;    as  a  representative  of  religion  the  chaplain 
read  prayers  and  preached  a  sermon  to  him  on 
Sunday.     The  taxpayer  in  his  home,  confidently 
hoping  that  the  poor  wretches  in  prison  are  being 
reformed   and   regenerated,    likes    to   think   that 
posterity  will  escape  the  heavy  charge  of  punishing 
the  lawbreakers.    And  in  his  ceU  Danny  plots  more 
villainies  an^  rehearses  new  crimes  against  the  hour 
when  he  will  go  "down  the  street." 

Once  only  did  Danny  ever  have  private  words 
with  a  prison  chaplain.    After  serving  a  term  he 
went  before  the  chaplain,  who  had  expressed  no 
wish  to  see  him,  and  asked  for  the  suit  of  clothes 
provided  by  the  Prisoners*  Aid  Society.    The  chap- 
lain looked  at  him,  shook  his  head,  and  repUed, 
"Not  for  you.    You'U  be  back  again  in  a  week  or 
two."  Like  the  Criminal  whose  story  we  have  told, 
Danny's  blood  fired  up.    But  he  checked.    "That's 
giving  a  bloke  a  good  heart  to  go  down  the  road 
with  I  "  he  exclaimed,  and  Uughed.    U  the  repre- 
sentative of  religion  could  have  realized  it,  that 
laugh  was  his  indictment. 

Consider,  in  passing,  how  the  story  of  this  chap- 
lain iUustrates  the  truth  of  Professor  James's  re- 
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nMTks  about  «K»nd-hand  religion.  Directly  you  pul 
»  man  w,thm  a  gaol,  a.  the  official  representative 
of  religion,  as  the  offloiri  deputy  obeying  the  divine 
^ction  to  visit  tho»  in  pLoniT  su»  Z 
Omstiamty  becomes  there  as  much  a  matter  of 
roatme  as  the  rest  of  the  penal  discipline  O^ 
h«  sympathy  with  the  chapUin;  to  visft  hardened 

paid  to  do  th«,  sav«,g  work,  stay  at  home  saying 

the  T"t '  7^'  '  «""'  """'•«'  "^  P»haps  hZ 
^v^ew  that  nussions  to  prisoners,  c^nducLd  by 
m»s^nanes  who  have  themselves  suife««i  and  Z 
pented  nnght  make  religion  even  in  a  pri^^^ 
true  and  vital  thing  which  saves  the  so,^  ^ 

Danny,  u  I  have  said,  represents  the  lowest  type 
of  cnmmal.  When  one  refleote  upon  thTuiT 
b^eness  of  his  mind  it  seems  impJLible  It^ 

n^^f.  !^^  •.  ""*  '""'  "^'  happened,  I  must 
narrate  an  incident  of  his  prison  career  which  Z 
show  how  very  base  and  vile  was  his  char«,t« 

nerves  7     1  remember  some  veara  aan 
gomg  over  the  prison  at  Wormwood  BcX!  Z 
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seeing  a  single  warder,  unarmed,  in  charge  of  a 
number  of  men  in  the  carpenter's  shop  all  handling 
more  or  less  formidable  tools  ;  it  struck  me,  then, 
that  a  good  story  might  be  written  of  a  convict 
whose  eyes  succeeded  in  breaking  down  a  warder's 
nerves,  so  that  he  dared  not  to  be  alone.  Danny 
told  me  of  an  incident  that  shows  my  imagination 
had  reason. 

"There  was  a  war(?3r,"  he  said,  "who  got  the 
jumps,  and  tried  to  cure  them  by  being  extra 
strict.     He  was  particularly  funky  of  one  man. 
Somehow  or  other,  I  was  always  a  favourite  with 
the  wardei3,,got  soft  jobs,  and  was  treated  lenient. 
Well,  this  bloke  came  to  me  one  day  and  said, 
•  Look  here,  if  you'll  say  that  so-and-so,'  naming 
the  man  he  was  afraid  of,  *  set  about  me,  it'll  be 
worth  something  good  to  you.'    I  said  I  wouldn't 
say  nothing  of  the  kind;    but  sure  enough  the 
prisoner  was  put  away.    When  I  was  taken  before 
the  governor,  and  he  said  that  I  had  behaved  well 
in  rescuing  the  warder  from  the  prisoner,  that  the 
poor  man  might  probably  have  been  murdered  but 
for  me,  and  that  in  consideration  of  this  act  he 
would  see  ihat  my  sentence  was  shortened,  I  was 
so  taken  aback  that  I  couldn't  speak." 

One  feels  that  Danny  might  have  spoken  if  he 
had  chosen  ;  one  does  not  believe  that  he  ever  lost 
power  of  speech  or  was  ever  astonished  by  anything. 
No;    he  was  the  type  of  man  who  would  "give 
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«.yone  «w»y.»  But  Danny  is  «eh«ned  of  certain 
thmgs  in  hiB  past ;  the  farther  he  gets  away  from 
that  past  and  the  mote  settled  he  becomes  in  happi- 

IZrt  r^  °'  '"'"'•  *''*  ""^  »  "•»  inclined  to 
btarr  the  blackest  things  in  his  memory.  He  tells 
you  h«  iirst  crime  was  a  "felony";  he  prefers 
that  you  should  form  the  impression  of  a  terrible 
buiglaiy   not  pence-snatching  from  a  poor  chUd 

»!  1*^1    .  ""  **^*°  "^"^  ™  *>»»  ^  «o»ld  not 
speak ;  he  does  not  want  you  to  think  that  he  eare  a 

■»an«way.  If  he  lies  in  this  way.  one  can  forgive  him 
I  am  convinced,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that 

thM  man  had  m  his  soul  an  that  is  most  dastardly 
b«e,  scurvy  and  vile;  I  do  not  think  there  w« 
«ny  imagmable  mean  thing  that  he  would  not 
have  done  And  the  more  one  realizes  this  utter 
«.d  hornbk  baseness,  the  more  wonderful  appears 
the  revolution  of  his  character.  ^^^ 

It  came  about  that  Dandy  was  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  soon 
after  the  conversion  of  the  Puncher.     Of  course 
he  had  heard  of  that  miraculous  eve.,      and    of 
course,  he  had  laughed  over  it  with  some  of 'tlw 
Puncher-s  old  mates  in  the  lodging-houses.    B^ 
in  pr«on,  reahzmg  the  weary  time  of  monotonous 
suffering  ahead   of  him.    the  conversion   of   Z 
Puncher  stuck  in  his  mind  and  haunted  his  thoughu 
He  knew  that  the  Puncher  was  better  off  „  a 
saved  man  than  as  a  drunkard.    He  imagined  th^ 
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Puncher's  home,  his  fare,  his  good  meals,  nice 
clothes,  his  liberty  unshadowed  by  fear  of  police. 
Then  he  considered  within  himself  how  bad  and  low 

the  Puncher  had  been,  a  "  hopeless  »  drunkard.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  wonderful  thing  that  a  man  so 
abandoned  to  drink,  and  such  a  man,  should  aU 
of  a  sudden  give  it  up.  He  was  quite  dazed  and 
staggered  by  the  thought.  What  a  drunkard,  what 
a  frightful  drunkard,  the  Puncher  had  been ;  and 
now  he  was  clean  and  respectable ! 

For  days  the  prisoner  fed  his  mind  upon  this 
thought  in  the  solitude  of  his  ceU.  Alone  in  that 
little  cramped  space  of  stone,  locked  in,  and  without 
sight  of  tree,  sky,  or  moving  creature,  the  hardened 
criminal  reflected  upon  the  "fair  marvel"  of 
Puncher's  conversion. 

And  one  day  revelation  came  to  this  base  and 
savage  mind.  It  came  suddenly,  without  miracle, 
and  it  did  not  in  the  least  stagger  him.  He  started 
up  with  the  thought  in  his  mind,  "  K  God  can  save 
Puncher,  He  can  save  me  I  " 

The  revelation  was  too  clear  and  staring  to  stagger 
him.  This  thing,  which  had  never  before  occurred 
to  him,  was  obvious,  plain  as  a  pikestaff.  And 
yet  it  was  wonderful.  "  If  God  can  save  Puncher, 
that  awful  and  degraded  sinner,  He  can  save  me-^ 
I  who  love  myself  and  know,  therefore,  that  I  am 
not  so  bad  as  other  people."  Why  on  earth  had 
he  not  thought  of  this  before  T 
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In  Victor  Hugo's  QuatrerVingt-Treize  there  is  this 
question  and  answer:  Boisberthelot  said  to  La 
VieuviUe.  "  Do  you  beUeve  in  God,  chevaUer  ?  " 
La  VieuviUe  repUed,  "  Yes.    No.    Sometimes." 

Sometimes  all  men  believe.     Danny's   "some- 
times "  had  now  arrived.    Hitherto  God  had  never 
occupied  his  mind.    He  had  thought  nothing  about 
religion,  one  way  or  the  other.    "  God  "  was  a  term 
convenient  to  round  oflF  an  oath  with.     "Hell" 
meant  something  bad.     As  for  "  heaven,"  it  was 
too  soft  even  for  an  oath ;    he  had  never  been 
mterested  in  that  place ;   it  seemed  to  him  some- 
thing unmanly  and  young-ladylike ;   he  certainly 
had  no  objection  to  going  there  after  death,  if  hell 
was  the  only  alternative ;    but  he  reckoned  it  as 
had  as  a  Sunday-school. 

AU  these  years  Danny  had  lived  in  modem 
London,  which  spends  milUons  of  pounds  a  year 
on  religion  and  morality,  and  his  ideas  of  God  were 
what  we  have  said.    Surrounded  on  aU  sides  by 
churches,  charitable  agencies,  rescue  societies,  and 
educational  machinery;    brought  by  prison  dis- 
cipline   to   a  wiUy-niUy    consideration  of   formal 
rehgion  on  many  a  crawling  sabbath  day,  this  man 
had  yet  never  formulated  to  himself  any  ideas  of 
God,  existence,  immortaUty.    His  phrase  concern- 
mg  religion  has  a  penetrating  significance :  "  I  never 
gave  it  a  thought."    He  had  thoughts,  plenty  of 
them,  for  crime,  scoundrelism,  and  lowest  rascality  • 
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but  not  one,  not  one.  for  life,  its  meaning,  ito  ». 
•PoiMibility.  its  great  iaane.  ™»™W.  •«•  »- 

And  now  the  flnt  idea  of  God  which  ocoorred  to 

nC^  mTl^  .  '"^  "^  »nJ»Ppme«  into  happi- 
neee.  Without  any  qneetion  a.  to  the  abiMty  of 
«u.  SometUng  to  help  and  save,  V^y  J^Z 
^«dWB     But  in  a  manner  ohar^^r^ 

^^"    "fl  P'™«"°»y  P»».  thie  etched 
pnaoner  put  God  on  Hia  mettle.    And  there  was 
M  element  of  aelf-righteousnees  in  hi.  idea     "U 
God  cm  save  Puncher.  He  can  save  me." 
sZ^Tl*^^  '"•d«8tood,  prayer  was  neces- 
"•^.    So  he  got  upon  his  knees  in  the  prison  cell 
«d  offered  his  first  prayer.   He  w«.  a  j^nng  ^ 
^I^Z  r*""*/^"  «>»'  of  his  short  Me  had 
^tvT^'^*~"'=  He  h«l  never  had ^.oppor. 
^f.y    T^}^e  «Iigion;    h  .  h«i  ^ 
even  the  Idea  of  God  a  moment's  thought.    Bu" 

wh.t^^^e-a^o::r:'r^ytr.tJ: 

^^f.t^.^thatthisdep.vcd^Zt;^ 

He  says  that  he  prayed  throughout  hi.  Ion. 
sentence,  md  hoped  th,.t  when  he  left  pri«,n  fo^ 
^jould  smile  upon  him.  that  it  wo,K'-.L, 

a  came  out  and  was  met  by  the  Puncher.  An 
answer  m)  prayer. 
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,J^^  ^""^  ^"^  to  Wm  in  hi.  qnirt.  wiribl, 
tashion.  What  a  rotten  life  lie  was  Uving  I  w, 
V»»me.  middle  ^  approaching,  and  twelve  yean 
of  pnsonl  Was  the  game  worth  the  oandler 
Waa  he  happy  ? 

Now  this  reasoning  is  powerful  enough,  because 
so  obvious  and  sensible,  in  the  case  of  a  drunkard  • 
but  Danny  was  a  man  without  carnal  appetites- 
he  was  a  brain  concentrated  on  crime.  Could  it 
convert  the  thought  of  this  man.  could  rt  change  the 
grey  matter  of  his  brain,  habituated  fromlSancy 
to  cunnmg  and  rascality  ?  Its  one  effect  was  to 
draw  from  Danny  the  admission  that  certainly  he 
did  not  want  to  be  "  copped  "  again 

Then  the  Puncher  moved  from  morality  to  religion. 
He  spoke  of  spiritual  peace,  the  pleasant  feeU^  of 
a  hfe  hved  rightly,  the  power  of  God  to  wipel^ay 

sms  and  give  a  soul  a  new  birth.    He  told  Danny 
that  thek-e  was  no  other  way. 

I>«my  was  impressed.    He  said  he  wanted  to  be 
saved.    He  said  he  wouldn't  mind  giving  religion 
a  chance.    But,  what  about  work  ?    Hewould^ve 
to  work;    that  wasn't  nice  to  begin  with;    and 
where  was  he  to  find  it  ? 
Puncher  said,  "  Leave  that  to  God." 
The  answer  was  a  fine  one ;  it  manifested  a  pro- 
ftmdity  of  spiritual  experience.    For  the  Puncher 
knew  that  while  in  his  pre«,nt  state  Damiy^T^ 
capable  of  prolonged  and  monotonous  work,  and 
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was  inolined  to  give  himself  to  religion  only  to 
escape  prison  and  get  a  "soft  job";  neverthelejs, 
let  him  be  converted  and  his  whole  attitude  to  wop)' 
and  to  religion  would  suffer  a  revolutionary  change. 
Let  him  be  converted,  and  he  would  welcome  any 
work,  the  most  arduous  and  dreary,  so  long  as  it 
was  honest ;  let  him  be  converted,  and  he  would 
rather  starve  than  Uve  by  the  religion  which  had 
given  him  such  pure  joy. 

Such  was  the  Puncher's  faith  in  conversion ; 
such  to  him  was  the  reality  of  the  new  birth. 
And  this  is  really  what  happened  to  Danny. 
Danny  came  to  the  Salvation  Army  meeting; 
he  felt  a  light  of  illumination  break  through  his  soul 
at  the  adjutant's  assurance  of  GJod's  love  for  the 
worst  of  men  ;  he  realized  aU  of  a  sudden  the  need 
for  love  in  his  own  barren  heart,  and  in  that  spirit— 
the  spirit  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart— he  knelt 
at  the  penitent  form,  and  for  the  first  time  reaUy 
reached  into  the  infinite.    He  prayed  for  mercy ; 
he  prayed  for  strength. 
He  rose  from  his  knees  a  changed  man. 
This  change  was  absolute  and  entire.    Prom  being 
cruel,  he  became  as  tender  as  a  woman.     Prom 
being  a  cunning  thief,   he  became  scrupulously 
honest.     From  being  a  loafer  and  unemployable, 
who  had  never  done  a  single  day's  work  in  his  civil 
life,  he  became  an  industrious  workman.     Prom 
being  basely  selfish,  he  became  considerate  for 
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others,  giving  both  himself  and  presently  his  money 
to  the  service  of  religion.  "The  greatest  change 
in  Danny,"  said  a  friend  who  knows  him  well,  "  is 
his  gentleness.  He  couldn't  hurt  a  fly  now,  and 
any  tale  of  cruelty  or  suffering,  especially  where 
children  are  concerned,  fairly  breaks  him  down." 
What  a  revolution  in  personality!  What  a  new 
birth! 

Danny  has  risen  to  be  foreman  in  his  employ- 
ment, trusted  and  respected  by  his  masters,  and 
obeyed  by  those  under  him  with  the  scrupulous- 
ness which  inferior  na^  res  observe  in  their  rela- 
tions with  a  powerful  will.  He  has  married  a 
religious  woman,  who  would  only  accept  his  pro- 
posal on  condition  of  his  remaining  always  a  soldier 
in  the  Salvation  Army,  and  they  both  work  for  the 
Army,  heart  and  soul,  in  their  spare  time.  The 
home  is  one  of  the  happiest  in  the  district ;  Danny's 
bargaining  in  the  matter  of  old  furniture  astonishhig 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  Such  muslin  curtains 
in  the  windows,  such  flower-boxes  on  the  sills,  such 
carpets,  picfeiiTes,  easy  chairs,  and  mantelpiece 
ornaments,  are  not  to  be  matched  for  miles  around. 
"  Oh,  yes,"  said  one  of  his  friends ;  "  he's  a  daddy 
for  home." 

In  spite  of  his  appearance,  which  repels  me,  in 
spite  of  his  manner,  which  repulses  me,  this  once 
low  brute  has  reached  from  vileness  to  goodness, 
and  is  a  force  on  the  side  of  religion.    He  loves  his 
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•hUdren  ^  tend«ly.  h.  wouM  no  mo»  whin, 
or  o.dg»  thm  ni.Jtre.t  .  drunks  nuu,,  md  fc,  j, 
now  too  tired  to  do  »  wvio.,  nevw  nnwfllin.  to 
hdp  to  «,y  good  M«I  noblo  work.  Ck.nT«rionL 
not  altered  hi.  .ppe«Moe  or  hi.  n»nner ;  but  it 
ha.  pyen  hun  a  new  wnU. 

I«t  thi.  moident  diow  to  what  point  m  nriritnallty 
rooh  a  b«»  nature  may  be  brought  by  religion^ 
N<*  long  ago  one  of  hi.  d.te„,  .  a«^  l^n 
athoho  who  Mem.  to  loathe  her  brother  more 
now  for  his  SalTationlMn  than  ever  .he  did  for  hi. 
cnme..  oame  to  the  open-air  Sunday  meeting  of 
tt»  ooq«,  openly  reviled  «,d  mocked  her  brother 
before  the  whole 'rtieet,  and  finaUy  .truck  him  a 
■wnging  blow  aoron  the  mouth. 

All  that  Danny  did  wa.  to  cro«  to  the  other  ride 
of  tte  rmg.    Hi.  look  wa,  very  ugly;  he  wa,  a. 

that  which  ahnort  frightened  «,me  people;  but 
he  rjetrjoned  hun«,If .  held  hi.  peace,  ami  ke^t  hi. 
hand,  off  the  virago. 

When  yon  think  what  thi.  man  had  been,  «,„ 
"iltt.  the  meht  of  hi.  conduct,  and  the  m^ 
Of  hu  new  character. 


LOWEST  OF  THE  LOW 

J^TRK.  i".UKRTTT>  had  her  troubles  from  the 
earhvot  days  jt  ler  marriage.  But  when  her 
hushaiia  ]iei.  leavir-  her  with  a  baby,  their 
troublti.  bogon  M  bo  .jsperate,  the  common  con- 
dition of  tile  trn  bier,  of  very  poor  people.  She 
couid  earii  sumuent  money  by  charing  and  laundiy- 
work  to  keep  the  v.  o^f  on  the  mat,  but  the  vista  of 
her  hfe  p loiri'^r^  no  departure  of  this  menace. 

On  occasional  visits  to  the  tavern  she  took  her 
baby  in  her  arms,  so  that  he  began  to  see  something 
of  life  at  an  age  whoa  other  children  of  other  classes 
are  restricted  to  a  mere  view  of  the  sky  from  their 
backs  on  tho  cushions  of  perambulators.    He  was 
stiU  little  more  than  an  infant,  but,  no  doubt,  sub- 
consciously a  very  knowing  one,  when  Mrs.  Burrup 
took  a  second  husband.    The  man  was  of  a  cheerful 
disposition  and  liked  a  glass.     The  happy  couple 
drank  together,  and  the  knowing  infant  looked  on. 
Who  shall  declare  the  thoughts  of  this  child  of  poor 
London,  or  measure  the  eCects  upon  his  conscious- 
ness of  this  convivial  infancy  ? 
Something  definite  may  be  said  of  this  emerging 
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Btod   ttungs    he  peroeired   that   the  prevailing 
character  of  human  life  w«i  trouble.    The  relations 
between  h«i  mother  and  stepfather  were  strail^ 
IVom  mommg  to  night  the  voices  of  these  two 
grown-ups,  so  inseparably  connected  with  his  life 
were  m.  loud  key.    Ocoasonslly  their  arms  whirled' 
^i     Li  ^*""  """^^  Wl  to  the  floor,  rismg 
2^h  a  reddened  eye  to  shout  fierce-sounding  worff 
after  the  departmg  figure  of  the  other.    The  child 
had  some  knowledge  of  what  whirling  arms  signified. 
OooasionaUy  he  came  in  for  a  cuff,  a  shaktoTor  a 
P«empto.y  smacking.     Later  the  boy  diso^Vered 
^    he  was  generally  hungry.     This  disoovenr 
swaUowed  op  mterest  in  all  other  phenomemi.    A 
hungry  chUd  inhablte  a  world  of  which  we  Imow 
nothmg.    He  was  quite  yomig  when  he  learned  to 
feok  ^r  the  craying.  of  his  own  stomach.Td,^ 

^,T,'  ".^  T^  "^y"  "  P°"  ^"•Jo"  do  .teal, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  adventure  and  the  love  of 

dan^r,  but  rather  in  the  rude,  barbaric,  and  hone^i 
f«lnon  of  our  «,cestors,  to  «tti«fy  the  dem«,ds  of 
h^  body^  He  stole  perristenUy.  He  stole  be™fu» 
hewant^«>methmgtoeat.   Hmidred,  of  children 

«o»ble  mstagation  of  nature ;  it  does  not  do  to 
ttunk  about  it.  One  may  seek  to  escape  from  t^ 
^««on  of  such  a  thought,  by  conTderin^  ^ 
exct^nent  of  ««,h  a  life  to  a  ohiM  untrouwll^ 
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present  by  scruples  of  conscience.    The  Kttle  boy 
creeping  up  to  shop  door  j  or  diving  in  and  out  of 
costermongers'    barrows,    Tith    a   sharp   eye    for 
policemen,  could  have  told  the  sporting  world  some- 
thing  original  and  two-sided  about  hunting.     He 
was  fox  and  hound.    He  experienced  the  dangers, 
dehghts,  and  difficulties  of  running  with  the  hare 
and  hunting  with  the  hounds.    He  hunted  and  was 
hunted.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  Uttle 
i^orant  boy  could  prey  upon  respectable  and  law- 
abiding  tradesmen  with  impunity,  could  outwit  the 
watchfuhiess  and  sagacity  of  that  immense  force 
which  society  has  raised  for  its  protection  against 
thieves,  villains,  pariahs,  and  outcasts.    Again  and 
agam  the  poor  littie  creature  was  laid  by  the  heels 
that  is  to  say,  had  the  lobe  of  an  ear  caught  between 
the  thumb  and  index  of  a  policeman,  and  found  him- 
self marched  thus  ignominiously  home  to  the  rebuke 
of  parental  authority.    If  he  managed  to  elude  the 
pohce,  seldom  a  day  went  by  when  some  watchful 
young  tradesman  at  his  shop  door  did  not  "  fetch 
lum  a  cr«3k  on  the  head,"  just  as  a  warning  not  to 
steal  from  that  particular  shop. 

The  boy's  hfe  consisted  of  more  kicks  than  ha'- 
pence. U  he  was  not  one  of  those  shivering,  dirtv 
and  neglected  Uttle  creatures  who  creep  aS)ut  the 
streets  on  naked  feet,  with  the  rain  wetting  their 
mat  of  hair  and  the  wind  driving  at  their  ra«»d 
jackets-forlorn,  famiihed,  and  wretched,  at^ 
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he  presented  a  picture  to  the  religious  consoienoe  of 
England  sufficiently  disturbing.     If  someone  had 
caught  him  early  in  those  cruel  days,  had  taken  him 
from  that  wicked  environment,  taught  him  habits 
of  cleanliness  and  self-respect,  given  him  some  idea 
of  good  and  honour,  placed  him  in  a  position  where 
he  could  see  life  as  a  pleasant  thing  and  reasonably 
understand  the  metaphor  which  calls  Providence  a 
Father,  he  might  have  grown  into  a  manhood 
worthy  of  civilization  and  religion,  he  might  have 
been  saved  from  infamy.     But  no  one  did  this. 
None  of  the  numerous  charitable  agencies  t(»  which 
humanity  subsqribes  what  it  can  aflFord  out  of  its 
plenty  rescued  this  stray  little  child  exposed  to  the 
cruelties  and  temptations  of  the  London  streetg. 
Beaten  by  a  drunken  stepfather,  kicked  aad  cufied 

by  tradesmen,  hunted  and  arrested  by  the  police 

this  mite  in  the  midst  of  vast  London  was  utterly 
without  friend  or  helper,  except  for  his  mother.  Is 
it  not  terrible  to  think  that  we  can  devise  nothing 
to  save  such  8u£Fering  as  this  ? 

He  was  caught  at  a  bad  piece  of  stealmg  when  he 
was  just  beginning  his  teens,  and  was  taken  to  the 
police-station  like  a  criminal,  locked  up  in  a  cell, 
and  tried  on  the  following  morning  by  a  magistrate 
in  the  police-court.  His  sentence  was  three  months 
in  a  reformatory  school. 

Either  the  methods  of  that  school  were  not 
good,  or  the  boy's  bad  habits  had  struck  too  deep  a 
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toot  in  hi.  oharaoter.    He  did  not,  at  any  rate  en 

Z^  !r       ir*-    ^'  •*"  *^  "'«»'  »i»''  Bome 

^  noTZw*"'-'^'  "•*•  "'«•"•  -"'  '^  •«- 

Sick  of  himeeH  and  In.  own  &eedom.he  left  lii, 

rtoattl.e  world  till  a,e»  wa.  nothing  better  tTT 
^-n^a.a«>Wier.    Ha  welcomed^the  ArLja^". 

n«>ney  at  the  end  of  a  weeic  to  buy  drink.    He  nut 

A.  for  %htui«,  prtrmtiam,  honour  of  the  regio^ 
•nd  nurtwJ  glory  of  .  aoldier's  career,  he  thoEo 
«»e  ^ut  thoee  thing,  than  any  anlrohiat  i^tha 
Btat  a.  the  m<»otony  of  a  aoldier'e  life  more  and 
more  «»red  on  hi,  .tom«A,  he  imitated  mo"  "d 
more  »oceerfjU,y  the  ex-nple  «t  to  him  m  Z^y 
bybartepfather.  Be  became  a  hard  drinker.  ^ 
btae  boy  who  h«i  Buffers,  i^  «,,  I^ndon  stre^ 

-;3.are'nr  rnrs-b^fo^ 

kmu«lfintroubleoycrdrunkenne«;  butibo^f 
^m^t  without  shame  or  regret,  not  havi^^tt 
«^«nb,tiontori«eintheeervioe.  H^cr! 
a.  drmk  laid  an  ever  atronger  hold  upon  him  b^ 
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more  and  more  relaxed  his  hold  upon  himself, 
more  and  more  resented  discipline,  correction,  and 
punishment.  He  became  choleric,  mutinous,  and 
fierce.  His  temper  was  every  day  more  out  of  con- 
trol. When  he  was  not  in  trouble  with  his  officere 
he  was  in  trouble  with  his  messmates.  He  had  the 
world  against  him,  knew  it,  and  opposed  the  world 
to  the  extent  of  his  poor  disdain  and  the  fierceness 
of  his  anger. 

At  the  end  of  five  years'  troubled  soldiering  he 
had  a  dispute  with  a  corporal.  Voices  rose,  words 
became  violent.  In  the  heat  of  this  argument  the 
corporal  feU  back  upon  authority.  He  gave  his 
antagomst  an  order.  The  soldier  refused  to  obey  it  • 
he  was  drunk,  and  the  command  of  a  smaller  maii 
goaded  his  ra«e  to  madness.  The  corporal  threatened. 
At  this  the  drunken  soldier  seized  his  rifle,  and 
swearing  that  he  would  murder  the  other,  made  so 
good  an  attempt  that  he  was  arrested,  tried,  sen- 
tenced to  six  months*  hard  labour,  and  given  "  his 
ticket  "—that  is  to  say,  discharged  with  ignominy. 

When  he  came  out  from  prison  and  found  himself 
at  large  in  the  civilian  world,  he  was  wise  enough  to 
look  about  for  employment  before  making  a  return 
to  settled  drinking.  He  got  a  decent  job  in  some 
waterworks  with  fair  wages,  but  took  to  drinking 
mimediately  he  felt  himself  certain  of  wages  at  the 
end  of  the  week.    He  hated  his  work.    He  appeaw 
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to  We  been  ooiurtitutionaBy  inoapaWe  of  findimr 
plewure  or  interest  in  any  employn»nt.  m, 
honestly  didiked  aU  physical  exertio™  It  irlS 
h^^urr-teted  hin.,  bored  hin..  But  nothing  .^y 
P^  ham,  except  drink.  Life  did  not  Ltere^ 
hun  m  the  least.  He  drank  to  drown  his  sorrow  to 
onset  We.  What  a  world  l_where  it  is  n^^ 
for  a  man  to  go  to  work  six  day,  out  of  sevenT^ 

enn^  °^  ""  "^'^"^  "*»'"  ^7  «  i"""^ 

we^ 't  "'"l  '"^  ^'^  employment.  ^  he 
went  from  the  waterworks  to  a  distill«y_*  ohMge 
for  the  worse,  from  water  to  whiakoT  It  waT^ 
^.^  before  drunkem.ess  lost  hiT^  ^^  j^ 

Tont^     pohoe,  and  was  sent  to  p»on  ft„  th«» 

■dep'Sroft^r"~"^'»'^''«'to«» 

It » impoasibie  ^..^booktotonthertanrofhi. 
Ueatth«pointinhisca»e,.  It  om,  only^Wt^ 
Conung  ont  of  pri«„  i„  „belHoB  agiOnrtttlToS^- 
determmed  that  ne.er  ^  woK  jTa^ 
wor^  B«mp  went  to  a  public-house,  where  he  f^ 
m  with  a  woman  earning  her  own  living  by  evffl 
ways.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  reali^  7o^ 
or  to  have  oontempUted  for  «,me  time,  the  n^' 
of  the  proposal  made  to  him  by  this  wom«,   ^ 
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waa  attractive,  and  he  thought  she  admired  him 
He  knew  that  she  was  aware  of  his  homeless  con- 
dition, and  thought  that  her  invitation  to  lodge  with 
her  was  just  a  woman's  kindness  bom  of  admiration 
He  accepted  it,  and  for  some  days  lodged  in  that 
fashion.  Then  he  fomid  himself  provided  with 
money  by  this  woman.     A  Httle  later  and  he  was 

caUed  in  to  assist  her  in  her  business.    Of  a  sudden 
he  found  himself  the  towest  of  men. 

Did  his  conscience  ever  smite  him  ?  Yes  To 
thM  extent :  When  the  woman's  earnings  were  not 
sufficient  for  their  needs  he  went  out  and  thieved 
for  her.  Tha1»  waa  all.  Apparently  he  soon  got 
over  the  contempt  which  even  low  people  in  low 
neighbourhoods  openly  show  for  such  men.  He 
avoided  the  half^ecent  population,  and  consorted 
with  men  engaged  in  the  same  horrible  parasitism. 
AU  this  time  he  was  drinking  hard.  Alcohol,  a 
doctor  would  have  said,  was  destroying  the  very 
fibres  of  reformation. 

Pleaently  he  seems  to  have  contracted  a  spirit  of 
bravado.  He  became  definitely  and  resolutely  a 
cnmmal.  He  found  crime  a  sport.  He  went  out 
mto  the  streets,  not  as  a  hungry  boy,  but  as  a 
thirsty  man,  md  set  himself  to  make  money  without 
work,  for  very  joy  of  the  undertaking.  He  was 
drinking  hard,  and  his  brain  seemed  to  be  on  fire 
with  criminal  ideas.    He  supported  his  mistress  in 
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tU.  f.duon  for  »me  time ;  bat  wm  «^  .  ^k^ 
m«.  and  therefore  torn  that  moment  wm  fa 
^bk  w.th  the  police.  He  w«  .^.ted  tiT^d 
•«"».  and  alway.  he  made  such  «  fight  of  these 
^  that  it  took  as  a  rule  six  con».^,es  Z  Z^ 
.t^il       r  *•  r""^~  -"xl  get  him  to  tS^ 

™«     1  J  oasned     the  pohce  about  that  the 

mounted  patrol  had  to  be  called,  and  he  w„  ^  ^ 

^taJ^  ^  «»M-mnrdered  during  these  arrests, 
ta  r  ^°"°^  °'"  "'  '^  '^°"'  "  ooPPer-bashe™  " 
^ri^emt:^'"""^"'''''"*^"^^^^ 

B,^f  t  ^^!?  u  **!  ^  ^^"^  *«»°  «^  Army. 
Bmrap  looked  b«,k  on  three  years  of  immoiS 

o^nr e"z?r  ;2nTA  ^'  'r  -* 

r^^r~-^"--i^^ 

that  neighh©««feo«wJ  Jomw  about  him    i^.     T    ! 

the  woman       ^ rT,         ,^  T'  ^"^  ^^^'^^ 

..  ^    ,  .    ,  '^  »•»  who  knew,  and  who 

^"tr'^l'f CT  ^  -^'-^-^  and  1 
ruuoher.    They  tned  to  reach  hi.   oul.  tried  to  lift 

hnn^  infamy,  but  he  shook  them  {>loS^-^ 
an  angry  unpatience. 

A  time  came,  however,  when  misery  made  him 
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wiOmg  to  hew  them.  Hii  DuttieM  was  in  gaol ;  he 
WM  hoDgEy,  thirsty,  and  aahamed ;  he  was  thinldng 
of  the  nine  years  out  of  twehre  spent  in  prison ;  he 
was  beginning  to  feel  that  the  fatnre  held  no  hope 
for  him ;  that  his  to-morrow  meant  the  prison ; 
that  for  ever  he  would  be  harried  and  maltreated  by 
the  police ;  he  was  at  last  so  broken  and  wretched 
and  defeated  as  to  desire  some  escape. 

He  thought  about  the  Puncher.  He  compared 
that  man*8  past  and  present.  He  saw  how  marvel- 
lous was  the  change  in  that  life,  and  brooded  upon  it. 
While  he  was  thinking,  some  force  in  his  brain  began 
quietly  urging  llim  to  follow  the  Puncher,  to  do  aa 
he  had  done,  to  get  religion. 

He  was  aware  that  no  one  in  the  whole  world 
could  do  anything  but  despise  him.  He  knew  that 
he  was  vile,  degraded,  infamous,  friendless.  He 
knew  that  the  police  were  against  him,  that  magis- 
trates were  ready  to  send  him  to  prison  with  bitter 
words  oi  contempt,  that  his  physical  strength  was 
powerless  against  the  forces  of  law  and  order,  that 
his  hatred  of  society  was  a  vain  fire  in  his  brain,  that 
he  had  muddled  life  and  had  the  whole  universe 
against  him.  If  he  told  the  world  that  he  wanted  to 
live  a  better  life,  the  world  would  spurn  him.  Not 
a  soul  would  believe  him.  He  had  asked  his  prison 
visitor,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  during  his  last 
term  if  someone  could  not  help  him  to  go  straight ; 
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•nd  he  had  received  not  only  no  help,  but  no  en. 
oouragement  to  desire  a  better  life.  He  felt  that 
there  wae  only  one  hope  for  him,  the  Army  that  had 
made  the  Puncher  a  decent,  good  man  with  a  com- 
fortable home. 

That  was  the  illumination  of  this  sunken  and 
degraded  soul.     "I  had  watched  the  Puncher»i 
life,  I  had  seen  it  running  clean  and  straight ;  and 
I  resolved  aU  of  a  sudden  that  if  God  could  do  such 
a  miracle  as  that,  I  could  have  a  cut  at  it  too."   The 
diction  is  of  the  smaUest  moment.     This  man's 
desire  to  have  "  a  cut  at  it,"  transUted  into  the 
most  wistful  phrasing  of  an  exquisite  mysticism, 
would  stiU  beggar  the  words.    The  desire  was  the 
miracle.     It  was  a  movement  of  the  soul  in  the 
spiritual  sphere.     When  he  felt  a  longing  to  try 
religion,  his  soul  said,  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
Father,"  and  he  had  come  to  himself.    His  mind, 
blundering  with  words  and  concerned  with  material 
things,  must  not  obscure  for  us  the  hidden  move- 
ments of  his  spirit  waking  from  death,  turning  to 
the  light,  and  desiring  rest.    This  man,  with  aU  his 
abomination   thick   about  him,   was  subliminally 
moving  towards  God.    Whatever  the  spring  of  his 
desire,  whatever  the  cause  of  his  awakening,  he 
desired  to  be  better,  that  is  to  say,  he  turned  his 
face  to  the  light. 

He  went  straight  to  the  hall  of  the  Salvation 
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^dt^^"^  •»  «»  b«k  of  the  ™oa. 
th.  laeMhing  «d  the  invitation.  ro«&^^  «^ 
^^t!!"  rJ*""™'  knelt'down  .ft^;^ 

The  pMt  dropped  fcom  him  like  »  raoaed  mrB.«,t 

iW^"  j^.^  ~"«*'  °P  "to  •  glowing  lerion  of 
£  hfjr^  ^'^'^"^  IW^db^thl 
Srf  t^^^*  h»  feoe  in  hi.  h«.d.,  con«iou. 

not  ttmk,  'I  am  foigiTen."  or  "I  am  wred  "  •  !.« 
o»^ew  vi^y  and  yet  in  a  .tarof^  'tht: 
he  wa.  at  last  perfectly  happy.  ^^ 

plonged  in  wretohednes.  I  "on  ro  a  wm 

He  waa  .niioiinded  and  mppoited  hv  nn»>  .«„ 
^.   H  ti.e  delirf^  joy  „,  K^'Cp^ 
•nd  faded  hke  a  dream,  at  leart  he  was  noTl^ 
-one  i  he  wa.  with  good  people.  wh^o^S^ 
oW  yJenem,  showed  him  love,  who,  knoi^th! 

d^^tere<».dofhisp.st.d„;wed4rS' 
He  felt  a  strength  come  to  hi.  limbs  and  a  power 
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nJti^J"  ""^^.^  '"^y  o*  tk-  feted.. 
Mked  him  what  T    H«  maM   «  t  u        i.  ^ 

d~^^th.t  he  ahouH  m«y  hi,  Jtree,  '^^"Z 
c^  ™^t  of  pn«m,  «.d  mdce  it  a  part  of  hi.  life'! 
w«k  to  «Te  her  «»L  Ihe  Salvation  Army  d«^ 
n^  make  repentance  «.  e.^  and  a  pleaaant  Ihw^ 

forh«paat.  K  mm  or  woman  oome.  for  ulySte. 
«d  bemg  .aved,  oonfes*.  to  «,me  undi»I^' 
onme    the  Army  maiate  npon  confeadon  to^ 

"  not  done  here  Mid  there,  occadoniy,  it  i.  .  fix^ 

torM^ue,  und^covered  and  now  impo«,ble  of^ 
Bniiup  begM,  hi.  new  life  by  hawking  flowen 

emplovment  A  In/iv  ««  *-xi  .  ^^  •«mporary 
ArmyV^e  Wm  '  ^"^  interested  in  the 
hLS  .  ^  *°8««««w«>t  for  MX  week, 

m  both  o.«.  h,  received  the  very  higheTj^ 
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ferenoe    for    honesty,  eobriety,    and   painstaking 
indnstiy. 

Bat  before  the  second  employment  came  he  had 
had  his  last  meeting  with  the  woman.  He  and  the 
adjutant  went  to  the  prison  to  receive  this  poor 
creature  on  the  threshold  of  her  freedom.  She 
started  at  sight  of  the  Salvationist,  and  stared  first 
at  the  adjutant,  and  then  at  Burrup,  silent  and 
perplexed.  The  adjutant  told  her  that  Burrup  had 
determined  to  live  a  clean  and  respectable  life,  that 
he  wished  to  begin  that  new  life  by  an  act  of  duty 
by  marrying  the  ^woman  who  had  been  his  mistress, 
and  that  before  they  could  become  man  and  wife  it 
would  be  well  if  she  would  place  herself  in  one  of 
the  Salvation  Army's  homes. 

The  woman  fired  up  at  this  suggestion.  She  not 
only  resented  the  idea  of  entering  a  home,  but 
mocked  Burrup  for  wishing  to  many  her.  The 
adjutant  pleaded,  the  woman  grew  more  violent  and 
contemptuous.  It  was  not  until  she  saw  bow  hope- 
less was  her  mission  that  the  adjutant  gently  re- 
proached the  woman  for  her  evil.  At  this,  curses 
and  blasphemies  took  the  place  of  contempt.  The 
adjutant  and  her  convert  moved  away.  The  woman 
followed  them.  Through  the  crowded  streets  the 
convert  had  to  march  at  the  Salvationist's  side  with 
this  virago  following  at  his  heels,  shouting  out  to  all 
the  world  what  he  had  been,  cursing  him,  spittmg 
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on  him.  The  man  endured  it,  very  white  of  face, 
and  grim,  without  a  word.  It  would  have  been  easier 
for  some  people  perh&ps  to  face  a  den  of  lions. 

*'  I  hailed  a  bus,"  the  adjutant  tells  me,  "  com- 
pelling her  to  stay  behind,  and  we  left  her,  feeling 
that  we  could  not  do  anything  with  her,  as  she  was 
not  willing  to  leave  her  life  of  sin."  That  is  the  test, 
without  which  help  is  of  no  avail.  Until  a  soul 
hates  evil,  little  can  be  done ;  until  it  desires  good, 
nothing. 

For  some  little  time  the  woman  martyred  the 
poor  man  struggling  to  lead  a  clean  and  virtuous 
life.  She  haunted  his  lodgings  and  insulted  him  in 
public.  She  did  all  she  could  to  drag  him  down,  to 
break  his  heart,  to  drive  him  mad.  But  he  stuck 
to  his  work,  suffered  her  annoyance,  and  never  once 
looked  back. 

He  set  himself  another  task.  This  woman  refused 
to  let  him  save  her.  There  was  another  woman  to 
whom  he  felt  himself  responsible.    His  mother. 

Look  quietly  and  steadily  at  the  effects  of  con- 
version, the  fruits  of  repentance,  in  this  man's  soul. 
I  think  they  are  worth  considering.  Remember 
what  he  had  been,  the  lowest  of  the  low,  con- 
sider the  privation,  destitution,  and  crime  of  his 
earliest  childhood ;  see  him  as  he  was  all  through 
his  life,  a  thief,  pander,  bully,  and  abandoned 
drunkard;   and  then  mark  him,  after  momentary 
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J«=^-cm  continuing  bis  hard  work,  quietly  ^. 

peiseout  on  of  hu  former  partner  in  crime    Zl 
above  aU  tinngs,  setting  Inmself  to  d^r^e' 
whereabouts  of  hia  mother.  "^Hjver  tne 

apprehends  the  tremendous  power  of  religion     Con 

dustnons  man.  That  alone  would  have  been  a 
•niracle  for  he  loved  drink  as  he  hated  work  But 
conver«on  did  more  for  him.    It  washed  a^y  f„l 

tr^Jl  l"^  "^^"^  -^  «■«  obstruI«^i°S 
m^amed  hab.ts,  cleansed  him  from  every  uZ^ 

of  his  moral  madness,  and  made  him  at  oZZ^ 

^tZt'"**' *"' ^'™-  He  was  not  c::^nt 
wia.  «tvmg  h«  own  soul ;  conversion  would  not  let 

t™  rest  m  personal  security  or  in  flattering  seB- 

^teousness  he  was  driven  by  the  Spirit,  "g^y 

and^re,o.cmgly,  to  make  others  awa«  of  JpS 

And.  as  we  say.  he  had  one  overmastering  impulse 
-to  seek  out  his  mother  and  be  a  son  to  C 
^not^  possibly,  might  have  cured  ^  rf 
ctank ;  but  what  power  could  have  made  him  i^ 
seeker  of  his  lost  mother  f 

He  found  her  in  great  wretehedness.  The  st«n. 
fetW  had  abandoned  her,  a.d  she  w^^  e^t 
»U  the  pnvafons  «.d  cmelties  which  beset  ^sZZ 
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poor  woman  at  the  threshold  of  old  age.  The  son 
told  her  of  his  life,  told  her  of  his  conversion,  and 
asked  if  she  would  not  come  and  share  his  home  and 
his  happiness. 

This  is  a  new  version  of  the  Prodigal  Son.   Nobler 
story  of  its  kind,  noble  in  aU  its  simpUcity  and 
humility,  can  hardly  be  conceived.    This  prodigal 
did  not  return  to  the  shelter  and  love  of  a  rich  and 
righteous  parent,  ready  with  rewards ;    but,  when 
he  had  come  to  himself,  he  set  out  to  save  that  which 
was  lost,  set  out  to  offer  his  shelter  and  Aw  love  to 
a  mother  whose  care  was  parted  from  his  memory 
by  years  of  wildness  and  crime  ;  and  truly  may  it 
be  said  that  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off  he  saw 
her,  and  ran  and  feU  upon  her  neck  and  kissed  her 
—so  eager  and  passionate  was  the  desire  of  his  soul. 
Happiness  came  to  him  in  the  response  made  by 
the  broken  mother  to  his  offers  of  affection.    She 
was  like  one  raised  from  the  dead,  and  clung  to  her 
strong   son   with   beseeching   and   heart-breaking 
pleadings  not  to  be  left  again,  not  to  be  left  in  misery 
and  despair.    Her  cry  to  him  was  like  a  cry  to  God 
The  son  saved  by  God,  in  God's  strength  saved  hii 
mother.    In  theur  first  embrace,  they  realized  to  the 
full  the  need  for  rehgion,  and  both  experienced  at 
least  some  of  the  satisfactions  of  spuitual  peace. 
Only  rehgion  could  have  saved  her  son,  only  re- 
ligion could  have  sent  the  son  to  save  the  mother. 
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They  had  both  bVed  without  religion,  and  they  had 
both  suffered.  Now,  in  the  awakening  of  spiritual 
consciousness,  they  perceived  that  only  reUgion  made 
life  pure,  sweet,  and  sacred. 

She  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  indeed  her 
son  who  came  to  lift  her  up.  She  could  hardly 
beheve  that  the  terrible  nightmare  of  her  daxk  life 
had  reaUy  come  to  an  end.  And  she  was  like  a 
chaxacter  in  the  Arabian  Nights  when  he  led  her 
away  from  her  destitution  and  showed  her  the  home 
that  his  love  had  prepared  for  her.  Religion  has 
these  earthly  enchantments. 

^urrup'shomie  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  happiest 
in  London.     It  is  fuU  of  the  decorations  and  iowi- 
ness  with  which  a  London  workman  loves  to  manifest 
both  his  prosperity  and  his  domesticity,  and  all  these 
fine  thmgs  are  kept  in  i  state  of  glory  by  the  saved 
mother  who  now  has  no  thought  but  of  showing  her 
gratitude  to  her  son  with  duster  and  broom  and 
servmg  him  all  the  days  of  her  life.    She  is  con- 
verted to  his  religion,  and  son  and  mother  are  as 
loyaUy  and  devotedly  attached  to  each  other  as  any 
pair  of  human  beings  in  the  world.    He  loves  to  put 
by  his  savings  to  give  his  mother  little  treate  and 
httle  surprises-oh,  quite  little  treats  and  surprises, 
for  they  are  poor  people ;  and  she,  on  her  part,  loves 
to  make  him  some  tempting  dish  for  his  supper, 
and,  by  her  labour,  to  keep  his  linen  and  his  ward- 
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robe  in  apple-pie  order,  to  show  her  gratitude  for 
hifl  love  and  her  pride  in  her  son.  They  are  quite 
beautiful  in  their  love,  and  if  Burrup  is  proud  of 
anything  in  his  life,  it  is  that  he  can  support  his 
mother. 

One  thinks  that  this  man  is  not  completely  happy  • 
that  the  memory  of  the  past  still  haunts  his  peace  J 
and  that  he  wiU  never  whoUy  escape,  as  he  did  in  the 
radiance  of  his  conversion,  from  the  black  shadow 
of  his  dead  iniquity. 

There  are  those  in  the  world,  to  this  very  day 
who  like  to  remind  him  ot  what  he  waa.  You  have 
no  idea,  perhaps,  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man  to  Uve 
out  his  repentance  in  poor  London. 

He  said  to  one  of  his  friends  the  other  day,  after 
talking  over  the  dark  days  behind  him-suddenly 
Rawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and  a^uming 
the  look  of  dignity  which  becomes  his  proud,  sUent 
and  soldier-like  faxse :  «  Several  would  like  to  see 
me  go  back;  ah,  several!  But  there  is  nothing  to 
go  back  for.  I  know,  as  God  knows,  that  I  am  far 
from  perfect.  Bu<r-I  am  hotter  than  I  used 
to  be." 

Do  not  mistake    this  clear  assertion  for  self- 
nghteousness.    Burrup  said,  and  says  to  this  day 
that  his  conversion  was  a  second  chance.    He  does' 
not  talk  about  the  love  of  God.    He  thinks  that  he 
has  yet  a  long  way  to  go,  and  he  is  watching  him- 
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■elf  God  has  given  him  a  Beoond  chance.  He 
stands  firm  on  that  conviction,  and  marks  carefully 
^conduct  under  the  mercy  of  this  chance.  Quite 
truthfuUy  and  honestly  he  says,  "I  am  far  from 
perfect."  With  a  profomid  gratitude,  a  London 
workman  s  sursum  corda,  he  says.  "  I  am  better  than 
1  used  to  be." 
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H^siTt  *  ''"* """  °'  •»»•  A'  «">  •«•  of 

SIX   he   was    runnim,   everv   «.«-.•       . 
publichoose  for  his^Sr's  "lenr^To      t 
even  with  this  mother  for  «,,.*•       *?*'•       "  get 
before  the  day  ZTZ^   «>»»"«  hm  out  of  bed 
«»  «,     1,         ^  """'  •'*  "«ed  to  drink  a!>n<. 

of  the  beer,  occsionaUy  some  of  theT^    S! 
cunoaty  of  a  chUd'a  mind  may  be  Ifl;  ^ 

A  recent  Act  of  ParKament  has  out  »n  -»j  * 
what  was  once  a  common  incidrt  of  f.,?T     .^ 
etreete  in  early  momings-hm  Cf^"*^ 
legged  chUdren  creeping  along  olMetTT^l 
with  a  pot  of  beer  to  tteirllX^  W  ^T 
We  wondered  to  what  endsTch'.x^'^  ^^'^ 
grow.    This  is  the  sto^  71  "^  ^^  """^^ 
in  that  fashion.  ^  "  "'"'  •*«'«'  ""e 

-.  was  ^-     -— ^C  ^r 
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began  at  the  moment  when  she  woke  from  her 
sleep,  it  lasted  through  the  day,  and  was  at  its 
fullest  power  at  the  hour  when  pubhcans  close 
their   doors   and  count   their   takings.     She   was 
one   of   those   women   typical   of   street   comers, 
court  entries,  and  the  bench  of  the  public  bar. 
A  hat  was  seldom  on  her  head,  her  hair  hung  in 
a  loose  knot  over  her  neck,  her  face— which  was 
fat,  pink,  soft,  and  shining—cleaned  itself  when 
it  felt  hot  with  the  dirty  end  of  an  apron.     She 
was  a  big  woman,  huge-armed,  immense  in  the 
bosom,  broad  in  the  hips,  round-shouldered,  and 
firm-necked.    There  was  a  sullen  savagery  in  her 
small  eyes,  a  bitter  ferocity  in  her  hps ;  her  voice 
was  harsh,  fierce,  and  vigorous.    A  typical  mother 
of    the    London    slums  thirty  years  ago,   and  a 
type  still  to  be  seen  among  the  little  white-faced 
rats  and  ferrets  of  the  present  generation.     She 
did  no  work.     The  children  were  given  halfpence 
to  get  their  meals  at   barrows,  coffee-stalls,  and 
fried-fish     shops.      This     habit    of    taking    one's 
meals  in  restaurants  has  since  spread  to  the  for- 
tunate classes,  one  of  many  fashions  which  the 
upper  class  has   borrowed  from   the  low«»st ;    in 
the  case  of  this  woman  the  habit  grew  from  a 
branch  of  the  servant  problem,  her  own  consti- 
tutional and  impatient  disgust  for  domestic  work  ; 
it  is  a  spirit  common  in  the  slums — contempt  for 
work.    The  father,  a  navvy,  tried  to  cure  his  wife 
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of  her  addiction.    He  tried  with  both  hands     Th. 

of  his  pers«.«ve  powers,  and  occ^ion^r  tS 
to  find  no  food  in  the  house  th.  „„ ^ . 

not  in  the  ^'ori^Z  ull^'Z^'  "^ 
and  thousands  of  Zi^^^Z^Vll'T^. 
don      Cupid,  when  he  descends  to  the  LonZ 

"«™  yoKea  to  the  sober  wtfe,  with  alwav.  ti,- 
drunken  party  in  the  ascendant     lie tZts  rf 

of 'terof^tho"'  T  7^  ^"'^  ■*<•  *^^^ 

£:r^:^zsttrrrSr^;Sff:: 

And  I  do  not  think  the  child  was  abnormal 
in  the  earhness  of  his  cunninir  Tf  •  ^^'^''^^ 
find  quite  smaU  infa^tsTrabbJ  cj^l^^r:."  *? 
at  tricks  which  in  their  elde«  .1  ^^^^ 

cl^dwasnaturan,,nick.:^^:^,r.^^^^^^ 
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and  humorous.  To  this  day  he  has  the  roguish, 
pleasant  face  of  a  oomio  singer.  It  struck  him 
as  a  relief  from  strappings  and  other  home  dis- 
comforts to  practise  sharpness  in  the  world  out- 
side. He  was  one  of  a  great  swarm  of  Httle  hungry, 
dirty-faced  boys  wandering  through  the  streets 
of  London  looking  for  what  they  could  pick  up. 
He  was  a  really  smart  boy  when  he  went  out  to 
work,  so  smart,  indeed,  as  to  begin  at  once  making 
money  on  his  own  account.  He  served  a  milkman. 
A  very  simple  facihty  in  sleight-of-hand  earned 
him  threepence  or  fourpence  a  day.  By  spilling 
his  dipper  as  he  took  the  measure  from  the  can, 
and  giving  an  extra  drop  afterwards  which  ap- 
peared even  more  than  he  spilled,  but  which  was 
carefully  less,  he  always  had  milk  for  sale  at  the 
bottom  of  his  can  on  which  his  master  had  no  call. 
In  this  way  he  flourished,  earned  the  reputation 
for  being  a  singularly  smart  and  cheerful  boy, 
and  was  soon  able  to  get  a  place  in  a  shop.  It 
was  so  easy  to  steal  in  this  place  that  he  was  found 
ou*;.    He  was  sent  to  prison. 

A  check  of  this  kind  makes  some  impression 
on  a  sensitive  boy,  however  immoral  his  upbring- 
ing. He  came  out  of  prison  with  the  idea  of  never 
going  back  there  again  if  he  could  help  it.  Re- 
formation having  appeared,  he  was  assisted  to 
learn  a  trade.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  of 
plumbers  and  gasfitters. 
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Of  all  the  trades  in  this  world,"  he  gays,  with 
emphasifl,  "  the  plumber's  is  the  thickest " ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  worst  from  a  moral  point  of  view. 
"I  don't  know  what  it's  Hke  now,  I  hope  it's 
better;  if  it  is,  it's  a  marvel.  But  my  exr  ri- 
ence  is  this— there  isn't  a  bigger  set  of  tl  « 
than  plumbers.  How  it  comes  about,  I  »  g 
know;  carpenters  are  different,  every  trad;  s 
different,  but  plumbers  seem  as  if  they  can't  help 
being  what  they  are,  which  is  hot,  and  no  mis- 
take. I'd  as  soon  have  a  burglar  on  my  premises 
any  day  as  a  London  plun.ber.  That's  a  strong 
thing  to  say,  isn't  it  ?  That's  a  rum  thing  to  say 
of  a  whole  trade  ?    Ah,  but  it's  true." 

His  first  experience  of  this  trade  with  a  bad 
name  was  the  hardening  process.  The  boy  ap- 
prentice comes  in  at  once  for  that  brutalizing 
tyranny  which  throughout  the  poorest  quarters 
of  London,  even  among  respectable  people,  seems 
to  regard  all  poUteness,  cleanHness,  and  affection 
as  signs  of  an  evil  effeminacy.  If  you  go  into  any 
of  the  London  parks,  the  Regent's,  for  instance, 
and  stand  where  poor  children  are  playing  in  a 
swarm,  you  will  never  hear  a  sweet  or  gentle  voice. 
Sisters  shout  across  distance  at  each  other  as  though 
they  were  challenging  to  a  fight :  "  Come  here, 
can't  you  ?  "  "  Emmy,  d'you  hear  what  I  say  !— 
come  here  at  once!"  "Shut  your  noise!" 
"  You're  a  liar !  "    Cries  and  calls  such  as  these. 
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and  all  uttered  in  voices  of  ferocity,  are  the  com- 
mon language  of  London  childhood.  And  '^  is 
only  a  part  of  a  very  wide  and  potent  force  in 
the  national  character—the  hard  sternness  which 
makes  the  poor  endure  their  miseries  in  silence, 
the  unyielding  fortitude  which  supports  them 
in  an  abject  poverty  and  a  vile  destitution  which 
they  believe  natural,  inevitable,  hfe  in  the  real. 
I  have  heard  scores  and  scores  of  working  people 
speak  about  the  upper  classes  as  people  who  are 
unreal,  a  nursery  of  children  playing  with  dolls'- 
houses.    The  neal  lif e  is  the  hard  life  of  poverty. 

"  They  were  very  warm  to  me,"  says  the  Plumber. 
"  I  tell  you  it  was  no  fun  to  have  a  two-foot  steel 
rule  walking  round  your  ribs.  Anything  not  done 
just  as  they  wanted  it  to  be  done,  anything  blun- 
dered over  in  the  very  slightest— swish !— down 
came  the  rule,  and  it  was  hell  for  days  afterwards. 
I've  seen  men  in  these  shops  take  up  a  pot  of  hot 
metal— solder— and  sling  it  at  the  head  of  a  boy 
that  had  done  something  a  bit  cock-eye,  or  given 
a  back  answer.  We  had  to  look  pretty  slippy,  I 
can  tell  you.** 

Such  was  the  hard  and  brutalizing  start  at  his 
trade  experienced  by  the  Plumber.  But  he  was 
quick  in  the  uptake,  his  eyes  were  sharp  with  the 
cunning  of  their  childhood,  he  learned  quickly, 
did  well,  and  had  that  in  his  nature  which  made 
him  less  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  his  masters 
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than  some  others — ^he  was  cheerful,  amiising, 
wicked.  There  was  no  occasion  in  his  case  to 
teach  the  drink  habit.  Some  apprentices  have 
to  be  forced  to  the  pot.  He  loved  it.  He  loved 
it,  perhaps,  as  much  for  its  swaggering  manhood 
as  anything  else,  but  still  he  loved  it  for  itself. 
He  got  a  feeling  of  comfort  from  it,  and  a  touch 
of  daring  which  exhilarated  his  spirits.  He  was 
quite  a  hard  drinker  all  through  the  days  of  his 
apprenticeship.  He  was  often  manfully  drunk, 
early  in  his  teens,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
plumbers. 

"  Up  to  sixteen  years  of  age,"  he  said,  "  I  would 
pinch  anything,  and  it  all  went  in  booze.  After 
sixteen  I  pinched  as  a  plumber,  with  discretion, 
and  that,  too,  all  went  in  booze." 

About  his  boyhood's  pinchings  we  need  not 
inquire ;  sufficient  is  it  that  the  training  of  his 
childhood  ruled  his  mind  with  the  idea  that  to 
steal  was  to  be  clever.  He  was,  practically,  entirely 
without  the  moral  sense.  His  idea  was  to  get 
money  anyhow,  and  to  spend  it  in  drink.  But 
after  sixteen  years  of  age — ^his  apprenticeship 
left  behind  him,  and  his  wages  secured — ^he  stole 
with  discretion,  he  stole  as  a  plumber. 

There  is  one  particular  material  used  by  plumbers 
which  has  a  ready  sale ;  it  is  sheet  lead,  or,  in  their 
parlance,  "pigeon,"  occasionally  "bluey."  It 
is  a  part  of  a  plumber's  day— or  shall  we  say  it 
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was  a  part  of  the  old  plumber's  day  T— to  steal 

sufficient  sheet  lead  to  pay  for  the  night's  beer, 

and  a  bit  over.    No  man  was  called  a  plumber  who 

could  not  "cany  the  pin,"  or  "carry  the  pony"; 

that  is  to  say,  who  could  not  carry  a  good  part  of 

a  hundredweight  of  sheet  lead  inside  his  trousers, 

suspended  from  a  belt  round  his  middle.     This 

was  no  easy  task.     To  steal  the   "bluey"  was 

not  always  easy,   to  store  it  quickly  away  was 

sometimes  a  job,  but  to  carry  it  undetected,  to 

walk  and  work  without  crying  out  when  the  sheet 

sUpped— this    jwas    heroic    work.      The    Plumber 

at  sixteen  years  of  age  proved  himself  a  hero  at 

this  work. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  thieving  is  practised,  let  me  narrate  a  single 
instance.     A  branch  office  of  a  well-known  bank 
was  erected  near  Hyde  Park,  and  my  Plumber 
was  one  of  the  many  expert  thieves  employed  on 
the  job.     Detectives   were  engaged  to  stand  in 
the  street,  not  only  to  watch  the  men  at  work, 
but  to  follow  any  of  them  who  walked  home  in 
a  manner  that  aroused  suspicion.     Now,  in  the 
contract  there  was  an  item  of  seven  tons  of  sheet 
lead  for  the  roof.    In  spite  of  foremen,  detectives, 
and  extra  precautions  in  every  way,  only  two  and 
a  half  tons  were  used,  and  not  a  single  man  was 
caught. 

Many  a  time  my  Plumber  came  down  the  long 
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ladders  with  three-quarters  of  a  hundredweight 
of  sheet  lead  under  his  trousers'  belt,  and  walked 
to  his  public-house,  pipe  in  mouth,  bag  over  his 
shoulder,  Uke  an  honest  British  working-man, 
ready  to  floor  any  detective  who  aspersed  his 
honour. 

This  sheet  lead  was  carried  to  what  plumbers 
call  "sand  shops."  It  is  a  clever  phrase.  It 
signifies  "shiftiness,"  and  stands  for  those  shops 
known  to  every  plumber  in  the  trade  as  places 
where  stolen  lead  is  bought  at  current  market 
rates.  Not  a  working  plumber  in  London  who 
does  not  know  the  market  price  of  "  pigeon " ; 
it  forms  a  topic  of  conversation  in  pubUc-houses 
throughout  the  town.  The  hst  of  "  sand  shops  " 
in  London  would  surprise  the  pohte  world. 

At  the  first  job  to  which  the  Plumber  went  he 
had  an  experience  which  gave  him  a  "bit  of  a 
turn."  It  was  a  building  ninety  feet  high,  near 
the  Strand.  When  he  had  cHmbed  the  ladder 
and  reached  the  roof,  the  men  employed  on  the 
job  suggested  that  he  should  cry  "  beer-o  "—pay 
his  footing  by  standing  a  pot  of  beer.  My  man 
said  "  No,"  with  a  Cockney's  indignation  at  being 
suspected  of  any  greenness.  "You  won't,  won't 
you  5  "  "  No,"  he  shouted,  "  I'U  see  you  in  hell 
first  I " 

In  an  instant  they  were  round  him.  He  was 
pinioned,  a  rope  was  passed  under  his  arms,  and 
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he  was  dropped  over  the  side  of  the  roof.  Down 
he  went,  in  sickening  jerks,  for  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
and  there  he  hung.  "  Will  you  cry  beer-o  ? " 
they  shouted  from  the  top.  And  at  last  he  had 
to  yield.  On  the  next  day  that  same  rope  snapped 
with  a  small  load  of  sheet  lead,  which  fell  sixty 
feet  to  the  pavement  below. 

At  eighteen,  in  spite  of  frightful  waste  in  drink, 
the  Plumber  had  sufficient  money  and  sufficient 
patrons — ^for  he  is  a  most  Ukable  and  pleasant 
fellow — to  start  in  a  Httle  business  of  his  own. 
He  was  now  habitually  drunk.  He  looks  back  to 
days  when,  not  occasionally,  but  as  a  regular  thing, 
he  was  working  at  the  top  of  a  ninety-rung  ladder 
which  was  not  tied  to  the  roof,  or  crossing  in  hob- 
nailed boots  iron  girders  stretched  across  nothing- 
ness eighty  feet  and  more  off  the  ground,  quite 
drunk. 

He  never  went  to  a  job  at  which  he  did  not 
look  for  something  besides  his  work ;  and  the 
proceeds  of  this  pinching  always  went  in  drink. 
He  tells  me  that  the  contents  of  a  plumber's  bag 
would  ast'>-  •  \  old  gentlemen  interested  in  museums. 
Let  us  hope,  chat  to-day  it  would  be  a  monstrous 
thing  to  swell  the  statistics  of  the  criminal  classes 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  plumbing  trade. 

"  One  day,"  he  says,  "  I  was  sent  for  to  a  toff's 
house  to  look  for  an  escape  of  gas.  Me  and  my 
mate  found  the  escape,  and  it  took  some  finding. 
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too,  for  it  was  behind  a  wainscot ;  but  while  we 
were  looking  for  the  escape,  we  found  something 
«ls« — a  box  of  Havannah  cigars.  Into  my  bag 
they  went,  sharp ;  and  at  that  minute  in  comes 
the  toff  himself. 

Well,  have  you  found  it  ?  * 

Yes,  sir,  we've  found  it,  sir,  and  a  nasty  one, 
too,  sir.* 

Here's  a  shilling  for  yourselves,  you've  done 
weU.' 

"  *  Yes,  sir,  I  think  we  have ;  thank  you,  sir,* 
and  we  walked  out,  two  splendid  specimens  of 
the  honest  British  working  man  I  But  it  was 
always  like  that.  And  never  once  a  feeling  of 
shame" 

Money  easily  earned,  he  quotes  with  emphatic 
conviction,  is  money  easily  spent,  which  means 
beer.  He  earned  pounds  every  week,  and  some- 
times on  Saturday  afternoon  he  was  pawning  his 
tools  for  the  evening's  finish-up. 

"Ah,"  he  says,  "to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
jolly  friends  a  man  gets  in  that  way ;  not  once, 
but  many  times,  my  pals  have  said  to  ir\  *Put 
your  tools  up  the  spout,  old  boy,  we'll  3  you 
through,  we'll  get  'em  out  for  you,'  and  after 
having  drunk  the  money  away,  when  I  came  to 
ask  them  for  help,  *  Get  'em  out  yourself,'  they'd 
answer ;  *  you  put  'em  up,  you  get  'em  down.' 
Later  on,  when  I  was  starving — ^yes,  starving ! — 
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those  men  wouldn't  give  me  a  crust,  not  one  of 
them." 

He  got  married  before  he  was  twenty,  and  he 
vowed  soon  afterwards  that  if  his  baby  was  a 
boy  he*d  get  reaUy  drunk  to  celebrate  the  event. 
But  he  was  impatient,  and  couldn't  wait.    He  began 
three  months  before  the  child  was  bom,  and  for 
seven  years  after  he  was  always  profoundly  drunk. 
He  lost  job  after  job.    In  two  houses  they  found 
him  flat  on  his  back  in  the  cellar  with  the  taps  of 
the  wine-casks  spurting  over  his  face.     Ferocity 
began  to  manifest  itself  in  his  temper.     He  was 
strong,  and  handy  with  his  fists.    He  fought  many 
a  fight  with  the  naked  fists.    He  picked  up  a  fore- 
man who  corrected  him  one  day,  and  threw  him 
through  a  glass  window.    He  was  always  in  trouble. 
His  private  business  vanished  altogether.    He  had 
to  go  about  looking  for  work. 

llien  this  man,  bred  from  infancy  to  drink 
and  to  steal,  uninstructed  in  the  first  letters  of 
moraUty,  educated  only  in  sharpness,  cunning, 
and  clevvr  dishonesty,  but  who  had  preserved  all 
through  this  base  and  scurvy  career  the  natural 
good-humour  and  cheerfuhiess  of  his  temperament, 
became  one  of  those  wretches  who  play  the  tyrant 
in  the  house  that  they  have  ruined.  The  Plumber 
took  to  flogging  his  starved  children— one  of  them, 
a  little  girl,  said  to  him  in  my  presence,  looking 
up  into  his  face  with  a  cunning  smile,  "We've 
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often  felt  the  buckle-end  of  your  belt,  haven't 
we,  daddy  ?  "—took  to  flogging,  kio^ng,  and 
striking  these  poor  starved  children,  so  that  at 
the  first  sound  of  his  footsteps  on  the  stair  they 
would  run  for  cover  under  the  bedstead.  His 
wife  withstood  him.  He  fought  her.  He  proved 
himself  her  master.  He  went  out  from  the  room 
where  she  lay,  beaten  and  half  stunned,  a  proud 
man.  But  his  wife  was  not  cowed.  She  nagged 
him.  He  never  came  home  but  she  reproached 
him  for  his  brutaUty,  his  drunkenness,  his  ab- 
horrent cruelty.  One  day  in  a  fit  of  ungovern- 
able rage,  he  seized  her,  flung  her  down  the  flight 
of  stairs,  raced  down  after  her,  and  aimed  a  blow 
at  her  head,  which  spUt  the  top  of  the  banister 
and  scarred  his  wrist  for  life.  He  all  but  murdered 
her. 

And  for  drink,  everything  he  cc  ild  lay  his 
hands  on  was  sold.  The  furniture  went  from  his 
home,  his  tools,  the  clothes  of  the  children — every- 
thing. 

He  got  to  the  lowest  depth  but  one  to  which 
drink  can  bring  a  man.  He  reached  that  horrible 
stage  where  the  wife  stands  with  her  children  at 
the  door  of  a  pubUc-house  waiting  for  the  husband 
to  come  out.  He  spent  money  on  beer  while 
the  children  of  his  body  starved  and  snivered  and 
cried  at  the  door.  He  never  experienced  one  pang 
of  remorse.    Never  once  did  his  conscience  upbraid 
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him.    He  got  beer  by  hook  or  by  "  crook  " ;  there 
for  him  the  univerae  ended. 

One  day  the  news  reached  him  that  his  oldest 
mate,  and  the  closest  companion  of  all  his  early  de- 
pravity, had  joined  the  local  corps  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  It  made  no  diflference  to  the  Plumber.  Dnmk 
at  his  work,  he  went  straight  to  the  public-house, 
delivered  there  on  occasion,  for  the  diversion  of 
the  company,  mock  sermons  or  sang  comic  songs, 
and  only  went  out  at  closing-time,  followed  home 
through  the  rain  and  the  darkness  and  the  cold  by 
his  wife  with  a^  baby  at  her  breast. 

He  was  in  one  of  his  favourite  public-houses 
when  his  wife  opened  the  door  one  day,  entered, 
and  said  to  him,  "Come  out,  or  give  me  money 
for  the  children's  food.*' 

He  took  no  notice.  She  waited,  looking  at  him— 
watched  by  the  pubUcan  and  the  potman— and 
then  retired  to  the  door.  The  Plumber's  mates 
began  to  say,  "I  wouldn't  have  the  old  woman 
foUow  me  about."  He  lifted  his  face  from  his 
beer,  turned  his  head,  and  shouted  to  the  woman 
at  the  door  to  get  out,  like  a  dog. 
She  said  that  she  should  wait  there  till  he  left. 
"  Wm  you  ?  "  he  cried,  with  an  oath,  laying 
down  his  pot.  And  in  a  clumsy  stride  or  two  he 
had  delivered  a  running  kick  with  his  hobnail 
boot  at  the  mother  of  his  children.  She  moved 
away,  and  escaped  a  fatal  injury. 
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He  followed  her  to  the  door.    "  God  I  **  he  cried, 

if  yon  don't  leave  me  alone,  I'll "    He  had 

exhausted  blasphemy  and  menace.     He  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  concluded,  "  I'll  sign  the  pledge.'* 

"Oh,   you've  often  done  that,"   she  retorted, 
"  and  wetted  it  every  time  !  " 

Now  what  actual  spring  worked  in  his  mind 
at  these  words  it  is  difficult  to  say,  difficult  to 
conjecture.  One  can  find  nothing  in  the  man's 
past  to  suggest  a  thesis.  But  the  words  of  his 
wife  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  in  his  mind. 
He  did  not  return  to  the  pubhc-house  ;  he  did  not 
go  home  with  her ;  he  walked  away  hke  a  man  in 
a  dream.  He  only  knows  that  he  was  impelled 
to  walk  away.  As  he  passed  the  big  hall  occupied 
by  the  Salvation  Army,  he  says  he  suddenly  felt 
himself  grow  stiff  through  all  his  joints,  his  feet 
appeared  to  strike  root  into  the  ground,  he  was 
unable  to  move.  There  he  stood,  this  drunk  man — 
dazed,  bewildered,  quiet — like  a  sleep-walker. 

While  he  stood  there  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  of  his  old  mate  who  had  joined  the  Salvation 
Army.  Whence  came  this  idea,  he  does  not  know  ; 
but  it  came.  A  desire  to  see  this  man  made  itself 
felt  in  the  Plumber's  heart,  and  with  the  desire 
the  tension  of  his  limbs  relaxed.  He  walked  for- 
ward and  made  his  way  up  the  stairs  to  the  hall 
door.  The  only  officers  present  at  that  time  were 
women.     When  they  saw  this  terrible  drunken 
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man  approMhing,  they  were  afraid,  and  chained 
the  door  against  him.    He  looked  Hke  murdep 

"Don»t  be  afraid,"  he  said.    "I  only  waiit  to 
know  where hres." 

They  told  him  over  the  chain,  and  he  walked 
away. 

He  found  his  friend  in  his  room. 

"  CSharlie,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  get  out  of  what 
I  am.    Do  you  think  I  can  do  it  ?  " 

"  Not  alone,"  said  the  other. 

"  Tell  me,  for  Christ's  sake  I " 
Do  you  mpan  it  ?    Are  you  in  earnest  ?  '• 

'  If  ever  I  was  in  my  life." 
WeU,  then,  you Ve  just  got  to  teU  God  what 
youVe  told  me.    Do  it  now.    Kneel  down.    TeU 
Him." 

And  the  Plumber  knelt  down  and  uttered  his 
first  prayer. 

He  rose  dazed,  confused,  shaken.  He  was 
trembling  like  a  leaf. 

The  other  said,  "  You  must  come  to  the  meeting 
to-night,  and  you  must  go  to  the  penitent  form, 
and  say  out  loud  that  you're  sorry,  that  you  want 
the  new  hfe,  and  that  you  know  you  can  do  noth- 
ing yourself  to  get  it.    How  do  you  feel  now  ?  " 

"  AU  of  a  twitter,"  said  the  Plumber. 

He  went  out  into  the  streets  alone.  He  was 
conscious  of  some  great  change  in  himself  which 
seemed  to  aflfect  the  world  outside  of  him.     He 
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was  gl»d  in  him«,If .  .nd  the  ontdde  world  .eemed 
giM.  The  pavementB  shone  with  fire,  the  di»- 
tjjnoe  WM  a  hwe  of  bright  light,  the  leave,  of  aU 
^  *""  •».*•»  «»d.  te  »y..  seemed  like  h«.ds 
wavmg  to  h,m.  He  felt  that  he  had  eom.  out  of 
m^tm«e  mto  a  dream.  He  was  aware  that 
Somethmg  had  gone  out  of  him.  that  he  had  no 

vamshed  Something  had  driven  him  to  seek-  he 
was  aware  of  a  swimming  and  hovering  brightness 
mhabr^,^  the  pjace  m  his  thoughTfrom^wU^ 
this  So  .ething  had  been  expeUed.  He  was  so 
happy  diat  he  could  have  shn-^ed  for  ioy     He 

ttmt  he  dared  not  think  about  .t.  The  .frLken 
Z'Ztfy,  ■-  "*^  «8tt  on  pavementa  of 
fire,  with  the  trees  waving  to  him,  with  his  soul 
dazed  by  ecstasy. 

nwt  night  he  went  to  the  meeting,  made  his 
pubhc  confession,  and  rose  up  withi  dZne^ 
conviction  that  he  had  got  a  new  life.  ^P*"*^ 
^.w/*"  following  morning,  for  the  first  time  in 
to  hfe  untormented  by  a  craving  for  alcohol  " 
tobacco,  he  yet  found  himself  with  insuiBde^J 
courage  to  face  the  service  in  the  open-air,l3! 
mg  the  mockery  of  the  worM.  But  he  went  tolhe 
evemng  meeting,  and  returned  home  past  ZZ 
a^^ubho-housT   without    the  smallest   desire   to 
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He  went  to  his  work  next  day,  goeuing  what 
welcome  he  would  receive  from  his  mates.  He 
spoke  to  no  one,  and  went  straight  to  the  un- 
finished room  of  a  great  building  in  which  his  work 
lay,  and  began  his  job. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  a  group 
of  his  old  friends  entered,  plumbers  by  trade  and 
plumbers  by  soul. 

Morning,  Alf." 

Morning." 

Ain't  you  dry  ?  " 

"  No."  ; 

"  Ain*t  you  got  a  thick  head  ?  " 
"  No." 

"  Wouldn't  you  Uke  half  a  gauge  now  T  " 
"  No." 

"  What,  not  just  half  a  gauge  to  oil  the  works  t  " 
"  No." 

After  a  pause,  "See  your  friend  on  Saturday. 
Alf  T  "  ' 

"  Yes." 

"  Go  to  the  Salvation  Army  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  you  find  Jesus  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

They  burst  out  laughing.  "  What  I  And  you 
a  mock-preacher,  proving  there  isn't  no  God? 
Stow  it,  Alf  I  Look  here,  you  take  it  quietly  by 
yourself,  when  no  one  is  looking  "—and  they  put 
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a  bottle  of  beer  on  the  floor  by  his  feet,  and  went 
out,  closing  the  door. 

At  twelve  o'clock  they  came  back.    The  beer  was 
not    dnink.      They    examined    the    cork.      They 
tasted  the  liquor  to  see  that  water  had  not  been 
put  to  it.     Then  they  turned,  and  with  filthy 
words,    vile    phrases,    and    horrible    blaspheiries 
assaulted  the  poor  soul  that  had  been  bom  agiin. 
Brutal  as  they  were,  one  must  not  judge  them 
too   harshly.     The   change   was   made   suddenly, 
an-    only  a  saint  reaUy  beheves  in  repentance  for 
am     The  best  of  us  are  suspicious  of  the  prodigal 
son ;   we  never  beUeve  that  the  lost  sheep  prefers 
m  Its  heart  the  fold  to  the  mountain. 

For  two  or   three  days   the   Plumber  suffered 
bitterly  at  his  work.     He  was  mocked,  taunted 
teased,  ana  insulted  with  studied  and  incessant 
cruelty,     ne  bore  it  without  reproach.     Before  the 
end  of  the  week  was  reached  a  day  came  for  the 
rhubarb,"  that  is  to  say,  a  subsidy,  or  an  advance 
of  their  wages.  This  was  paid  in  a  public-house.  The 
Plumber  went  with  the  rest.  While  he  waited  for  the 
foreman  he  was  oflFered  beer  and  chaffed  unmerci- 
fuUy  about  salvation.   When  he  received  his  money 
they  told  him,  with  a  savage  satisfaction,  i  .at  a 
score  was  against  him  on  the  slate  for  fifteen  shillings. 
He  paid  this  money— a  smaU  part  of  the  price  of 
his  past  sins— and  walked  out  of  the  public-house. 
He  went  home. 
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When  he  entered  the  room  where  his  children 
had  suffered  so  terribly,  and  where  absolute  starva- 
tion had  only  been  kept  at  bay  by  the  toil  of  his 
wife,  he  realized  that  this  was  his  first  home- 
coming as  a  penitent.  The  woman  and  the  chil- 
dren knew  that  some  change  had  taken  place  in 
him;  the  woman  bebeved  that  in  a  drunken 
moment  he  had  joined  the  Salvation  Army.  She 
expected  that  he  would  be  drunk  on  the  day  of 
the  "rhubarb";  none  believed  in  the  miracle. 

They  stood  amazed,  gaping  at  him,  because  he 
had  come  bafck  straight  from  work.  The  children 
looked  frightened,  the  woman  dazed. 

He  went  to  his  wife,  and  said,  "  You  want  a  bit 
of  money,  I  expect,"  and  gave  her  a  sovereign. 

She  stared  at  him,  and  then  looked  down  at  the  gold 
coin  in  the  pahn  of  her  hand.  The  children  glanced 
nervotuly  at  each  other,  and  held  their  breath. 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  desolate  room  for  a 
moment,  the  man  awkward,  the  woman  dazed, 
the  childrm  confounded. 

At  last  he  said,  "  The  kids  would  like  a  bit  of 
dinner,  wouldn't  they?  Shall  we  go  along  and 
buy  a  piece  of  meat  ?  " 

She  continued  to  look  from  him  to  the  coin, 
from  the  coin  to  him. 

"  I*m  re»ly  to  go,  if  you  are,"  he  said. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  studied  him. 

Alf,"  she  said,  "  do  you  mean  it  ?  " 
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It  was  the  first  time  he  had  Ussed  his  wife 

their  first  baby  was  bom  that  he  had  come  home 
not  drunk  and  not  tyrannous.  All  the  bitter 
suffenng  of  the  long  past,  aU  the  cruel  blows  and 
tortunng  neglect,  aU  the  aunger  and  ache,  the 
poverty,  wretchedness,  shame,  and  despair  of  her 
hfe  crowded  the  woman's  brain,  and  she  broke 
down  under  the  overpowering  contrast  of  this 
new  thing  m  her  hfe-affection  and  kindness 

Was  the  hard  past  reaUy  at  an  end  ?    Was  the 

ong  monotony  of  cruelty,  sta- ration,  and  despair 

to^w^ch  she  had  now  become  habituated,  tMy 

in  t  ht^e.*''''  "  '"''  "**■  *"*"  '"»  •-PP-- 
In  the  morning  the  Plumber  returned  to  his  work 
He  was  not  subjected  to  mockery,  but  he  was' 
given  aU  the  hardest  and  dirtiest  jobs.  He  was 
so  happy  that  he  did  not  resent  this  treatment. 
He  began  to  sing  Salvationist  hymns. 

The  foreman  approached.     "  Stow  that  music  " 
he  said.  ' 

"  Why  ?  " 

eithe^-  ""'*"  ""'"  °''^'*"*  *"  "•  ""*  ^  "*""'*  '""^'io'. 
The  Plumber  worked  in  sUenoe.    PreeenUy  the 
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other  men  in  his  vicinity  began  to  sing.  They 
sang  all  the  vilest  songs  they  could  think  of,  songs 
that  parody  pure  love,  religion,  and  even  elemen- 
tary refinement,  with  the  lowest  and  most  abomin- 
able filthiness. 

The  Plumber  was  not  a  man  to  take  persecution 
of  this  kmd  with  meekness.  He  went  to  the  fore- 
man, and  said,  "If  I  mayn't  sing  hymns,  these 
chaps  mustn't  sing  beastliness;  you've  stopped 
me,  stop  them." 

He  carried  his  pomt,  and  the  others  left  him 
alone.  , 

The  last  tyranny  of  fellow-workmen  now  fell  to 
his  experience.  He  was  put  to  Coventry.  No  one 
spoke  to  him.  Among  all  those  men,  his  former 
mates  and  companions,  he  worked  in  silence  and 
in  isolation,  his  presence,  his  existence  ignored 
by  everybody,  both  by  men  and  boys. 

A  French  friend  of  mine  said  to  me  the  other 
day,  "I  do  not  think  the  Salvation  Army  will 
ever  be  so  great  a  success  in  France  as  in  England  ; 
in  France  one  is  more  sensitive  to  ridicule,  more 
obedient  to  public  opinion."  This  remark  made 
me  think  of  the  Plumber.  Consider  his  stubborn 
courage,  his  masculine  endurance  under  persecu- 
tion. He  was  one  against  many,  in  an  employ- 
ment which  necessitated  the  closest  companionship  ; 
and  the  opposing  majority  were  men  with  whom 
he  had  thieved,  drunk,   blasphemed,  and  jested 
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for  m^y  ye»„,.    ^  „^  ^^^  ^ 

that  hu,  n»tur«  w„  too  coarse  «.d  his  sensitive 
ne«  too  blunt  for  sufferf.^;.  He  wae  a  Lo„dot 
worW  .nakmg  a  fight  for  his  so«l.     iC  ^t 

Z^  i  'P"*?f /^O"*  which  h«i  swept  ^ 
out  of  aU  h«  old  habits  had  nw  departed.    He 
was  left  to  fight  hi,  battle  with  norC^Jwe™! 
He  was  an  ordinary  man  fighting  for  decent 
^pectability  and  hoUness.  ixf  the^n^L  JZ 
who  knew  eversr  letter  in  his  iniquitous  and  de- 
praved pa«t.     He  felt  their  cruelty  sharply      A 
comp.MuonabIe   man,    fona   of   ooio   soST'and 
hOanot^  bar  frolic-he  felt  keenly  this  lo^ess, 
isolation,  and  neglect. 

p/°'/  ^L°'  *""'  •"•  *'«'"^  «"•  »™«>lty  of 
CoTentry.  Then  came  the  end  of  the  week  He 
reoeired  toe  remainder  of  his  wages  in  a  public- 
house,  and  was  told  that  the  job  was  posU^ 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  that  no  one  wotJd  be 
required  on  the  foUowing  Monday. 
He  went  home. 

mL*.Ti  ^^  "■  *^  *^'  J"»*  when  he  had 
made  Uus  fresh  start  and  the  desolate  r»om  w^ 

^nmng  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  horn" 

ftat  the  means  of  daily  bread  sh-M  be  taW.!. 

from  him.    The  workman  who  is  tola  on  1^1 

that  he  wiU  not  be  required  on  Monday  los«t^ 


^^■if'.,iSiLt:-^MP^izmfM  i}3m^^^s:.:^w^m^m^- 
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feeling  that  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest ;    he  carries 
home  with  him  a  load  heavier  than  sheet  lead. 

The  Plumber  did  not  say  anything  to  his  wife 
about  this  end  of  the  job.  He  read  a  Uttle  cheap 
New  Testament  which  he  had  bought,  and  experi- 
enced a  sense  of  comfort  from  the  words,  "  I  am 
the  Vine,  and  ye  are  the  branches."  He  thought 
that  if  he  trusted  to  Christ  all  would  go  well  with 
him.  The  family  spent  a  happy  Sunday.  There 
was  food  in  the  house,  the  father  was  sober ;  there 
was  money  enough  to  last  with  care  till  the  next 
"  rhubarb."  , 

On  the  Monday  morning  he  woke  early,  and 
went  out  as  if  to  go  to  his  regular  work.  When  he 
found  himself  in  the  street  something  urged  him, 
before  looking  for  a  job,  to  go  to  the  scene  of  his 
last  employment,  the  place  at  which  work  had  so 
suddenly  terminated  on  the  Saturday.  He  was 
prepared  for  what  he  found  there.  The  usual 
operations  were  going  on,  all  his  mates  were  at 
work ;  the  sound  of  their  toil  filled  the  morning 
air. 

He  stood  looking  at  the  busy  scene  for  a  few 
moments,  listening  to  the  familiar  sounds,  watch- 
ing the  well-known  figures,  and  feeling  in  his 
heart  a  certain  bitterness  which  almost  stirred  him 
to  the  violence  of  anger.  He  walked  away,  feeling 
that  the  hand  of  every  man  was  against  him. 

Here  at  the  very  out"      of  a  new  life  was  the 
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world's  oppugnanco.  His  world  would  receive 
him  if  he  came  drunk  and  disreputable ;  while  he 
remained  religious  and  upright  it  closed  its  gates 
against  him.  The  hatred  of  religion  has  many 
forms ;  none  is  so  cruel  as  that  which  takes  away 
the  daily  bread  of  the  workman  trying  to  be  a 
better  man. 

Now  began  for  the  Plumber  a  martyrdom  which 
searched  his  soul.  Wherever  he  went  he  found 
that  the  story  of  his  hfe  had  preceded  him.  There 
are,  apparently,  few  trades  in  London  more  closely 
knit  and  with  ramifications  more  far-reaching 
and  swift  than  this  trade  of  plumbing.  A  story 
concerning  the  trade  flies  to  all  comers  of  the 
metropolis;  a  man  who  gives  oflfence  becomes 
instantly  known  to  mates  whom  he  has  never 
seen  and  whose  names  he  has  never  heard.  The 
poor  Plumber  discovered,  wherever  he  went,  that 
no  one  had  work  for  him. 

Very  often  he  felt  as  if  his  heart  would  break, 
but  never  once  did  the  temptation  either  to  drink 
or  to  smoke  visit  his  mind.  Hungry,  he  felt  no 
longing  for  the  lulling  stupefaction  of  tobacco; 
dejected  and  in  despair,  he  felt  no  craving  for  the 
obUvionizing  magic  of  alcohol.  But  a  deepening 
melancholy  settled  on  his  mind,  and  again  and 
again  he  had  to  remind  himself  of  the  words, 
"I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the  branches,"  to  keep 
aUve  in  his  heart  the  faith  that  God  cared. 
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Iw«t  to  make  thla  picture  clear  «.d  vivid  in  the 
»«der  B  mind.    Many  times  the  out^f-woA  PiZ 
ber  row  at  five  o'clock  in  the  m^7^rZ 
nothing  to  sustain  his  physiLl^'  ^^p Tt 

th^his  glass  of  eo^..^;  ^hirreSl  ZZ 

.eiio.  ws^^^^kT  ttrmidt  r: 

ootmtiy  road,  and  make  his  prayer  "n7<7\     . 
fo^akeme,"    And  when L^^^^i^td^SL' 
body  seemed  .bout  to  collapse,  he  wo^he  do^' 
ma  ditch,  take  his  Testament  from  his  rCC^ 

that  God  does  care,  and  cares  greatly,  for  ma^ 
">e  mmdl     The  professional  tramp  has  nut  „. 
C    cL^^r^'°^*°*'    but  consider  t^ 

™^^^  m  the  dust  of  TZlt.'l:^'^ 
^Jbe  Gahhsan  parables  in  a  Buckingham- 

The  home  was  only  kept  together  during  these 
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difficult  months  by  the  incessant  labour  of  the 
wife.  Starvation  was  always  at  the  door.  The 
man  himself  certainly  lived  m  a  state  of  starva- 
tion. And  yet — ^how  can  science  explain  the 
matter  T— in  spite  of  mental  misery  and  the  terrible 
state  of  a  body  reduced  to  extreme  weakness  by 
starvation,  not  once  did  this  ex-dipsomaniao  feel 
any  desire  whatever  either  for  tobacco  or  alcohol. 

If  ever  a  man  was  tempted  to  drink,  if  ever  a 
man  had  justification  for  drinking,  surely  it  was 
this  poor  hungry  animal,  tramping  the  roads  and 
streets,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after 
month,  and  always  in  vain,  seeking  for  work. 

He  tells  me  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  conscious 
of  religious  exaltation.  He  derived  comfort  from 
singing  hymns  as  he  trudged  along  the  road,  and 
he  was  always  aware  of  support  when  he  repeated 
the  words,  "  I  am  the  Vine,  and  ye  are  the  branches," 
but  never  did  his  heart  sLig  with  a  great  joy, 
never  did  he  feel  inclined  to  laugh  at  his  troubles ; 
never  did  ecstasy  take  him  out  of  himself  and 
make  terrestrial  hfe  appear  a  small  matter.  Al- 
ways he  was  a  hungry  man  asking  for  work.  He 
was  now  so  devoted  to  the  children,  who  had  once 
feared  him,  that  he  could  not  prevent  occasional 
bitterness  at  the  reflection  of  his  present  lot ; 
he  wanted,  God  knew  how  he  wanted,  to  make 
his  home  happy  and  bright ;  he  would  work  hit^d 
from  morning  to  night,   he  would  save  money. 
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«.d  1^'?*  vT  '^'""'  *°  "">  "  S*»"»tion  Army  " 

"peaking  of  LtomT^X      T"^-     ^^  '^^' 

-thev  ueed^  hT  t  "*"  """S  °"  **«  'alls 

^uoy  usea  to  hang  on  the  wifA'a  #o««  »»    t^ 

day  his  eUest  little  girl  Zs^llt  ^^!^ 
work  akH  „.ii  1.  *^^  *^  "*  ™**'  him  ct  his 
work,  and  walks  home  with  him ;  she  was  one  of 

those  who  rushed  under  the  bed  for  ooT"  Tthf 
first  sound  of  his  Step  on  the  stair.   HeZl^J^', 
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a  sweeper  of  the  London  streets,  and  he  is  happy. 
The  man's  face  is  &  Te  Deum.    His  gratitude  t^ 
God,   his  enthusiasm  for  conversion,   his  certain 
conviction  that  it  is  only  reUgion  which  can  re- 
form the  individual  and  the  State,  make  him  a 
tremendous  worker  among  the  lost  and  unhappy. 
And  it  was  this  man— here,  I  think,  is  the  romance 
of  religion  as  a  force  m  the  strange  Uves  of  a  shabby 
London   quarter— who,    coming   happy   from    his 
home  for  a  meeting  in  the  Salvation  Army  haU— by 
a  chance  word  to  the  Puncher,  fresh  from  prison, 
turned  that  remarkable  man  from  murder  to  a  hfe 
of  devotion  and  service. 

What  other  force  can  society  devise  which  will 
take  such  a  man  as  this  Plumber,  bred  in  drunken- 
ness and  crime,  and  convert  him  from  a  thief,  a 
dipsomaniac,  and  a  domestic  tyrant,  into  an  up- 
right, honourable,  and  pure-minded  citizen  ?    Con- 
version is  quite  properly  a  subject  for  psychological 
examination,  but  modem  theology  misses  its  chief 
weapon  against  the  attacks  of  materiahsm  when 
it  fails  to  insist  upon  the  immense  significance  of 
these    spiritual    miracles.      Whatever    conversion 
may  be,  whatever  its  physical  machinery,  it  is 
religion  and  only  reUgion  which  can  put  the  machin- 
ery in  motion,  and  make  a  bad  man  a  good  man, 
a  profitless  and  dangerous  citizen  a  useful  member 
of  society.    Surely  this  story  of  the  Plumber,  even 
as  it  is  narrated  here  in  a  few  pages  of  print,  must 
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bring  home  to  the  mindfl  nf  ««i.*-  • 

oIoffistR  i^i.ii^  .      ,         pohtioians  and  aooi- 
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TN  some  ways  the  man  in  this  stoiy  is  the  most 
-^  original  and  striking  of  the  group  with  whom 
I  discussed  reUgious  experience  in  poor  London. 
CSertainly  the  manner  of  his  conversion  is  quite 
different  from  the  usual  narratives  recorded  in 
books.  I  can  find  nothing  like  it  in  The  Varieiiea 
of  Beligiotu  Experience. 

Let  me  begin  by  attempting  to  paint  his  portrait. 
He  is  very  like  the  popular  idea  of  a  burglar, 
his  nose  is  brief,  and  flat  to  the  face,  somewhat 
broken ;    he  has  a  long  upper  lip ;    his  mouth  is 
twisted  into  a  snarl ;    his  light-coloured,  bird-like 
eyes  glare  fiercely  at  you  under  a  heavy  and  over- 
hanging forehead;    the  colour  of  the  old  face, 
which  is  ploughed  with  deep  wrinkles  and  marked 
by  bitter  suffering,  is  like  dirty  linen— that  peculiar 
pnson-tinge,  half  grey,  half  brown,  which  suggests 
stubborn  powers  of  resistance  and  the  habit  of 
silent   thought.     He   is    vigorous    and   powerful, 
with   jerky  movements   and  passionate  gestures! 
His  voice  has  the  fog  of  London  in  its  growl.    When 
he  laughs  his  eyes  remain  hard,  and  his  mouth  is 
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like  a  cat'8  when  it  draws  back  its  lips.  He  is 
impatient  of  subtle  questions,  strikes  the  table 
often  with  a  clenched  fist,  occasionaUy  yields  to 

l^  ^f.""'**"^  ^  *^'  '"^^^  **^  ^'^fi  bread  and 
"ot^'"     rff..*^*"^   ^'   ^^    '^^    "touting 

his  face  wrinkled  up  and  contor-  d  as  though  he 
was  suflfering  physical  torture. 

He  has  suffered;    he  tells  you  that  he  knowa, 
ne  IS  rugged,  irregular,  real. 

One  does  not  quite  know  what  to  make  of  this 
rough  old  son  of  the  slums,  except  to  say  that 
he  has  suffered  frightfully,  that  he  has  bin  de- 
hvered  from  hopeless  despair  in  a  miraculous 
manner,  and  that  he  is  now  as  firmly  fixed  in 
righteousness  as  any  saint  of  mysticism.  As  to 
the  mystery  of  his  consciousness  as  to  his  idea, 
of  God  and  the  nature  of  existence  waiting  humanity 
beyond  the  grave,  one  can  conjecture  nothing 

He  began  hfe  in  misery.  He  was  the  child  of 
pMents  who  spent  aU  their  money  in  drink.  His 
infoiicy  was  spent  in  his  mother's  arms  in  the 

.^Z"" "  tr  '>  *^"  "  ^y*^  ^^'"  »  double 
embrace  which  afforded  his  young  soul  little  ac- 

quamtance  either  with  maternal  affection  or  royal 

favour     His  early  childhood  was  also  spent  chiefly 

m  pubhc-houses,  where  he  stood  at  his  mother's 

faiee  half  suffocated  in  a  dark  and  moving  world 

of  trousers,  petticoats,  and  spUt  hquor.    By  the 
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time  he  wa*  tiUl  enooch  to  ««.  tk-  ~,    .     t 
old  «.o„gh  to  fend  for  l^t  ,^T'  *"  '" 
prefe^d  them  to  the  taZT    He  ^T^l  "' 

^cx-h'^jrt^r  J-  ^z 

that  he  crawled  away  to  dmn  i„  .       j  ™" 

wav    Th.  .»„„*   t  ^  J^  •"  *  y^  0'  »  door- 

This  hfe   of   neglect,   misery,   and  destitnt.™ 
by  some  miracle,  did  not  depr^  CI     R  ' 

»P.  mspi^of  it,  sharp,  active'ru^^J^.^^C 
He  was  sharp  enough  to  provide  himself  w^"^" 
to  avoid  thrashings  from  hi.  tJh  T     ^^' 

comfortable  doZLT^k'^^^'V"'*  ^  «"<» 
•c«te  enough  to  see  thar«.e^  o^^'inf  T" 
regiment  was  the  best  pUce  foHi^  "^'^'^ 

^^  ^:  ^1 -' -^^^^^^ 

tion,  but  without  great  crime,  till  his  time  wm 

hLoST"*'""'  "^  '"'**'^«  •>•  -  •  <»^" 

Drink  was  getting  hold  of  him  •   but  l.« 
strong,  and  could  cany  »  "sCul"     B 
out  of  the  Army  a  hardlinker,'St ,  ZZ^ 
He  had  his  wits  about  him  orunkaid. 

a  r^  ^T  *  "»«rife^tore  dealer,  that  is  to  say 

Business.  His  hvehness,  his  fondnf  ,  for  drint 
and  his  endless  stories  of  sharp  pracu Jl^j^' 
nine  mAHft  »!,•»«  ^  1  ''"***P  pracuce  and  cun- 
nmg,  made  him  popular  and  brought  him  business. 


iliiH'  '^'^'■■^■f'TS''''«*T1ii7>'  iV 
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But  88  f88t  88  money  came  in — ^not  very  fast, 
perhaps — ^he  drank  it  away.  Then  he  married 
a  good  woman,  and  his  wife  exercised  a  certain 
restraint  over  him.  Things  began  to  go  better. 
He  was  really  deeply  attached  to  his  wife,  and 
for  her  sake  he  made  a  manful  fight  to  keep  out 
of  the  public-houses ;  there  were  whole  weeks  when 
he  did  not  drink  a  glass  of  beer  or  waste  a  penny 
in  the  taverns.  His  home  was  really  a  very  happy 
one,  as  happiness  goes  in  shabby  London. 

But  terrible  disaster  overtook  him.  His  wife 
died.  He  Vas  left  quite  alone  in  the  world.  It 
was  the  death  of  his  wife  which  made  him  an 
habitual  drunkard.  Before  that  he  had  no  over- 
mastering craving.  Strong-willed  and  tenacious, 
he  had  power  over  his  appetite,  could  control  it, 
and  make  it  obedient.  But  the  death  of  his  wife 
broke  him  down,  and  drove  him  to  alcohol  for 
consolation.  One  niust  try  to  understand  alcohol's 
fatal  attraction  for  the  poor. 

"The  sway  of  alcohol  over  mankind,"  says 
Professor  James,  "is  unquestionably  due  to  its 
power  to  stimulate  the  mystical  faculties  of  human 
nature,  usuaUy  crushed  to  earth  by  the  cold  facts 
and  dry  criticisms  of  the  sober  hour.  Sobriety 
diminishes,  discriminates,  and  says  no ;  drunken- 
ness expands,  imites,  and  says  yes.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  great  exciter  of  the  Yea  f  17 notion  in  man.  It 
brings  its  votary  from  the  chii  periphery  of  things 
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to  the  radiant  core.  It  make,  him  for  the  moment 
or,  with  tmth.  Not  through  mere  perversity 
i^  Mon  „..  after  it.  To  the  poor  and  the  ^nletterej 
.t  au>ncla  ,n  the  place  of  symphony  concert,  ani 
o.  hUrature  ;  and  it  i,  part  of  the  deeper  my,tery 

M  t    ""  nf  «*«'y  '^osoize  a,  exceUent 
should  be  vouchsafed  to  ,0  many  of  us  only  in 

"    »»    degrading   and    poisoning.      The    drunken 
consciousn^  is  one  bit  of  the  m/stio  consci^^" 
and  our  total  opinion  of  it  must  find  its  place  i.^ 
our  opini  m  of  that  Urger  whole. 
"Nitrous   oxide   and   ether,    especiaUy   nitrous 

t^  ;™;°r*""?*'^  ""'""^  ^*  air/stlmull" 
the  mystical  conwjiousnes,  in  an  extraordinarv 
d^.  Depth  beyond  depth  of  truth  sZTZ 
je^ed  to  the  mhaler.  Thi,  truth  fade,  out,  how- 
ever   or  escapes,  at  the  moment  of  coming  to  • 

to  clothe  iteelf.  they  prove  to  be  the  verict  nZ 
sense  Nevertheless,  the  sense  of  a  profo^d 
-eaning  having  been  there  persist  ;  and^  Cw 
more  than  one  person  who  i,  persuaded  that  Z 
the  nitrous  ozide  trance  we  have  a  genuine  met^ 
physical  revelation.  Some  year,  !go  I  TZ^ 
made  «>me  observation,  on  this  aspect  of  nS 
o«de  mto^cation,  and  reported  t^em  in  S 
One  conclusion  was  forced  upon  my  mind  at  that 
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time,  and  my  improssion  of  its  truth  has  ever 
since  remained  unshaken.  It  is  that  our  normal 
waking  consciousness,  rational  consciousn?«s,  as 
we  call  it,  is  but  one  special  type  of  consciousness, 
whilst  all  about  it,  parted  from  it  by  the  fihniest 
of  screens,  there  lie  potential  forms  of  conscious- 
ness entirely  different.  We  may  go  through  hfe 
without  suspecting  their  existence,  but  apply  the 
requisite  stimulus,  and  at  a  touch  they  are  there 
in  all  their  completeness,  definite  types  of  mentality 
which  probably  somewhere  have  their  field  of 
appUcation '  and  adaptation.  No  account  of  the 
universe  in  its  totality  can  be  final  which  leaves 
these  other  forms  of  consciousness  quite  disre- 
garded." 

This  is  so  true  that  one  surely  need  not  emphasize 
it;  but,  unfortunately,  too  many  who  strive  to 
cure  people  of  alcohoUsm  will  not  recognize  that 
they  are  endeavouring  to  take  away  a  man's 
escape  from  misery,  his  one  means  of  flight  into 
the  rapturous  air  of  illusion ;  they  persist  in  treat- 
ing drunkenness  as  a  form  of  greediness  quite 
similar  to  a  schoolboy's  stomach-ache  from  over- 
bunning ;  in  this  way  they  fail  in  their  good  in- 
tentions. 

The  psychological  aspect  of  alcohohsm  is  one 
that  opens  the  door  to  much  mystery,  and  reveals 
to  those  who  look  long  enough  and  deep  enough 
puzzling  glimpses  of  the  human  soul. 
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This  rough  man,  an  ex-soldier  and  now  a  rag- 
and-bone  merchant,  finding  himself  bowed  down 
by  the  death  of  a  woman  he  had  J  ved  sincerely 
and  nobly,  went  to  drink  for  obUi.on,  stood  in 
a  pubUc-house  to  forget  the  grave,  laughed  with 
the  drinkers  to  forget  his  desolate  home,  drank 
and  drank  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  his  heart.    And 
he  discovered  happiness.     The  filmy  screens  sur- 
rounding his  normal  consciousness  lifted  with  the 
potent  fumes,  and  he  inhabited  fields  of  conscious- 
ness wide,  glorious,  and  delightful.    It  is  important 
to  know  that  he  became  a  happy  drunkard.    Some 
men   find  in   alcohol   a   deadening   and  soporific 
narcotic;     they   grow   suUen,    silent,    quarrelsome 
in   a  grumbling,   growhng   way;    others,   and   of 
this  company  was  our  poor  widower,  discover  in 
alcohol  a  Jinni,  or,  if  you  hke,  an  Ifrit,  who  Ufts 
them  up  to  the  seventh  heaven,  transports  them 
over  steUar  space,  builds  for  them  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  palaces  of  porphyry  and  jasper,  fills  their 
hands  with  gold,  and  breathes  into  their  souls  the 
sense  and  the  conviction  of  absolute  power.    From 
deep  melancholy  this  man  rose  to  dazzfing  heights 
of   happiness.     Alcohol,    hke   the   magic    carpet 
Ufted    him    into    mid-air;     hke    the    ivory-tube' 
revealed  to  him  aU  he  desired  to  see;    hke  the 
enchanted  apple,  healed  him  of  all  sickness. 

Because  he  was  so  intensely  happy,  he  became 
immensely    popular.      The    wretched    Miserables 
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who  congregated  in  his  public-houses  for  happiness 
and  oblivion,  welcomed  his  company,  laughed  at 
his  jests,  applauded  his  songs,  loved  him  in  their 
drunken  sodden  joy  for  the  wonderful  contagion 
of  his  joviaUty. 

For  a  long  time,  for  years,  this  state  of  things 
continued. 

Then  his  business  dwindled  and  failed.  He  was 
in  trouble  for  his  rent.  Sharpjr  men  served  his 
customers.  He  went  laughing  and  singing  to  his 
ruin,  caring  not  a  jot  what  became  of  him.  So 
long  as  he  had  the  magic  of  alcohol,  what  mattered 
rags  and  bones  7 

He  took  to  sleeping  in  yards,  in  dustbins,  in 
any  dog-hole  or  cellar  that  he  could  stumble  into 
unobserved  by  midnight  police. 

He  got  his  Hving — ^that  is  to  say,  money  for 
drink — ^by  a  hundred  clever  dodges.  Although 
this  man  has  a  face  which  reminds  one  of  Flax- 
man's  fiends,  throughout  his  Hfe  he  has  been  in- 
offensive, always  he  has  enjoyed  popularity.  "  No 
one  can  help  liking  old  Teddy  "  is  a  phrase  in  the 
district.  The  man  is  reckoned  clever.  He  would 
take  the  laces  out  of  his  boots,  go  into  pubhc- 
houses  where  he  was  not  known,  and  offer  them 
for  sale.  He  made  money  in  this  fashion,  and  could 
sleep  with  the  laces  in  his  pocket,  ready  for  the 
next  day's  trafSic.  His  eyes  were  keen  to  notice 
vendible  things  in  backyards  and  in  gutters.    He 
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cadged  his  way  through  life,  without  oommitting 
crimes.  In  a  moment  of  destitution  he  got  hold 
of  a  sheet  of  newspaper,  tore  it  into  strips,  and 
sold  them  at  a  penny  each  as  **  bringers  of  luck.'* 
He  was  too  good-tempered  to  be  a  criminal. 

But  he  found  it  harder  and  ever  harder  to  pick 
up  sufficient  money  to  satisfy  his  increasing  craving 
for  drink.  He  sank  deeper  into  the  gutter,  his 
joviality  began  to  leave  him,  his  old  companions 
showed  less  disposition  to  pay  for  his  drink,  less 
disposition  to  hsten  to  his  jests.  For  one  thing, 
his  clothes  were  now  the  foul  rags  of  a  tramp. 
Alcohol  is  an  Ifrit  that  has  the  habit  of  leaving 
its  victims  at  an  awkward  moment.  The  magic 
worlds  fade  away.  The  palaces  dissolve  and  melt. 
Consciousness  narrows  to  a  pint  pot. 

Once  at  this  point  in  his  career  he  had  what  is 
called  "a  turn."  After  having  slept  in  various 
areas  and  certain  conveniences  attached  to  public- 
houses  for  a  long  period,  he  discovered  an  old 
muddy,  broken-down  cart  in  a  yard,  which  was 
never  disturbed  by  its  owner,  and  which  offered 
shelter  from  wind  and  rain.  Here  he  established 
himself,  and  this  old  cart  became  his  home.  People 
got  to  know  about  it.  They  laughed  at  Teddy's 
**  doss."  He  slunk  into  the  yard  at  one  or  two  in 
the  morning,  climbed  into  the  cart,  lay  in  his 
rags  on  the  floor,  and  slept  soundly  till  the  dawn. 

Well,  one  cold  night  after  a  fairly  succeeeful 
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day,  he  found  himself  with  coppers  enough  for  a 
fourpenny  kip  "-that  is  to  say,  a  bed  in  a  common 
lodging-house.     Every  now  and  then  he  indulged 
himself   in   this   luxury,   especiaUy   on   occasions 
when  whisky  had  excited  his  feeUngs,  and  his  soul 
became   princely.     On   this   particular   night   he 
walked  proudly  towards  his  lodging-house,  think- 
ing of  the  kitchen  fire  in  the  basement,  and  antici- 
pating joy  from  a  dirty  sheet,  a   foul   blanket 
and  a  palliasse  such  as  you  would  not  give  to  vou^ 
dog.  ^ 

On  his  way  he  met  an  old  tramp,  a  poor  broken 
wretch  known  4n  the  neighbourhood  as  Old  Bumps. 
This  man  whined  about  the  bitter  cold,  said  he 
felt  bad,  wished  to  God  he  had  some  place  where 
he  could  sleep.    Teddy  told  him  of  the  cart,  and 
gave  him  permission  to  use  it  for  that  night  only. 
After  glorious  repose  in  the  lodging-house,  Teddy 
rose  and  came  out  into  the  world  with  renewed 
hope.    As  he  walked  someone  met  him,  started 
turned  quite  grey,  and  stood.    "  What's  the  matter?"' 
asked  Teddy.     "  Why !  »  cried  the  man,  with  an 
oath,   «  you're  dead  I  »     «  Dead  !    what  do  you 
mean  ?  "    "  D'you  mean  to  teU  me  you're  aUve  ?  " 
Teddy  demanded  explanations.     "Everybody  in 
the  place  is  saying  you're  dead,"  rephed  the  man ; 
"  hundreds  say  they  have  seen  your  corpse.    You 
died  last  night  in  the  cart.    I  saw  them  wheehng 
your  body  away." 
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Old  Bumps  had  died  in  his  sleep.  Someone 
had  seen  the  body  lying  there.  A  policeman  had 
been  told.  The  crowd  saw  a  corpse  taken  out  of 
the  cart  and  wheeled  away  in  an  ambulance  to 
the  mortuary.  The  whole  world  said,  "Teddy  is 
dead."  ^ 

The  thought  that  he  had  been  considered  dead 
had  an  explosive  effect  in  Teddy's  mind.    It  was 
a  catherine-wheel  of  alarm,  scattering  sparks  and 
confusion.    It  pulled  him  up.    It  made  him  reflect 
on  de«*th.    He  considered  within  himself  that  the 
hour   surely   cometh,   and   for   him   might   come 
suddenly  and  soon,  when  a  man's  soul  passes  out 
of  the  body,  and  must  give  account  of  the  deeds 
done  m  the  body.     He  saw  how  very  easily  the 
corpse  of  Old  Bumps  might  have  been  his  corpse. 
He  might  die  one  night  in  his  sleep.    He  might  be 
taken   out   of   that   cart,   cold,   stiff,   motionless. 
People  would  say,  "  Teddy  is  dead-dead  hke  a 
dog  !  "    But  what  of  his  soul  ? 
^   "•Love    would   not    be    love,'    says    Bourget, 
unless  It  could  carry  one  to  crime.'    And  so  one 
may  say  that  no  passion  would  be  a  veritable 
passion  unless  it  could  carry  one  to  crime  "  (Sighele, 
PsycJudogie  dea  Sectes,  p.  136). 

On  this  Professor  James  comments,  "  In  other 
words,  great  passions  annul  the  ordinary  inhibitions 
set  by  'conscience.'  And  conversely,  of  all  the 
cnminal  human  beings,  the  false,  cowardly,  sensual 
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or  cruel  persons  who  actually  live,  there  is  perhaps 
not  one  whose  crimin.'vl  impulse  may  not  be  at 
some  moment  overpowered  by  the  presence  of 
some  other  emotion  to  which  his  charactei  is 
also  potentially  Uable,  provided  that  other  emotion 
be  only  made  intense  enough.  Fear  is  usuaUy 
the  most  available  emotion  for  this  result  in  this 
particular  class  of  persons.  It  stands  for  con- 
science, and  may  here  be  classed  appropriately 
as  a  'higher  affection.*  If  we  are  soon  to  die, 
or  if  we  beUeve  a  day  of  judgment  to  be  near  at 
hand,  how  quickly  do  we  put  our  moral  house  in 
order — ^we  do  not  see  how  sin  can  evermore  exert 
temptation  over  us  I  Old-fashioned  hell-fire  Chris- 
tianity well  knew  how  to  extract  from  fear  its  full 
equivalent  in  the  way  of  fruits  for  repentance, 
and  its  full  conversion  value." 

The  most  available  emotion — fear — ^began  to 
work  in  the  mind  of  this  London  Miserable.  He 
thought.  What  can  I  do  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  must  first  of  all  escape  from  the  present  life. 
He  could  never  more  sleep  in  that  cart.  He  must 
avoid  his  old  haunts.  Best  of  all,  he  must  leave 
London  behind  him.  Somewhere  he  must  find 
work.    Somehow  he  must  begin  again. 

So  the  frightened  drunkard,  bom  and  bred  in 
the  gutters  of  the  slums,  took  to  the  road  in  middle 
age,  and  tramped  out  of  London  to  save  his  soul. 

I   have   never   seen   ^nan's   face   express   moro 
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suffering  than  the  battered,  weather-beaten  face 
of  this  rag-and-bone  merchant  when  he  described 
to  mf  the  horrors  of  a  tramp's  Ufe.  To  tramp 
till  the  legs  are  Uke  boards,  the  feet  Uke  burning 
coals,  the  empty  stomach  ravenous  and  tigerish 
^or  food,  and  everywhere  to  find  the  doors  of 
homes  shut  against  one,  to  receive  only  fierce 
or  mocking  looks  from  men,  frightened  or  con- 
temptuous glances  from  women  and  children ; 
to  walk  on  and  on  under  a  burning  sky,  through 
a  downpour  of  rushing  rain,  in  snow  and  hail, 
in  drenching  mist  and  blood-congealing  cold — 
always  regarded  with  suspicion,  barked  at  by  the 
dogs  in  farmyards  and  stables,  followed  threaten- 
ingly V  *^6  village  policeman,  refused  not  only 
one  helpful  word  or  one  kindly  gift,  but  refused 
work  of  any  kind,  the  hardest  and  most  menial — 
this  is  an  experience  which  hardens  a  man's  heart, 
turns  the  blood  to  vinegar,  and  makes  him  the 
savage  enemy  of  his  own  kind. 

Nor  was  it  much  better  when  he  reached  the 
shelter  of  a  workhouse.  No  effort  was  made  to 
save  his  soul,  to  humanize  his  heart  with  kindness. 
No  one  ever  sought  to  reclaim  him,  to  provide  him 
with  manly  work,  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  wages, 
home,  and  self-respect.  From  the  moment  when 
the  door  of  the  workhouse  opened  he  was  treated 
as  a  criminal.  Hard  words  and  hard  looks  accom- 
panied him  to  his  bed,  and  before  he  could  eat  a 
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workhoiwe  breakfast  he  had  to  break— this  broken 
tramp,  starving  for  nourishment— half  a  ton  of 
stones.  Many  a  time  on  the  road  he  felt  deserted 
by  man  and  God,  and  driven  by  some  inexorable 
devil  onwards  to  greater  suffering  and  more  terrible 
heU.  Again  and  again  he  abandoned  hope,  Uved 
in  blackest  despair,  anu  only  refrained  from  self- 
destruction  out  of  fear  of  heU.  And  aU  the  time 
he  was  tortured  by  a  craving  for  alcohol,  which 
was  hke  a  fire  burning  at  his  vitals. 

He  told  me  a  curious  story.     He  had  tramped 
one  day  across  SaUsbury  Plain,  and  on  the  point 
of  coUapse  from  starvation,  he  sank  down  in  a 
ditch,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  weeping 
hke  ft  child,  he  cried  aloud,   "O  God,  give  me 
something  to  eat !  "     A  feeling  of  help  came  to 
him  m  the  midst  of  his  exhaustion  and  despair. 
He  took  his  hands  from  his  face  and  looked  to 
nght  and  left  of  him ;   not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen 
His  eyes  looked  ahead  of  him.     In  the  opposite 
hedge  he  saw  a  piece  of  paper.    He  got  up.  con- 
vinced that  there  was  the  help  he  sought.     The 
paper  turned  out  to  be  a  bag.    It  contained  two 
scones. 

A  curious  coincidence. 

He  tramped  back  to  London,  feelmg  that  those 
who  knew  him  would  be  more  hkely  to  help  him 
than  peasants  and  farmers  who  took  him  for  a 
criminal.    He  arrived  in  his  old  slum  such  a  piti- 
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able  object— **  lousy  as  a  cuckoo,"  in  the  local 
phrase— that  everybody  turned  their  oacka  upon 
him.  Here  and  there  he  managed  to  cadge  a 
drink.  Now  and  again  he  picked  something  up 
in  the  gutters  which  he  was  able  to  sell  for  beer. 
Occasionally  he  got  a  copper  for  holding  a  horse. 
Once  or  twice  he  held  the  spirited  cob  of  the  Puncher, 
while  that  flash  prize-fighter  was  drinking  in  saloon 
bars.  In  this  manner  he  existed  for  months  and 
months,  always  starving,  frequently  half  drunk, 
and  getting  every  day  more  dreadful  a  creature 
to  look  at,  so  that  even  many  in  Hke  case  with 
himself  gave  him  a  wide  berth. 

One  day,  when  he  was  quite  penniless,  the 
craving  for  alcohol  became  so  forceful  and  irre- 
sistible that  he  knew,  whatever  the  cost,  he  must 
obtain  it.  At  that  moment  he  was  on  the  edge  of 
crime.  like  a  ravenous  beast  he  went  slouching 
at  a  half-run  through  the  streets,  looking  with 
his  ferocious  eyes  for  some  chance  of  getting  money 
and  drink.  As  luck  would  have  it,  he  saw  the 
landlord  of  a  pubhc-house  in  which  he  had  spent 
hundreds  of  pounds  talking  to  a  man  at  the  door. 
Teddy,  in  his  vile  rags,  went  up  to  him,  and 
said,  "Will  you  trust  me  with  a  pot  till  to- 
morrow ?  " 

The  landlord  looked  at  him  with  contempt, 
and  answered,  "Don't  you  see  I'm  talking  to  a 
gentleman  ?  " 
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But  Teddy's  craving  was  proof  against  insult 
and  contempt. 

"Trust  me  till  to-morrow,"  he  said.  "I'm 
perishing  for  a  drink." 

The  landlord  made  no  answer. 

Again  Teddy  made  his  request.  This  time  he 
was  told  to  go  to  hell. 

"Come  on,"  pleaded  the  poor  wretch,  "give 
us  one  chance ;  just  a  drink,  only  one ;  I'll  go 
away  quiet,  if  you  will." 

"  Oh,  go  and  mess  the  Army  about  I "  said  the 
pubhcan,  with  impatient  contempt. 

There  was  a  Salvation  Army  open-air  meeting 
in  the  next  street,  and  the  sound  of  the  band  came 
to  their  ears. 

"  Do  you  mean  it  ?— you  won't  ?  "  demanded 
Teddy. 

"  Yes.  You  go  and  mess  the  Army  about,"  re- 
peated the  publican.  Now  it  must  be  told,  what 
perhaps  is  not  widely  known,  that  in  these  destitute 
quarters  of  London,  the  pubUcans  very  often  support 
the  Salvation  Army  with  subscriptions,  and  fre- 
quently encourage  them  to  get  hold  of  the  worst 
drunkards.  A  Salvationist  can  always  go  freely 
into  the  public  bar  of  these  gin-palaces.  As  one 
of  them  explained  to  me,  "A  publican  doesn't 
make  anything  out  of  a  four-ale  man,  and  when 
they  get  badly  and  habitually  drunk,  he's  never 
over  pleased  to  see  them,  for  often  it  means  a 
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row  in  the  bar  and  trouble  with  the  police.  What 
the  publican  likes  is  the  toflF,  who  cracks  down  a 
bob  for  three  or  four  pennorth  of  whisky  and  a 
tuppeny  smoke.  There*s  profit  there.  And  the 
toflf  drinks,  lights  his  cigar,  and  goes—making 
room  for  others.  But  the  four-ale  man  spends  his 
twopence,  and  sits  solid  for  hours,  hoping  to  cadge 
another  drink  from  some  mate  who  never  ap- 
pears. Yes,  the  pubHcans  support  us.  It  pays 
them." 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  this  particular  publican 
really  meant  it  when  he  told  Teddy  to  go  and 
mess  the  Army  about.  He  had  no  desire,  perhaps, 
for  the  salvation  of  Teddy's  soul,  but  he  did  not 
want  him  for  a  customer,  which— from  the  pub- 
lican's point  of  view— comes  to  the  same  thing. 

The  contempt  in  the  words  stung  Teddy.  He 
comidered  how  much  wealth  he  had  poured  into 
that  pubhc-house.  And  now,  when  he  was  mad 
for  just  one  drink,  just  because  he  was  penniless 
and  in  rags,  the  devil  he  had  enriched  ordered  him, 
Uke  a  dog,  to  get  out  of  his  way.  The  words  "  go 
and  mess  the  Army  about"  stuck  in  his  mind. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  this  thing  called 
the  Salvation  Army  was  kind  even  to  tramps  in 
a  condition  as  vile  as  his.  It  was  Uke  light  to  his 
soul.  Denied  by  the  publican,  this  sinner  thought 
of  Christ.  There  on  the  slum  pavement,  outside 
a  tavern,  mad  for  drink,  and  sunken  to  the  very 
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depths  of  misery,  all  of  a  sudden  the  conscioiisness 
of  the  outcast  recdved  the  idea  of  Christ's  kindness 
to  the  lost. 

As  I  said  at  th^  beginning  of  the  story,  I  know 
nothing  like  it  in  the  chronicles  of  conversion. 
How  different  from  the  ecstatic  vision  of  the  mystic, 
how  different  from  the  glowing  light  suddenly 
suffusing  the  prayerful  soul  of  the  penitent,  how 
different  from  the  mysterious  voice  calling  a  de- 
jected spirit  to  the  love  of  God  I  And  yet  how 
natural,  how  real,  how  simple,  in  its  abnormahty. 
Also,  how  tr\ie  to  the  slums ! 

"Right,  guv'nor,"  said  Teddy,  and  he  said  it 
savagely,  not  at  all  in  the  tone  of  penitence,  "  I'll 
take  your  tip ! "  and  he  walked  away  in  his  filth 
and  his  rags. 

He  went  straight  to  the  open-air  meeting  in 
the  next  street.  The  band  was  getting  ready  for 
the  march  back  to  the  hall.  Teddy  approached 
the  drummer  and  said,  "Can  I  come  along  with 
you  ?  "  The  drummer  looked  at  him  and  said, 
"Yes."  Teddy  marched  beside  that  man  to  the 
hall,  the  rattle  of  the  drum  and  the  blare  of  the 
trumpets  making  strange  music  in  his  soul.  At 
the  meeting  in  the  hall  he  broke  down,  covered 
with  remorse  for  his  past  life,  and  feeling  how 
greatly  he  had  rejected  the  mercy  of  God.  He 
went  to  the  penitent  form,  knelt  down,  and  prayed 
with  anguish  for  forgiveness,  and  also  for  strength 
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to  make  a  fresh  start.    "Oh,  God,  oh,  God 
kept  crying,  "I  want  to  be  bom  again!" 

He  says  the  answer  came  with  the  ciy.  Then 
and  there  he  felt  his  breast  broadened,  his  soul 
hghtened.  and  the  blood  coursing  joyfuUy  through 
ms  vems.    He  was  saved. 

Remember  that  ten  minutes  before  this  man 
had  been  running  through  the  streets,  mad  for 
alcohol. 

The  Salvationists  showed  him  love  and  kind- 
ness.   He  was  in  a  terrible  state,  one  of  the  dirtiest 
men  ever  handled  by  that  corps.    He  had  no  socks 
and  no  shirt.    Next  to  the  blackened  flesh  of  his 
feet  was  the  broken  leather  of  his  foul  boots  •  next 
to  the  skin  and  bones  of  his  legs,  trousers  that  were 
rent  and  threadbare  and  unspeakable;    next  to 
the  poor  body,  something  that  caUed  itself  a  coat 
and  was  not.     This  man  had  neither  socks,  nor 
Bhirt,  nor  waistcoat;    the  state  of  his  skin  must 
not  be  described ;   they  had  to  get  an  old  sack  to 
put  over  him.    It  was  the  case  of  his  trade-ram 
and  bones.  ^  ^ 

To  such  a  condition  can  a  man  come  in  our 
modem  days.  To  such  a  condition  can  drink 
bring  him ;  to  such  a  condition  the  State  allows 
him  to  come.  ReUgion  took  this  man  and  saved 
him  from  the  publican  and  the  State. 

Here,  you  may  be  tempted  to  think,  is  the  case 
of  a  man  merely  saved  by  being  provided  with 
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work ;  a  man  who  made  use  of  religion  to  obtcun 
employment,  and  lived  his  repentance  more  or 
less  comfortably  on  the  wages  of  charity. 

Hear  the  end. 

He  left  the  hall,  after  his  conversion,  and  with- 
out  saying  a  word  to  any  of  his  friends,  walked 
about  the  streets  for  two  nights.  As  a  rule  the 
Army  carefully  looks  after  its  penitents,  but  in 
Teddy*s  case  there  was  an  accident.  Everybody 
thought  that  somebody  else  was  nursing  him ; 
in  fact,  no  one  did.  They  set  him  on  a  white  horse 
next  day,  and  led  him  in  triumph  through  his 
old  haunts,  through  the  foulest  quarters  of  the 
town,  exhibiting  Teddy  as  a  converted  sinner, 
and  making  a  vast  impression.  But  this  Man 
on  the  White  Horse  was  starving,  and  ho  said 
nothing.  He  never  complained,  he  never  hinted 
for  bread  or  penny.  He  endured  the  agony  of 
starvation  in  a  noble  silence.  All  that  time  he 
was  praying  a  single  prayer,  "  Oh,  God  1  give  me 
one  chance,  and  I'll  serve  You  all  the  days  of  my 
life."  He  was  determined  not  to  live  by  the  Sal- 
vation Army — like  almost  all  the  men  I  talked  to, 
he  glories  in  the  sneering  title  of  "  Starvatior 
Army  " — he  was  determined  to  provide  for  him- 
self. "  I  didn't  go  to  the  Army  for  beer,  nor  yet 
for  charity,  nor  yet  for  work,"  he  cries  fiercely ; 
'*  that's  what  a  good  many  do  go  for,  and  they  go 
away   disappointed,   calling  it  Starvation   Army. 
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Glory  to  that  title  I    The  Army  isn't  for  mouchen 
and  work-ahys,  and  willing-to-work-but-wonts.  No ; 
it's  for  those  who  seek  Ahnighty  God,  who  go  on 
their  knees  to  Him,  and  who  get  up  with  some- 
thing inside  them  that  won't  ever  let  them  cadge 
or  whine  or  play  the  loafer  again.     And  that's 
what  I  got.    Praise  God  I    He  lifted  me  up  from  a 
cadging,  drunken  beast,  and  gave  me  a  soul  to 
praise  Him  and  love  Him  and  stand  firm.    Do  you 
know  how  I  made  my  start  ?     I'U  tell  you.     It 
began  like  this.     Somebody  gave  me  twopence. 
It  was  my  first  capital.     I  bought  for  that  sum 
a  couple  of  little  flour  bags.     I  picked  them  to 
pieces,  sewed  them  up  again  as  aprons,  and  sold 
them  for  twopence  each.     That  was  my  start- 
turning  twopence  into  fourpence.      With  that  four- 
pence  I  bought  more  flour  bags.    With  every  penny 
I  made  I  bought  something  else,  and  sold  again, 
tiU  my  capital  was  half  a  crown— aU  made  in  one 
long  day.    I  was  now  a  man  of  business.    I  worked 
like  this  for  weeks,  tiU  I  was  fairly  floated ;   then 
I  slept  in  a  Rowton  House  hke  a  gentleman;  I 
started  a  rag-and-bone  round,  kept  myself  steady, 
saved  money,  took  a  house,  and  began  to  do  well! 
Never  a  farthing  did  I  take  from  the  Army." 
And  now  for  a  confession. 
Some  months  after  this  amazing  regeneration 
the    news    came,    "Teddy's    broke    it  I  "—which 
meant  Teddy  had  gone  back  to  drink.    This  rumour 
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reached  the  ears  of  the  "  angel-adjutant  '*— it  was 
Teddy,  by  the  way,  who  gave  her  that  name. 
The  adjutant  was  returning  home  after  an  ex- 
haustive day's  work,  and  she  had  a  meeting  in 
the  evening.  But  the  news  was  serious.  "  Teddy's 
broke  it  1  " — ^it  meant  ruin  for  poor  Teddy's  soul. 
The  Man  had  fallen  from  the  White  Horse.  She 
jumped  upon  her  bicycle,  went  to  her  officers, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  corps  was  beating 
the  district  for  this  fallen  star,  this  lost  sheep, 
this  poor  dog  returned  to  its  vomit.  To  this  day 
the  corps  sojnetimes  speaks  of  the  great  bicycle 
hunt  for  Teddy. 

They  found  him  at  last  in  a  public-house,  mad 
drunk.  They  got  him  back  to  his  nice  home, 
which  they  found  wrecked  and  broken  and  defiled, 
and  put  him  to  bed. 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  found  that  some- 
one had  ht  a  fire  and  had  set  a  kettle  to  boil  for 
tea,  and  was  kneeling  in  the  httle  chamber  praying 
and  crying.  It  was  the  adjutant. 
The  loving  gentleness  broke  his  heart. 
How  did  he  fall  ?  He  himself  says  now  that  he 
is  all  the  better  for  that  fall,  that  before  it  he  was 
"too  self-confident,"  not  meek  enough  to  know 
his  own  weakness,  and  not  sensible  enough  to 
realize  that  only  God  can  save  a  drunkard.  But 
there  was  a  very  human  disposing  cause.  Consider 
this  httle  narrative  of  a  fragment  of  London's 
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social  world :  Teddy  had  a  mother  who  was  in 
the  workhouse,  weU  oared  for  and  protected  from 
dnnk  by  wholesome  regulations.  Every  Sunday 
after  his  conversion  he  went  to  the  workhouse, 
brought  his  mother  home,  gave  her  a  shiUing  and 
a  good  tea  and  afterwards  took  her  safely  back. 
But  this  fihal  aflfection  was  not  good  enough  for 
the  neighbours.  Tongues  wagged.  "  Everybody 
knew  what  he  shovld  have  done  I  "  says  one  of 
ms  friends  contemptuously. 

WeU    these  gossiping  neighbours  used  to  talk 
to  Teddy  s  mother,  get  her  alone  and  teU  her  she 
ought  to  make  him  remove  her  from  the  work- 
house and  let  her  live  hke  a  lady.    They  worked 
upon  her  feelings,  tiU  she  grew  to  hate  her  son, 
tiU  she  felt  that  it  was  he  who  put  her  in  the  House 
and  kept  her  there.     Then  one  Sunday,  during 
his  absence  at  the  Salvation  Army  meeting,  haviw 
fiUed  the  old  woman  with  drink,  the  neighbouw 
assisted  her  to  smash  -p  the  home  he  had  got  to- 
gether  with   such  gre.t   labour,   self-denial,   and 
pardonable  pride ;    they  smashed  up  his  home- 
to  teach  him  fihal  aflfection. 

The  blow  was  too  much  for  Teddy.  He  went 
out  from  the  ruin  of  his  house  savage  and  dis- 
heartened, and— broke  it. 

The  tender-heartedness  of  the  adjutant  brought 
hun  once  more  to  the  penitent  form  and  to  Christ 
where  this  rough,  big,  powerful,   burglar-looking 
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man  sobbed  and  cried  like  a  child.  And  something 
of  great  importance  came  of  this  fall.  While  he 
was  mad  drunk  in  the  public-house  a  Salvation 
lass  had  entered  and  commanded  the  publican  not 
to  serve  him  with  any  more  drink.  Teddy  was 
struck  by  that  woman,  and  considered  her.  He 
had  prayed  for  a  wife  for  his  home,  and  now  that 
it  was  ruined  he  felt  that  only  a  wife  could  help  him 
to  restore  it.  He  made  sure  of  the  power  of  this 
second  conversion,  and  then  oflFered  himself  to  the 
Salvationist. 

She  hked  him— even  in  his  drunkenness,  as  we 
have  said,  eyerybody  hked  Teddy— and  when 
he  told  her  all  the  ache  and  longing  of  his  heart, 
she  got  after  a  time  to  love  him.  With  her  love 
to  assist  him  he  prospered  more  and  more  at  his 
business,  and  now,  with  a  child  in  his  home,  the 
delight  of  his  eyes,  he  has  one  of  the  best  rag-and- 
bone  rounds  in  aristocratic  London,  and  his  happy 
home,  his  prosperous  domesticity  set  an  example 
to  his  neighbours. 

One  day  he  came  to  the  adjutant  and  subscribed 
ten  shiUings  to  the  funds  of  the  local  corps.  She 
did  not  hke  to  take  it,  but  he  insisted.  "They 
tell  me,"  he  said,  "you  are  worried  for  the  gas- 
bill."  Then  he  said,  "  How  much  is  it,  and  how 
much  have  you  got  ?  "  "  With  your  ten  shiUings, 
Teddy,"  she  answered,  "I  have  got  a  pound, 
and  the  bill  is  for  fifty  shiUings."     "  Thirty  bob 
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diort."  he  said.     "How  long  h.ye  you  got?" 
1111  to-morrow  morning.** 

•ne  thirty  shillings. 

What  a  revolution  in  personality  I     Does  one 
exaggerate  to  caU  it  a  new  birth  ? 
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mniS  is  a  strange  love  story.  It  has  the  interest 
of  printing  to  the  reader  a  poor  man's  ver- 
sion c .  the  marriage  problem,  a  theme  usuaUy 
restncted  by  fashionable  novehsts  to  the  luckv 
classes.  Also,  it  has  the  particular  interest  of 
showmg  reUgion  disappointed  of  a  soul  and  yet  un- 
defeated  m  iU  tremendous  conflict  with  evil 

When  I  was  gathering  the  materials  for  this'book 
and  returning  every  now  and  then  for  fresh  air 
from  the  slums  to  happier  places  in  society,  I  found 
that  ahnost  everybody  to  whom  I  spoke  of  my 
investigations    said    in    the    modem    tired    way. 

But  do  these  conversions  last  ?  Are  they  not 
merely  disturbances  of  the  emotions,  and  quite  tran- 
sitory  m  their  effects  ?  " 

m  reader  who  has  foUowed  these  stories  with 
mtelhgence  and  with  knowledge  of  human  nature 
deeper  than  that  which  serves  the  average  poor 
majiK)f-the-world  in  his  journeys  romid  the  smi, 
wiU  understand  how  I  must  have  felt,  hstening  to 
such  chilling  commentaries  on  stories  Hke  the 
Puncher's,  the  Criminars,  and  the  Lowest  of  the 
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Lott.   It  was  not  untU  I  heart  the  atory  which  now 

for  the  end  of  my  book,  and  which  I  nine  "  Ap- 

how  best  to  sJence  the  lounging  critics  of  conversion 
-thoM  innumerable  people  too  shaUow,  I  fear, 
to  «t«|y  such  a  work  as  Professor  James's  Varieti^ 
of  Bd,g^  Mxperience.  and  certainly  too  super- 

spmtual  changes  or,  indeed,  any  emotion  of  a  pene- 
tratmg  nature.  *^ 

The  answer  to  these  people  is  the  Serenty-Times- 
Seren  of  forgiveness.    Even  if  every  person  in  the 
world,   converted   from   infamy  to   purity,   from 
cnme  to  virtue,  from  selfishness  to  unselfishness, 
from  cruelty  to  love,  from  heU  to  heaven-even  tf 
eve.y  one  of  them  reverted  to  their  past.  stiU  con- 
version would  remain  the  sovereign  force  and  glo^ 
of  „hgi„„.    For,  during  the  period  of  their  coS! 
version    however  brief,  the  lost  would  have  been 
saved,  heU  empty,  and  heaven  glad ;    during  that 
penod  however  brief,  sins  which  might  havT  been 
committed  remained  for  ever  uncoliitted;    an2 

t^T  r"'^-'"'"'  ^"^  o'  kow  lon^  does 
not  matter-aiese  people  proved  what  the  enemies 
of  rehgion  wJl  not  behove,  with  aU  the  history  of 
rehgions  experience  against  them-that  the  very 

lowest  and  vilest  of  menarecapableofnoblethoughto 
and  hves  of  pure  unselfishness,  can,  over  and  over 
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again,  disprove  aU  the  peBsimism  of  "heredity" 
and  "environment." 

And  above  aU  other  considerations,  this ;  A  man 
once  converted,  or  half  converted,  remains  to  the 
end  of  his  days  haunted  by  that  pure  memory  in 
his  Ufe,  that  pure  interlude  when  heU  receded  and 
heaven  came  close  about  his  ways.    I  do  not  beheve 
he  ever  becomes  whoUy  bad.    I  think  he  is  always 
more  conscious  of  a  spiritual  destiny  than  he  was 
before  the  hour  of  his  half-conversion.    And  from 
aU  I  can  gather,  the  man  whose  half-conversion 
ends  in  apparent  failure,  becomes,  in  his  fall,  Uttle 
worse  than  most  of  us  who  languidly  commit  our 
sins,  languidly  fight  against  them  and  believe  all 
the  time  that  we  are  worthy  of  the  tremendous 
things  uttered  by  poets  and  prophets  concerning 
man's  immortal  soul. 

Je  suis  le  champ  vU  des  sublimes  combats 
Tantot  I'homme  d'en  haut  et  tantot  ITiomme  d'en  baa ; 
Et  le  mal  dans  ma  bouche  avec  le  bien  alterne, 
Comme  dans  le  desert  le  sable  et  la  citerne. 

These  faUen  converts,  I  mean^  remain  fighters. 
miey  may  give  up  religion,  but  they  maintain  some 
kind  of  conflict  with  their  lower  natures.  Their 
lapse  is  a  sin  at  which  we  must  not  sneer,  but  which 
we  must  forgive,  even  with  seventy-times-seven. 
I  would  ask  the  reader,  who  doubts  the  lastingness 
of  conversion,  who  is  prejudiced  against  this  pre- 
eminent miracle  of  the  rehgious  Hfe  by  the  cant  of 
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a  whoDy  bastard  Christianity,  and  who  thinks  that 
humanity  could  get  along  very  weU  without  any 
rehgion  at  aU.  particularly  emotional  religion,  to 
consider  that  the  stories  in  this  book  are  reaUy  true 
stones,   that  they  represent  the  actual  truth  of 
poor  life  in  London,  and  to  reflect  that  they  reveal 
even  among  the  most  brutal,  sunken,  and  degraded' 
a  craving  after  religious  satisfactions,  the  denial 
of  which  would  impoverish  their  lives  and  make 
them  enemies  of  society.     To  welcome  the  con- 
version of  these  men  is  to  help  them  and  to  help 
humanity ;    to  forgive  them  and  bid  them  strive 
agam.  even  if  they  faU  headlong  back  to  former 
ruin,  18  Christ-hke  ;  to  shrug  the  shoulder  at  them 
to  deny  the  efficacy  of  their  regeneration,  is  to  deny 
the  chief  insisted  revelation  which  the  Pounder  of 
Christiamty  announced  to  mankind.    I  beheve  that 
none  of  these  men  whose  stories  I  have  tried  to  teU 
maiiy  of  them  converted  for  a  long  period  of  years! 
wiU  ever  revert ;   but  if  they  should  relapse,  aU  of 
them,  I  should  stm  insist  upon  their  temporary 
salvation  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  truth  of 
religion,  and  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  religion 
as  the  supreme  force  in  social  regeneration. 

But  here  foUows  a  story  of  failure,  apparent 
failure  ;  and  this  story.  I  think,  will,  perhaps,  more 
convmce  sceptical  readers  of  the  reaUty  and  value 
of  conversion  than  any  of  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded  It,  where  no  question  of  failure  arose.    Also 
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I  tniit  that  it  wiU  create  deeper  sympathy  for  that 
partioiilar  religioiu  organization  whose  work  amonff 
the  outcasts  I  have  followed  in  this  book,  and  make 
Its  methods  more  respected  and  admired  by  those 
who  judge  it  without  knowledge. 

The    "angel-adjutant,"   whose   work   made   so 
great  a  change  in  the  quarter  cf  London  we  have 
glanced  at  in  these  pages,  went  from  London  to  a 
large  manufacturing  town,  where  drink  had  created 
courts  and  slums  ahnost  as  vile  as  any  in  the 
metropolis.    She  found  that  the  corps  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  to  which  she  was  now  attached  had 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  respectable  and 
successful  sect. '  The  large  hall  was  always  more  or 
less  mied  at  the  evening  meetings,  and  by  people 
who  appeared  to  be  prosperous,  happy,  and  com- 
fortable.    Li  vain  did  she  look  for  the  Miserables, 
with  broken  heads  and  drunken  faces,  who  had 
fiUed  the  back  benches  in  London.    She  began  to 
feel  hatf  afraid-«uch  is  the  character  of  religious 
zeal— that  the  town  was  without  outcasts. 

But  when  she  questioned  her  associates,  she 
found  that  the  place  had  Miserables  enough  and 
to  spare ;  that  there  were  many  black  slums,  and 
that  dime  flourished  particularly  in  one  bad  street 
where  no  one  dared  to  breathe  the  name  of  rehgion. 
Ill  a  few  days  the  adjutant  had  visited  this  bad 
street,  and  had  hud  her  plans  for  battle. 
There  was  one  man  in  this  quarter  of  the  town. 
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•he  discovered,  who  exercised  more  influence  on 
the  wicked  than  any  other  '^-y  was  not  a  criminal. 
He  was  not  wholly  viciou  .>ut  there  was  some 
spell  of  personality  about  Lim  which  made  him  a 
force,  some  strength  of  individuality  and  some 
charm  of  being,  which  gave  him  power.  He  was 
young.  He  was  strong.  Few  men  dared  to  face 
him  in  fight.    His  bad  habit  was  drink. 

This  man  was  married,  and  hved  with  his  mother 
in  a  common  lodging-house,  where  he  ruled  the 
unruly  and  kept  order  in  vigorous  fashion  ;  drunk 
or  sober,  this  man  knew  the  etiquette  of  the  lodging- 
house  and  saw  that  it  was  observed.  His  mother 
was  glad  of  him,  but  wished  that  he  did  useful 
money-earning  work  in  the  day,  instead  of  drinking 
himself  mad  in  the  public-houses.  Otherwise,  a 
good  son. 

The  adjutant  perceived  that  if  she  could  get  this 
man,  she  would  certainly  draw  a  great  many  after 
him.  She  therefore  concentrated  her  efforts  on 
securing  his  sympathy. 

He  was  astonished  when  this  meek  Kttle  woman 
in  the  poke  bonnet  waylaid  him  in  the  midst  of 
that  bad  street,  so  astonished  that  he  stood  still 
and  stared  at  her. 

Throughout  London,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  all 
the  great  towns,  these  officers  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
both  men  and  women,  are  familiar  figures  in  the 
worst  and  most  dangerous  streets.    Desperate  men 
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and  abandoned  women  have  these  people  in  their 
midst,  and  do  them  no  harm,  oflFer  them  no  insult. 
Ab  the  drunken  man  mentioned  in  a  footnote  in 
the  preface  said  to  this  very  adjutant,  «  Never  hurt 
the  likes  of  you,  because  you  care  for  the  hkes  of  us." 
But  it  happened  that  in  this  particular  town  the 
bad  street  had  not  been  visited  even  by  Salva- 
tionists.    The  degraded  people  on  the  pavements 
and  m  the  road,  outside  pubUc-houses,  and  on  the 
doorsteps  of  lodging-houses,  stared  at  the  Salva- 
tionist who  confronted  their  terror  and  smiled  in 
his  face. 

The  terror  himseH  was  so  taken  aback  that  he 
ustened. 

The  strategy  of  the  adjutant  took  this  form : 
she  said  that  she  was  organizing  a  great  meeting 
for  the  reclamation  of  drunkards  and  outcasts,  that 
she  was  new  to  the  town,  and  that  those  who 
knew  It  weU  warned  her  of  opposition,  and  even  of 
a  not  at  her  meeting.  And  she  concluded  by  saying 
that  she  had  heard  of  this  man's  great  strength 
and  his  powerful  influence  over  others,  and  there- 
fore had  she  come  to  him  for  protection.  "  I  am 
rather  afraid,"  she  said. 

He  began  to  understand,  began  to  be  flattered. 

She  then  asked  him  directly  if  he  would  come 
to  the  meeting,  and  if  he  would  use  his  influence 
there  to  prevent  lawlessness  and  disorder.  "  I  am 
afraid— will  you  help  me  T  " 
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The  sweet  face  of  this  good  woman,  the  con- 
fidence of  her  appeal,  perhaps  the  gentleness  of  her 
voice,  had  an  immediate  eflfect  upon  this  dangerous 
man.  They  roused  in  him  aU  that  was  chivab-ous 
and  good  and  knightly.  He  became,  even  there  in 
the  street,  and  at  this  the  very  first  appeal  to  his 
goodness,  a  different  man.  The  adjutant  had 
reached  to  some  dim  and  mysterious  field  of  con- 
sciousness.   She  had  touched  his  soul. 

"  The  great  thing,"  says  Professor  James,  "  which 
the  higher  excitabilities  give  is  courage;   and  the 
addition  and  subtraction  of  a  certain  amount  of 
this  quahty  makes  a  diflferent  man,  a  different  life. 
Various  excitements  let  the  courage  loose.    Trust- 
ful hope  will  do  it ;   inspiring  example  will  do  it ; 
love  wiU  do  it ;  wrath  wiU  do  it.    In  some  people  it 
is  natively  so  high  that  the  mere  touch  of  danger 
does  it,  though  danger  is  for  most  men  the  great 
inhibitor  of  action.   *Love  of  adventure'  becomes, 
in  such  persons,  a  ruhng  passion.     *I   believe,' 
says  General  Skobeleflf,  *\that  my  bravery  is  simply 
the  passion,  and  at  the  same  time  the  contempt, 
of  danger.    The  risk  of  life  fills  me  with  an  exag- 
gerated rapture.    The  fewer  there  are  to  share  it, 
the  more  I  Uke  it.    The  participation  of  my  body 
in  the  event  is  required  to  furnish  me  an  adequate 
excitement.    Everything  inteUectual  appears  to  me 
to  be  reflex  ;  but  a  meeting  of  man  to  man,  a  duel, 
a  danger  into  which  I  can  throw  myself  headfore- 
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most,  attracte  me,  moves  me,  intoxioates  me.    I 
am  crary  for  it.  I  love  it,  I  adore  it.    I  run  after 
<tenger  as  one  runs  after  women  ;  I  wish  it  never  to 
atop.    Were  it  always  the  same,  it  would  always 
bnng  me  a  new  pleasure.    When  I  throw  myself 
mto  an  adventure  in  which  I  hope  to  find  it   my 
heart  palpitates  with  the  uncertainty;    I  could 
wish  at  once  to  have  it  appear  and  yet  to  delay. 
A  sort  of  painful  and  deUcious  shiver  shakes  me 
my  entire  nature  runs  to  meet  the  peril  with  an 
mipetus  that  my  wiU  would  in  vain  try  to  resist »  » 
Such  a  man,  with  the  difference  made  by  nation- 
ahty,  education   and  social  environment,  was  this 
terror  of  the  bad  street  to  whom  our  adjutant  made 
Her  appeal.    It  was  his  courage,  his  love  of  danger 
which  made  him  respond  to  her  petition  with  a 
vigorous  promise   to   see   her  through   with  her 
meeting. 

lliat  meeting  filled  the  great  haU  to  overflowing 
with  the  worst  people  in  the  town.  The  announc^ 
ment  that  certain  weU-known  former  bad  characters 
would  speak,  testify  to  conversion,  attracted  the 
crowd;  and  the  rumour  that  Jack,  their  own  local 
tewor,  was  to  be  among  the  audience  roused  a 
widespreading  curiosity. 

For  the  first  time  the  new  haU  was  HteraUy  filled 
with  those  people  to  whom  the  Salvation  Army 
makes  it  a  most  earnest  part  of  their  mission  to 
mmister-the  vile,  the  degraded,  the  abandoned. 
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and  the  lost,  those  off-soourings  of  our  nation 
ahnost  entirely  neglected  by  all  other  reUgious 
bodi^.  Jack  kept  order  with  a  bullying  energy 
till  the  meeting  began,  warning  the  mockers  and 
the  drunken  that  he  would  pitch  them  out  and  give 
them  rough  handling  if  they  disturbed  the  little 
woman's  entertainment. 

They  sang  a  hymn  to  begin  with,  then  there  was 
a  prayer,   then  the  adjutant  read  her  favourite 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.    So  far  there  was  no 
disorder,  and  Jack's  duties  carried  him  no  further 
than  scowhng  in  the  direction  of  those  he  wanted  to 
faU  upon  and  chastise,  but  who,  vexatiously  enough 
behaved  with  every  possible  propriety. 
Then  followed  the  testimonies. 
Jack  soon  forgot  to  look  about  for  disorder     He 
stood  in  the  front  of  the  standing  pack  which  occu- 
pied  the  back  of  the  haU  listening.    He  saw  men  who 
had  been  prize-fighters,  criminals,  tramps,  and  petty 
thieves  standing  clean  and  happy  on  the  platform 
speaking  of  the  joy  that  had  come  to  them  with 
conversion,  and  explaining  that  conversion  meant  a  ' 
surrender  of  man's  mutinous  will  to  the  wiU  of  a 
God  an-anxious  to  care  for  them.    Again  and  again  " 
came  the  assurance  :  «  However  bad  any  man  here 
may  feel  himself  to  be.  however  hopeless  and  ashamed 
and  lost  he  may  feel,  he  has  only  to  come  out  publicly 
to  this  penitent  form,  kneel  down  and  ask  God  for 
His  mercy,  to  have  the  load  hfted  oflf  his  soul  and 
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to  feel  himself  strong  in  the  strength  of  Almighty 
Qod  to  overcome  all  his  temptations." 

When,  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  the  formal 
invitation  was  made,  among  the  many  wretched 
and  miserable  souls  who  advanced  to  the  form  was 
this  local  terror  who  had  come  to  keep  order. 

The  same  spirit  which  had  impelled  him  to  come 
to  the  meeting  impelled  him  to  the  form.  He  was 
brought  to  see  that,  with  aU  his  strength  and  courage, 
drink  was  his  master  and  he  its  slave.  His  honour 
was  touched.  To  make  a  fight  against  such  a 
tyrant  struck  him  as  a  grand  conflict,  one  of  Victor 
Hugo's  "  oiddfmes  ccmbata"  He  rose  up  and  went 
to  the  form,  because  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
because  it  required  courage.  He  was  not  drawn 
there,  touched  by  compassion  for  the  Man  of 
Sorrows  or  ecstasied  by  love  of  Qod ;  he  was  not, 
perhaps,  in  any  mood  of  imaginable  repentance. 
All  the  changes  in  his  brain  ran  into  the  one  channel 
of  energy :  "  I  am  not  afraid ;  I  will  do  this  thing ; 
I  will  get  the  Victory." 

When  the  adjutant  told  me  of  this  meeting,  she 
said :  '*  Jack  was  converted  from  drink,  but  that 
is  not  the  real  thing." 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  very  great  thing.  He  rose 
up  from  his  knees  a  changed  and  altered  man.  He 
said  he  was  saved — meaning  that  he  felt  conscious 
of  profound  change  in  his  spiritual  being.  He  said 
he  would  come  regularly  to  the  meetings,  and 
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promised  to  bring  others  with  him.    He  went  out 
happy  and  confident. 

Now,  there  was  tragedy  in  this  man's  life.  He 
had  married  in  his  youth  a  woman  who  had  neither 
the  power  to  keep  him  good  nor  the  ability  to  resist 
m  herself  the  contagion  of  his  example.  She  had 
come  to  a  state  of  moral  feebleness  which  inspired 
in  her  husband  nothing  but  disgust.  He  had 
thrashed  her  cnieUy  on  many  occasions,  without 
altenng  her  character ;  he  now  appealed  to  her 
from  his  vantage  of  respectabihty,  equaUy  in  vain. 
She  sank  lower  and  lower. 

To  the  man  making  his  fight  against  drink  the 
companionship  of  this  poor  creature  was  odious  and 
sometimes  maddening. 

The  adjutant  saw  how  things  were,  tried  to  save 
the  woman,  tried  to  make  the  man  patient  under 
his  provocation,  and  watched  over  that  interesting 
drama  with  anxiety  and  solicitude.  One  day  it 
reached  her  that  the  man  had  faUen  back  into 
drunkenness. 

She  got  upon  her  bicycle  and  rode  immediately 
to  the  bad  street.  She  was  half-way  down  t  e  evU 
road  when  she  saw  him.  He  was  in  the  midst  uf  a 
bloody  fight  with  his  brother.  Like  two  madmeii, 
their  faces  horrible  with  cuts,  bruises,  and  blood, 
the  two  men  rushed  and  struck  at  each  other  with 
aU  the  passion  of  murder.  To  interfere  with  those 
madmen  seemed  hke  madness.    But  the  adjutant 
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got  oflf  her  bioyole,  gave  it  to  one  of  the  crowd,  and 
going  in  amongst  the  fightere,  caught  hold  of  her 
man  and  implored  him  to  desist.  He  shook  her  off 
with  a  foul  oath,  warning  her  that  he  would  strike 
her  if  she  interfered,  and  rushed  upon  his  brother 
again  with  added  hate  and  new  fury.  There  was  a 
stable  close  by,  with  the  door  open.  It  flashed 
through  the  adjutant's  brain  that  the  crowd  in  the 
street  kept  up  the  excitement  of  the  fight.  She 
waited  till  the  brothers  were  locked  together  close 
to  this  open  door,  and  then— how  she  did  it  she  doos 
not  know — she  threw  herself  upon  them  both, 
pushed  them  into  the  stable,  shut  the  door  in  a 
flash  and  lock^  it. 

Bruised  and  terribly  wounded,  the  lapsed  convert 
came  to  the  next  meeting,  knelt  afresh  at  the 
penitent  form,  and  vowed  that  he  would  never 
again  give  way  to  drink. 

The  adjutant  saw  what  fine  courage  this  man 
possessed  to  come  pubUcly  in  his  shame,  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  his  bad  neighbourhood,  once  again 
to  implore  the  forgiveness  and  help  of  God.  But 
she  feared  that  conversion  was  still  incomplete,  and 
dreaded  another  relapse — ^well  knowing  the  fright- 
ful influence  of  the  bad  wife. 

Some  time  after  came  the  news  that  the  man  had 
beaten  his  wife  and  turned  her  out  of  doors.  The 
adjutant  went  to  see  him.  He  said  that  a  good 
life  with  that  woman  was  impossible ;    but  now 
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that  he  was  free  of  her  he  intended  never  again  to 
fall,  never  again  to  drink,  smoke,  bet,  or  fight,  but 
always  to  keep  his  soul  pure  and  strong. 

Here  was  a  problem  to  begin  with— the  man's 
responsibiUty  to  his  wife.  Was  he  justified  in 
turning  her  out  of  doors  7  Many  will  say  Yes, 
angry  that  such  a  right  should  be  questioned. 
The  woman  was  bad,  her  influence  checked  the 
man*s  goodness,  she  stood  between  him  and  his 
God.  But  religious  people  whose  logic  is  the  com- 
mandment of  an  absolute  Master  cannot  give  that 
confident  answer.  This  husband  had  promised  to 
protect  his  wife— he  had  thrown  her  upon  the  streets. 
He  had  vowed  before  God  to  cherish  her— he  had 
abandoned  her  to  the  world.  Hia  salvation  was  a 
selfish  salvation ;  without  hera  it  was  not  the  salva- 
tion of  Christ. 

And  yet,  to  take  her  back,  perhaps  to  sink  with  her 
down  to  the  abyss— who  could  advise  this  danger- 
ous course  ? 

The  adjutant,  mothering  the  soul  of  this  troubled 
man,  was  sorely  puzzled  by  his  problem ;  but  the 
complexity  of  it  was  not  yet  reached. 

He  made  his  wife  an  allowance,  they  were  pro- 
perly separated,  and  he  began  a  new  Hfe. 

The  change  in  him  was  really  remarkable.  He 
became  smart  in  his  appearance,  clean  m  his  habits, 
respectable  in  his  way  of  Hving,  and  regular  m  his 
religion.    He  was  never  what  one  could  call  devout. 
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His  vision  did  not  extend  beyond  the  earth.  The 
rapreme  influence  in  his  soul  was  not  celestial,  but 
purely  human ;  it  was  a  desire  to  please  the  pure 
woman  who  had  once  appealed  to  his  chivalry,  and 
who  had  beUeved  in  him  even  when  he  lapsed  again 
and  again  into  sin.  Through  this  humanity  he 
reached  into  the  religious  sphere,  so  far  as  he  was 
able. 

The  adjutant  had  to  be  content  with  this  develop- 
ment of  character,  which  seemed  his  utmost.  She 
could  not,  being  a  woman,  feel  anything  but  pleasure 
at  his  devotion  ;  she  could  not,  being  a  missionary, 
prevent  herself  from  feeling  delight  at  the  great 
change  in  his  character ;  but,  being  a  Salvationist, 
she  remained  disquieted  by  his  distance  from  true 
spirituaUty,  and  anxious,  always  anxious,  as  to  his 
future. 

Some  time  had  passed,  and  he  was  sti^  a  model 
of  reepectabihty  in  that  foul  neighbourhood,  still  an 
influence,  at  least  for  sobriety  and  order,  in  a 
quarter  of  the  town  where  once  he  had  been  the 
ringleader  in  all  things  evil,  when  tne  devil  once 
more  got  in  his  way. 

Remember,  that  reUgion  had  changed  him  from 
a  very  bad  man  into  a  decent,  sober,  and  self- 
respectmg  citizen ;  remember,  also,  that  since  the 
departure  of  his  wife  he  had  found  it  easier  to  main- 
tain the  battle  against  the  pressing  temptations  of 
his  neighbourhood— a  really  terribly  difficult  thing 
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to  do.  Remember  this,  before  you  see  him  in  his 
next  stage.  Converted,  half  converted,  or  not  con- 
verted at  all,  this  once  quite  bad  man  had  become, 
under  the  influence  of  religion,  a  good  man — for 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived,  a  saint. 

Well,  this  is  what  happened. 

He  rose  early  one  morning,  in  his  mother's 
lodging-house,  washed,  dressed,  and  set  off  before 
anyone  was  stirring  for  his  daily  work.  As  he 
opened  the  door,  he  saw  the  bowed  figure  of  a 
woman  crouched  upon  the  steps  under  the  porch. 
He  took  her  for  some  poor  old  vagrant,  who  had 
stolen  into  that  shelter  for  a  night's  lodging.  He 
spoke  to  her  briskly,  but  with  kindness  in  his 
voice. 

"  Hullo  1 "  he  exclaimed,  "  what  are  you  doing 
here  T  " 

She  lifted  her  face  from  her  knees,  turned  her 
head,  and  looked  up  at  him  with  weary,  sleepy 
eyes.  She  was  quite  young.  She  was  pretty. 
She  was  pathetic  in  her  sorrow. 

He  saw  that  she  was  well  dressed.  He  noticed 
that  there  was  a  black  shadow  under  one  of  her 
eyes. 

"  My  matk  struck  me  last  night,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  left  him.    I'll  never  go  back  again.' 
Your  husband,  you  mean." 
No,  he  isn't  my  husband." 
What  are  you  going  to  do  f  *' 
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I  don't  know.    But  I'll  never  go  baok  to  that 
one  again." 
"  WeU,  I'm  sorry  for  you." 
"  I  shaU  do  all  right." 

He  felt  in  his  pockets.    "Look  here,"  he  said, 
giving  her  some  coins,  "  you  go  and  get  yourself 
a  cup  of  coffee.    I'd  do  more  for  you  if  I  could. 
Anyhow,  I'm  sorry.    You're  too  young  to  be  out 
in  the  streets." 
He  nodded  to  her  and  went  ofiP. 
The  adjutant  says,  not  bitterly,  and  quite  gently, 
that  the  devil  entered  into  that  girl  on  the  door- 
step.   I  rather  think  that  the  kind  words  of  the 
man,  and  the  n^asculine  compassion  in  his  attrac- 
tive eyes,  melted  something  in  the  heart  of  the  poor 
forsaken  creature  and  filled  her  with  a  new  hope. 
Perhaps  they  were  the  kindest  words  she  had  ever 
heard.     Perhaps  the  man  was  the  best  man  she 
had  ever  set  eyes  upon.    If  one  considers  her  posi- 
tion— the  doorstep  of  a  lodging-house  on  a  bitter 
winter's  morning,  an  entire  loneliness  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  cold,  uncharitable  world — and  then 
endeavours  to  imagine  the  effect  of  kind  words 
and  compassionate  eyes,  there  will  be,  I  think,  no 
need  to  drag  in  the  agency  of  the  devil  to  under- 
stand wiiat  followed.     Remember  that  she  was 
little  more  than  a  child. 

The  man  came  back  from  his  work.    The  girl 
was  waiting  for  him  in  the  street.    He  had  thought 
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about  her  during  the  day.  He  was  not  sorry  to  see 
her  there  again.  Something  in  her  pretty  face  and 
pathetic  eyes  had  appealed  to  him. 

The  girl  stopped  him,  and  spoke  to  him.  They 
stood  a  few  minutes  in  the  street  outside  his  home, 
talking  together  in  low  voices.  He  thought  over 
what  she  had  to  say  to  him,  and  then  they  walked 
off  together. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  adjutant  knew  that  this 
convert  was  keeping  a  mistress. 

But  here,  to  begin  with,  was  a  problem — he  came 
as  Ufiual  to  the  meetings  in  the  hall,  and  maintained 
his  reUgious  bearing.  Was  hr>  a  hypocrite  7  One 
becomes  impatient  of  such  crude  questions.  Never- 
theless, was  it  possible  for  the  Army  to  countenance 
a  man  living  in  open  sin  ?  One  great  side  of  its 
work  among  the  poor  is  for  domestic  purity.  Very 
few  people,  perhaps,  know  how  great  a  problem  is 
presented  to  the  social  reformer  in  the  slums  by 
this  vexed  question  of  marriage.  The  Salvation 
Army  has  done,  and  is  doing,  an  immense  work  for 
the  sanctity  of  marriage.  It  has  done,  and  is  doing, 
this  great  work  unier  conditions  of  heartbreaking 
difficulty.  The  law  which  permits  husband  and 
wife  to  separate  without  grantii^  them  that  divorce 
which  alone  can  enable  them  to  marry  again,  has 
made  for  great  immoraUty.  Almost  jvery  man  and 
woman  so  separated,  thousands  every  year,  find 
a  mate  and  form  a  union  unsanctioned  by  religion 
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or  State.  The  thoiuandi,  tens  of  thousandi,  of 
boyg  and  girls  who  marry  every  year  and  then 
separate  oyer  poverty,  drunkenness,  or  brutality, 
spread  a  vast  influence  over  the  community  making 
for  contempt  of  religious  responsibility  in  the 
sacrament  of  marriage.  The  number  of  illicit 
unions  in  the  poor  quarters  of  London  is  extra- 
ordinarily great,  and  every  year  witnesses  a  further 
and  wider  weakening  of  the  marriage  bond.  Against 
this  deplorable  condition  of  things — so  dangerous 
to  the  State,  so  unhappy  for  posterity — ^the  Salva- 
tion Army  has  opposed  the  strictest  idea  of  purity. 
The  most  powerfi^  weapon  in  its  hand  when  com- 
bating misery  and  wretchedness  is  the  shining 
testimony  of  the  happy  home,  where  religion  con- 
secrates the  love  of  man  and  woman  and  creates 
the  beauty  of  the  family.  The  Army,  working  in 
the  vilest  parts  of  London,  insists  upon  purity. 
No  force,  I  really  think,  is  doing  more  in  the  worst 
parts  of  England  for  the  sacredncBs  of  marriage— 
on  which  so  much  depends — ^than  this  saving  host 
of  missionaries  working  by  the  ancient  reed  of 
conversion. 

Well,  what  could  the  adjutant  do  in  this  matter  T 
Was  she  to  forbid  the  man  to  come  to  meetings, 
as  the  Church  would  assuredly  forbid  him  her 
sacraments,  and  by  so  doing  thrust  him  back 
into  his  old  excesses,  his  old  lost  state  of  depravity 
and  sin  ?     It  was  a  difficult  matter.    One  course 
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was  open  to  her  that  seemed  right  and  hopeful, 
an  appeal  to  his  awakened  conscience. 

She  saw  him  alone  and  spoke  to  him.  At  first 
he  denied  the  charge— anxious  for  the  adjutant's 
regard—then,  when  she  smiled  reproachfully,  so 
sad  for  that  he,  and  said  that  she  knew  the  truth- 
he  protested  that  he  was  only  standing  between 
the  poor  forsake  .  -ir]  and  the  world  that  was 
ready  to  ruin  K»^r.  B-.t  ti.^  -Ijutant  pressed  her 
charge  with  kir  Hy  anc!  g^ntJf  sympathy,  and  at 
last  he  looked  her  b  laij^ht  in  he  -jyes  and  said, 
"  I  won't  deoeive  70a  ;  I  (  hic  ;.  r  her." 

Then  can  j  the  r.ppf;  a  to  iii3  fi wakened  conscience, 
would  he  give  Wei  up  !:     ITo  wtis  Hving  with  her  in 
sin,  he  was  injuiin-:  'ipr  bouI  as  well  as  his  own, 
he  was  not  following  wuiisL  Who  had  done  so  much 
for  him,  but  was  actually  turning  his  back  upon 
that  pure  Saviour — ^would  hQ  give  her  up  T    Help 
her  to  be  good  ?    Help  his  own  soul  to  be  innocent 
and  pure  7 
No  ;  he  would  not  give  her  up. 
The  man  had  reason  on  his  side.    The  problem 
lay  in  the  sound  reasonableness  of  his  position. 
He  said  the  girl  loved  him  purely,  and  helped  him 
to  live  a  good  life.    He  said  that  he  had  now  got, 
for  the  first  time,  a  home  that  was  happy.    He 
declared  that  without  the  love  of  this  girl  he  could 
not  face  the  world.    If  she  had  dragged  him  down, 
if  she  had  made  him  indifferent  to  reUgion,  he 
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would  have  thrown  her  off .  But,  no;  her  influence 
was  all  for  goodness,  kindness,  decency,  respect- 
ability, and  happiness.  She  was  helping  him. 
He  could  not  see  the  crime  or  the  sin  of  living 
with  her.  In  his  sin  he  had  married  a  woman 
who  dragged  his  soul  to  hell ;  in  his  regeneration 
he  had  found  a  woman  who  braced  his  strength 
for  goodness.  If  the  law  freed  him  from  his  wife, 
he  could  marry  this  girl ;  if  the  law  would  not  free 
him,  he  would  stand  by  her,  protect  her,  cherish 
her,  love  her  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  No  one 
should  come  between  him  and  this  good  girl,  who 
made  him  happy. 

However  reasonable  this  position,  it  was  a 
position  clean  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  religion. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  world,  the 
man's  logic  was  unassailable.  But  religion  looks 
to  two  worlds.  What  appears  so  unreasonable 
in  CJhristianity  is  the  logic  which  embraces  the 
universe.  Christianity  is  not  a  code  of  morals; 
it  is  a  religion.  It  is  not  a  terrestrial  religion; 
it  is  a  cosmical  religion.  For  those  who  believe  in 
it,  all  its  injunctions,  however  hard  and  apparently 
unreasonable,  are  easy  and  just,  because  its  pur- 
pose is  the  evolution  and  development  of  a  spirit 
unbounded  by  time  and  place,  and  created  for 
immortality. 

The  distressed  and  affectionate  adjutant,  con- 
fronted by  this  great  problem,  could  only  preach 
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her  gospel,  could  only  insist  upon  its  insistence. 
That  insistence  is  emphatic  enough.  "  Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  mammon."  Professor  James  speaks 
about  "  the  divided  self  " ;  religion  comes  to  heal 
the  division,  to  consummate  a  unity.  A  hundred 
familiar  phrases  rise  to  one*s  mind.  "  Thou  madest 
us  for  Thyself,  and  our  heart  is  restless,  until  it 
repose  in  Thee."  Empty  thy  heart,  says  an  old 
mystic,  of  all  which  may  "  hinder  that  immediate 
Contact,  that  Central  Touch  between  thee  and  thy 
God."  "  The  Perfection  of  the  Soul  is  her  union 
with  God."  "What  must  the  condition  of  those 
Wretched  Spirits  be,  who  have  no  more  union 
with  God  than  what  is  just  enough  to  sustain  them 
in  Being  .  .  .  what  must  the  Darkness,  what  the 
Poverty,  what  the  Barrenness,  what  the  Coldness, 
Dryness,  Deadness,  Emptiness,  Desolation,  and 
Solitude  of  such  a  State!  DepaH  from  Me  ye 
Cursed/  I  need  not  add  into  Everlasting  Fire, 
for  here  we  have  hell  enough  already." 

It  is  religion  which  unifies  the  dual  nature  of 
man,  which  saves  him  from  the  conflict  by  fixing 
his  purpose  and  hie  affection  on  one  subject,  his 
Creator  and  his  God.  This  is  what  mystics  call 
"  the  Unitive  way  of  ReUgion."  We  must  under- 
stand that  position,  before  we  can  reaUze  the 
ability  of  such  fine  and  compassionate  natures  as 
those  which  follow  Christ  into  the  dark  places 
of  our  civilization,  to  preach  an  unequivocal  gospel 
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to  the  sad  and  sorrowful  for  whom  they  feel  so 
profoundly.  One  must  perceive  that  thrae  people 
definitely  and  with  a  great  assurance  believe  that 
no  single  soul  can  be  happy,  at  peace  with  itself, 
or  secure  in  its  evolution,  which  is  not  united  with 
the  Will  of  God.  It  is  because  of  this  great  assur- 
ance that  they  are  so  relentless  in  their  preaching 
of  utter  holiness.  Ck>nsider  for  a  moment  these 
two  striking  testimonies : 

"My  sadness,"  says  Adolphe  Monod,  "was 
without  limit,  and  having  got  entire  possession  of 
me,  it  filled  my  life  from  the  most  indifferent 
external  acts  to  the  most  sacred  thoughts,  and 
corrupted  at  their  source  my  feelings,  my  judgment, 
and  my  happiness.  It  was  then  that  I  saw  that 
to  expect  to  put  a  stop  to  this  disorder  by  my 
reason  and  my  will,  which  were  themselves  dis- 
eased, would  be  to  act  like  a  blind  man  who  should 
pretend  to  correct  one  of  his  eyes  by  the  aid  of  the 
other  equally  blind  one.  I  had  then  no  resource 
save  in  some  influence  from  without.  I  remembered 
the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  what  the 
positive  declarations  of  the  Gospel  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  home  to  me,  I  learned  at  last 
from  necessity,  and  beUeved,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  in  this  promise,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  iw 
answered  the  needs  of  my  soul,  in  that,  namely, 
of  a  real,  external,  supernatural  action,  capable  of 
giving  me  thoughts,  and  taking  them  away  from 
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me,  and  exerted  on  me  by  a  God  as  truly  master 
of  my  heart  as  He  is  of  the  rest  of  nature.  Re- 
nouncing then  all  merit,  all  strength,  abandoning 
all  my  personal  resources,  and  acknowledging  no 
other  title  to  His  mercy  than  my  own  utter  misery, 
I  went  home  and  threw  myself  on  my  knees,  and 
prayed  as  I  never  yet  prayed  in  my  life.  From 
this  day  cowards  a  new  interior  life  began  for  me  ; 
not  that  my  melancholy  had  disappeared,  but  it 
had  lost  its  sting.  Hope  had  entered  into  my 
heart,  and  once  entered  on  the  path,  the  Qod  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  I  then  had  learned  to  give 
myself  up,  little  by  little,  did  the  rest." 

"God,"  says  Martin  Luther,  "is  the  God  of  the 
humble,  the  miserable,  the  oppressed,  and  the 
desperate,  and  of  those  that  are  brought  even  to 
nothing ;  uid  His  nature  is  to  give  sight  to  the 
bhnd,  to  ccnnfort  the  broken-hearted,  to  justify 
sinners,  to  save  the  very  d^perate  and  damned. 
Now  that  pernicious  and  pestilent  opinion  of  man's 
own  righteousness,  which  will  not  be  a  sinner, 
unclean,  miserable,  and  damnable,  but  lighteous 
and  holy,  suffereth  not  God  to  con^  to  His  own 
natural  and  proper  work.  Therefore,  God  must 
take  that  maul  in  hand  (the  law,  I  mean)  to  beat 
in  i»eces  and  bring  to  nothing  this  beast  with  her 
vain  confidence,  that  she  may  so  learn  at  length 
by  her  own  misery  that  she  is  utterly  forlorn  and 
damned.    But  here  Ueth  the  difficulty,  that  when 
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a  man  is  terrified  and  oast  down,  he  is  so  little  able 
to  raise  himself  up  again,  and  say,  '  Now  I  am 
braised  and  afflicted  enough :  now  is  the  time  of 
grace :  now  is  the  time  to  hear  Christ.'  The 
foolishness  of  man's  heart  is  so  great  that  then  he 
rather  seekdth  to  himself  more  laws  to  satisfy  his 
conscience.  *  If  I  Uve,'  saith  he,  *  I  will  amend  my 
Ufe :  I  will  do  this.  I  will  do  that.'  But  here, 
except  thou  do  the  quite  contrary,  except  thou 
send  Moses  away  with  his  law,  and  in  these 
terrors  and  anguish  lay  hold  upon  Christ  Who 
died  for  thy  sins,  look  for  no  salvation.  Thy  cowl, 
thy  shaven  crown,  thy  chastity,  thy  obedience, 
thy  poverty,  thy  works,  thy  merits  ?  What  shall 
all  these  do  ?  What  shall  the  law  of  Moses  avail  ? 
If  I,  wretched  and  damnable  sinner,  through  works 
or  merits  could  have  loved  the  Son  of  God,  and 
so  come  to  Him,  what  needed  He  to  deHver  Him- 
self for  me  ?  If  I,  being  a  wretched  and  damned 
sinner,  could  be  redeemed  by  any  other  price, 
what  needed  the  Son  of  God  to  be  given  ?  But 
because  there  was  no  other  price,  therefore  He 
dehvered  neither  sheep,  ox,  gold,  nor  silver,  but 
even  God  Himself,  entirely  and  wholly  *for 
me,'  even  'for  me,'  I  say,  a  miserable,  wretched 
sinner.  Now,  therefore,  I  take  comfort  and  apply 
this  to  myself.  And  this  manner  of  applying 
is  the  very  true  force  and  power  of  faith.  For 
He   died   not   to   justify  the   righteous,  but  the 
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ttwrighteous,   and  to  make  them  the   children  of 
God." 

Such  is  the  faith  of  SaivatiometB,  and  such  was 
the  gospel,  she  had  no  other,  which  the  Uttle  angel- 
adjutant  of  the  slums  had  to  preach  to  her  convert. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  reader  to  make  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  inexorable  and  unalterable 
gospel  which  the  Salvationists  insist  upon  with  the 
lost  and  the  evil. 

He  heard  her  out,  did  not  attempt  to  controvert 
her  arguments,  and  went  away  to  Uve  the  Ufe  that 
seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes. 

She  saw  him  several  times,  heard  of  him  again 
?^nd  again,  and  never  desisted  from  appeaUng  to 
hi.  oetter  nature.  But  gradually  he  sUpped  out 
of  reUgion,  gradually  he  became  less  respectable, 
and  at  last  he  definitely— so  it  seemed-*b«idoned 
all  struggle  to  be  his  highest. 

The  adjutant  went  to  him  in  his  home.  The 
woman  was  not  there.  J*  viM  now  the  moment 
for  her  great  appeal.  With  all  the  tcmdemess  of 
her  gentle  character  she  made  the  man  feel  ike 
difiFerence  in  his  present  state  and  that  ol  only  a 
few  months  ago,  when  he  was  living  in  purity  and 
serving  God  by  trying  to  make  other  people  better. 
He  was  softened,  and  in  his  relenting  mood  she 
pressed  home  to  his  heart  the  condition  of  the 
woman's  soul  with  whom  he  was  hving  in  sin. 
Was  she  reaUy  good  ?    Was  she  pure  ?    Was  she 
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willing  to  live  as  Qod  wanted  all  pure  women  to 
live— in  service  for  others  ?  Could  he  say  solemnly 
before  God  that  he  was  not  preventing  her  by  this 
life  of  sin  from  uniting  her  will  with  the  will  of  God 
— ^from  being  her  best  possible  7 

He  listened,  wretched  and  unhappy,  to  her 
searching  words.  He  knew  their  truth.  Gradually 
this  girl  who  had  come  to  him  Uke  a  spaniel,  and 
who  had  seemed  so  sweet,  affectionate,  and  pliant, 
had  drifted  into  bad  habits,  had  associated  with 
women  Uving  a  life  Uke  her  own,  was  now  hardening 
and  growing  dark  of  soul.  The  life  was  not  a  good 
one.  But  he  was  fond  of  her  still.  For  him,  there 
was  no  other  woman  in  the  world.    What  was  he 

to  do? 

The  Salvationist  asked  him  to  give  her  up,  spoke 
about  placing  her  in  the  Army's  home  for  such 
women,  made  him  hold  the  hope  that  one  day 
this  poor  sinner  might  be  herself  rescuing  the 
fallen  and  unfortunate. 

He  lifted  his  head  at  that.  "I  won't  hinder 
you,"  he  said.  "  I  tell  you  what.  I  won't  turn  her 
out  of  doors,  but  if  she  goes,  I  won't  go  after  her." 

That  was  the  extent  of  his  sacrifice. 

If  it  was  not  the  utterance  of  one's  idea  of  a 
converted  soul,  at  least  it  was  not  very  unlike 
some  of  St.  Augustine's  earUer  prayers.  How 
different,  at  any  rate,  from  the  thing  he  would 
have  said  before  conversion. 
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An  appeal  to  the  woman  succeeded,  after  much 
persuasion,  in  moving  her  heart  towards  renuncia- 
tion. She  agreed  to  leave  the  man,  and  said  she 
would  go  into  the  rescue  home. 

That  very  night  the  adjutant  took  her  to  London, 
carried  her  to  the  home,  and  remained  with  her 
till  the  next  day.  But  morning  brought  dis- 
iUusion  to  the  girl's  mind.  She  had  not  suffered 
remorse,  she  was  not  spiritual,  for  a  cleansed  mind 
and  a  pure  soul  she  had  no  longing  or  desire.  For 
the  rest,  the  home  did  not  appeal  to  her  S3rmpathies. 
She  had  no  broken  and  contrite  spirit,  such  as  that 
of  the  women  in  the  place,  most  of  them  gladly 
content  to  work  out  their  repentance  in  humiUty 
and  silence  and  shadow.  The  girl  was  not  conscious 
of  sin.    She  would  not  stay. 

So  the  adjutant  was  obliged  to  bring  her  back, 
and  the  girl  returned  to  the  man. 

He  was  now  lost  to  the  Army.  He  was,  in 
technical  phrate,  a  backsUder.  The  world  might 
have  pointed  to  Mm  wkt  amusement  as  an  ex- 
ample of  these  emotmuA  conversions.  Even  the 
adjutant  herself  thooga^  of  Jus  as  a  lost  sheep. 

No  news  of  him  came  to  ibt  Salvation  Army,  he 

dropped  out  of  that  busy  mimaserate  life,  he  sank 

in  the  depths  of  the  poor  quarters,  w.^re  religion 

apparently  has  no  power. 

And  yet,  hear  the  sequel. 

The  union  was  not  happy.     Man  and  woman, 
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einkiiig  together,  with  no  sacred  affection  to  make 
them  even  kindly  and  forbearing  to  each  other, 
quarrelled  and  came  to  blows.  They  parted; 
the  woman  to  form  another  evil  alliance,  the  man 
to  take  back  his  wife. 

Long  after  this,  the  adjutant  received  her 
marol^  orders.  A  special  service  was  organized 
for  the  night  of  her  departure,  a  service  of  farewell 
to  the  best  friend  of  the  poor  and  the  outcast  vho 
had  ever  worked  in  that  town. 

To  her  surprise  the  man  attended  this  meeting, 
and  at  its  conclusion  he  came  to  the  penitent  form. 

Now  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  make  this 
appearance,  he  derived  no  advantage  by  kneeUng 
with  the  penitent,  his  attendance  was  his  own 
will,  his  penitence— requiring  no  Kttle  courage- 
was  entirely  his  own  thought.  One  thinks  that 
perhaps  his  f aUure  to  live  the  highest  life  was  only 
a  failure  in  relativity,  that  the  adjutant's  failure 
with  her  convert  was  apparent  rather  than  real. 
For  from  this  man  she  presently  received  a  manly 
letter  of  good-bye,  a  letter  which  confessed  his 
weakness,  implored  her  forgiveness,  and  expressed 
his  gratitude  for  her  kindness— the  letter  of  a  back- 
slider, but  one  whose  sliding  had  not  carried  him 
right  back.  Is  this  not  a  case  where  one  may 
attach  a  new  meaning  to  a  hackneyed  phrase, 
and  verily  say,  "  'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
than  never  to  have  loved  at  all "  T 
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The  failures  of  the  Saiyation  Army  I  What  a 
book  might  be  written  of  these  people  t  However 
far  they  fall  one  cannot  think  that  they  ever  forget 
the  houf  of  their  peniten''^,  the  moment  of  thdr 
vision,  and  the  desire  of  their  hearts  for  cleanness 
and  mercy.  In  the  larger  self,  that  vast  field  of 
unexplored  consciousness,  the  memory  of  these 
things  works  toward  some  end  in  their  destiny, 
wholly  good  and  wholly  pure.  A  profound  thought, 
deeply  planted,  can  never  be  rooted  from  the  mind, 
and  a  soul  that  has  once  looked  and  recognized 
and  desired  the  highest  can  never  for  the  rest  of 
existence  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  lowest. 
One  thinks  that  the  failures  pray  in  secret,  some 
of  them,  and  that  nearly  all  of  them— this  I  feel 
is  really  true  and  important  to  remember — never 
become  so  bad  as  they  might  have  been. 

If  a  wiser  being  good  than  bed ; 

It's  safer  being  meek  than  fierce : 
It's  fitter  being  sane  than  mad. 

My  own  hope  is,  a  snn  will  pierce 
The  thickest  clond  earth  ever  stretched ; 

That,  after  Last,  returns  the  First, 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched  ; 

That  what  b^;an  best,  can't  end  worst, 
Nor  what  God  blessed  once,  prove  accurst ! 
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I  THINK  that  every  reader  who  brings  an  un- 
prejudiced mind  to  the  study  of  these  narra- 
tives will  feel  and  confess  the  wonder  and  the  power 
of  religion. 

But  scepticism  wiU  raise  two  objections. 

We  shall  be  tol4,  first,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
these  conversions  last ;  and,  second,  that  the  word 
religion  is  merely  an  unscientific  term  for  mental 
excitement.  The  value  of  the  conversions  will  be 
depreciated  by  the  first  criticism ;  their  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  religion  assailed  by  the  second. 
I  am  anxious  to  meet  these  two  objections  which 
are  so  general  in  modem  society,  modem  society 
with  its  mouth  full  of  negations  and  its  soul  empty 
of  affirmations,  and  to  show  their  shallowness. 

Most  of  the  men  whose  stories  are  narrated  in 
these  pages  have  carried  their  regeneration  over 
several  years ;  not  one  of  them  hc«  been  recently 
converted.  Such  tremendous  change  lasting  over 
a  week,  over  a  month,  would  be  wonderful  and 
worth  while ;  what  does  scepticism  say  when  all 
of  these  conversions  are  declared  to  be  a  matter 
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of  yean?  And  here  is  a  brief  story  of  a  man 
converted  by  the  Salvation  Army  long  before  it 
had  assumed  its  present  form  and  title,  while  it 
was  still  known  among  the  polite  as  the  Christian 
Biission,  and  among  the  conmion  people  as  the 
Top-Hat  Brigade,  the  story  of  a  man  who  has 
continued  in  his  conversion,  through  difficulty  and 
obstruction,  all  those  long  years  down  to  the 
present  day. 

John  Garry  ran  away  from  home  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  attached  himself  to  a  travelling 
circus.  He  is  described  as  a  **  smart  and  wicked 
brat,  as  good  a  boy  at  the  game  as  you  could 
meet."  The  immorality  of  this  troupe  did  not 
shock  him  in  the  least.  He  proved  himself  as 
cunning  and  impudent  a  rogue  as  ever  Uved  a 
vagabond  Ufe.  Hi-treated,  badly  fed,  and  over- 
worked by  his  masters,  he  yet  kept  his  audacity 
and  cheekiness,  and  saw  that  he  got  as  much 
pleasure  as  possible  out  of  the  general  wickedness 
of  the  company.  When  he  reached  manhood  he 
was  a  dipsomaniac.  Turned  away  from  circus 
after  circus,  he  took  at  last  to  a  cadger's  life,  and 
becfivme  what  is  called  an  "unemployable."  He 
got  drinks  by  performing  tricks  in  public-houses, 
such,  for  instance,  as  eating  a  cat.  For  what  is 
called  "  a  navvy's  price,"  in  other  words,  "  a  bob 
and  a  pot,"  he  undertook  to  eat  any  dead  cat  that 
was  brought  to  him  in  that  bar,  and  the  winninit 
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of  this  wager  established  for  him  the  name  of 
"  The  Gat  Eater."  He  Uved  also  krgely  by  crime, 
and  was  always  in  hiding  from  the  poUce. 

Once,  when  he  was  sleeping  in  some  bushes  on 
a  London  common,  he  woke  up  to  find  a  band  of 
people  gathered  together  beside  a  tent  quite  close 
to  him.  The  men  were  in  black  coats  and  tall  hats. 
The  Cat  Eater  instantly  imagined  that  they  were 
detectives.  When  they  saw  him,  spoke  to  him, 
and  said  that  they  were  going  to  hold  a  religious 
service,  inviting  him  to  join  them,  he  replied  that 
if  it  were  a  job  to  nab  him  he  would  surely  murder 
some  of  them,  ^till  unconvinced  by  their  assur- 
ances, he  suffered  himself  to  enter  the  tent,  and 
there  he  was  converted.  He  felt  a  desire  for  better- 
ment. He  prayed  for  mercy.  He  told  the  mission- 
aries the  story  of  his  life,  and  said  that  he  would 
begin  again  from  that  moment.  They  were  kind 
to  him,  helped  him  to  make  a  fresh  start,  and 
watched  over  his  new  birth.  He  married  one  of 
the  women  who  had  seen  him  in  his  rags  and 
wretchedness  kneeling  as  a  penitent  at  that  first 
meeting.  And  now,  in  his  old  age,  he  and  his  wife 
are  prosperous  and  happy  people,  carrying  on  a 
good  business  in  London,  and  following  their  religion 
with  devotion.  Never  once  through  all  these  long 
years  of  incessant  labour  has  the  ez-dipsomaniao, 
the  ex-cadger,  the  ex-unemployable,  the  ex-cat 
eater,  looked  back  to  his  evil  life. 
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Older,  then,  than  the  Salvation  Army  itself  is 
this  conversion,  and  I  could  fill  pages  with  similar 
stories.    I  ask  the  reader,  who  has  not  studied  the 
question  for  himself,  to  believe  my  assurance  that 
the  records  of  conversion  testify  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing percentage  to  lifelong  victories.     There  is  no 
question  of  that.    And  after  all,  as  one  endeavoured 
to  point  out  in  "Apparent  Failure,"  the  relapses 
among  converted  people  only  witness  to  the  tre- 
mendous  conflict   in  every   man's   soul   between 
good  and  evil,  only  serve  to  make  more  vital  an 
apprehension  of   this  eternal  duaUty  in  nature, 
only  bring  home  to  us  the  significance  of  this 
struggle,   and  the  tremendous  need  for  religion 
as  a  force  in  the  conflict.    Why  the  struggle  to  be 
good  ?    Can  materialism  explain  that  ?    Why  does 
religion  convert  at  all?     Can  scepticism  declare 
it? 

But  is  it  "  religion  "  ?    Here  we  reach  the  second 
objection  of  sceptical  i)eople. 

I  want  to  point  this  out  and  to  make  it  real, 
that  however  saence  may  explain  the  psychological 
side  of  conversion,  however  convincingly  it  may 
show  us  that  religion  is  a  clumsy  term  for  describ- 
ing emotional  excitement,  science  itself  cannot 
and  does  not  save  the  lost  and  rescue  the  aban- 
doned. Science  cannot  do  this ;  it  knows  how  it 
is  done,  and  yet  cannot  itself  do  the  thing  which 
it  assures  us  is  not  a  miracle ;   and  science  does 
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not  do  it,  doe9  not  desire  to  do  it,  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  lacks  the  religious  impulse  which 
alone  can  accompUsh  the  miracle,  the  miracle  not 
only  of  converting  people,  but  of  making  con- 
version of  the  evil  and  the  bad  a  passion  of  the 
life  of  the  good  and  the  virtuous.  It  is  really  not 
so  wonderful  that  religion  should  transform  char- 
acter and  give  new  birth  to  personality  as  that  it 
should  inspire  pure  and  holy  people  with  a  love 
for  the  degraded,  the  base,  and  the  lost.  That  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  great  testimony  of  conversion, 
the  love  and  the  faith  of  those  good  and  gentle 
souls  who  give  tneir  Uves  in  rescuing  the  outcasts 
of  society.  Religion  alone  can  create  this  subUme 
impulse. 

A  poor  creature  of  my  acquaintance,  intellectu- 
ally crippled  and  paralysed  by  success  in  the  schools, 
endeavours  to  persuade  me  that  there  is  no  merit 
in  this  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  good  people,  because 
they  like  to  do  it,  because  they  love  doing  it.  And 
I  in  vain  endeavour  to  make  him  perceive  that 
unless  they  loved  this  work  and  were  happy  in  it, 
there  would  be  neither  miracle  nor  merit.  For  is  it 
not  the  most  profound  of  Christ's  revelations  that 
all  sacrifice  of  self  and  all  labour  for  righteousness, 
without  love,  are  of  no  avail  ?  It  is  their  love  of 
saving  souls  which  most  testifies  to  the  truth  of 
reUgion.  My  poor  critic,  who  never  yet  raised  his 
finger  to  help  a  fallen  creature,  can  charge  good 
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people  with  loving  unselfish  labour,  but  cannot 
explain  how  it  is  they  come  to  love  it.  That  is 
reUgion. 

To  the  unprejudiced  reader  I  offer  this  book, 
with  the  request  that  he  will  contemplate  the 
narratives  with  honesty  and  common  sense,  con- 
sidering within  himself  these  simple  reflections  : 

Men,  radically  bad,  radically  evil — a  burden 
to  the  State,  a  scandal  to  civiUzation,  and  a  dis- 
grace to  humanity — become,  under  the  influence 
of  rehgion,  good,  honest,  industrious,  and  kind. 

Homes  where  children  suffer  frightfully,  where 
privation  and  tyranny  obscure  all  the  beauty  and 
all  the  blessing  of  existence ;  homes  so  base,  vile, 
and  cruel  that  they  cannot  be  described,  become, 
under  the  influence  of  rehgion,  happy,  virtuous,  and 
glad. 

Vices  which  degrade  men  lower  than  the  brutes, 
which  make  them  loathsome  in  the  sight  of  respect- 
able people,  and  fill  our  prisons  and  workhouses 
with  an  immense  burden  on  the  community,  under 
the  influence  of  rehgion  lose  every  fibre  of  their 
power,  and  drop  away  from  the  strangled  souls 
of  their  victims  hke  dead  ivy,  hke  an  outworn 
garment. 

Sins  and  crimes  which  retard  the  progress  of  the 
race,  which  breed  corruption,  degeneration,  and 
prosperous  misery,  under  the  influence  of  rehgion 
cease  to  have  power  over  the  minds  of  men,  and 
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in  the  instant  of  conversion  appear  horrible  and 
inimioal. 

Let  the  reader  bear  these  things  in  mind,  and 
ask  himself  what  would  become  of  humanity  if 
materiaUsm  triumphed  over  religion,  and  life  were 
revealed  to  the  masses  of  the  human  race  only  as 
a  struggle  for  existence.  Could  the  law,  could 
eugenics,  assure  us  of  evolution  ?  "  Socrates 
oonfeased  that  it  was  through  a  hard  struggle  that 
he  attained  virtue.  An  ultra-evolutionist  would 
have  eUminated  him  in  his  first  stage.  Nero,  on 
the  other  hand,  set  out  well.*'  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith,  who  make^  this  telling  remark,  might  have 
cited  with  Socrates  the  great  Augustine,  St. 
Francis,  David,  and  many  another  whose  struggle 
towards  righteousness  has  sustained  and  assisted 
generation  after  generation  of  men  struggling  to 
attain  their  highest.  Hear  him  on  the  necessity, 
even  from  a  material  point  of  view,  for  reUgion  in 
its  sanction  of  the  conscience  : 

**  But  if  this  life  ends  all,  I  do  not  see  how  con- 
science can  retain  its  authority.  The  authority  of 
conscience,  it  seems  to  me,  is  reUgious.  ...  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  sanction  what  can  there  be  to 
prevent  a  man  from  following  his  own  inclinations, 
good  or  bad,  beneficent  or  murderous,  so  long  as 
he  keeps  within  the  pale  of  the  law,  or  manages 
to  escape  the  police  ?  One  man  is  a  lamb  by 
nature,  another  is  a  tiger.    Why  is  not  the  tiger 
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as  well  as  the  lamb  to  follow  his  nature,  so  far  as 
the  law  will  let  him  or  as  he  has  power  1  EcceUno, 
for  instance,  was  by  nature  a  devil  incarnate,  a 
9ort  of  Satanic  enthusiast  of  evil.  What  had 
merely  utilitarian  morality  to  say  against  his 
gratification  of  his  propensities  as  long  as  he  had 
power  on  his  side  ?  " 

The  common  sense  of  this  subject  is  that  life 
without  conscience  becomes  a  destroying  animalism, 
and  that  conscience  without  religion  has  neither 
force  nor  justification  for  its  restraints. 

Those  who  know  life  deeply  and  intimately, 
who  are  profoundly  acquainted  with  all  the  suffer- 
ing, sorrow,  misery,  and  sin  of  cities  and  villages, 
those  whose  studies  are  not  limited  to  books  read 
in  a  Ubrary,  or  to  discussions  accidentally  started 
in  a  drawing-room,  know  as  the  first  axiom  of  their 
knowledge  that  reUgion  alone  among  all  the  forces 
at  work  for  the  improvement  of  humanity  has 
power  to  alter  the  character  and  regenerate  the 
soul  of  evil  people.  Legislation  may  better  house 
the  poor,  may  educate  their  children,  limit  the 
opportunities  for  drink  and  crime,  and  punish  evil- 
doers with  a  saner  and  more  determined  effort  at 
their  moral  reformation,  but  without  religion  they 
will  never  give  spiritual  joy  and  rejoicing  strength 
to  the  posterity  on  which  evolution  depends. 

"No  heart  is  pure  that  is  not  passionate;  no 
virtue  is  safe  that  is  not  enthusiastic." 
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When  I  visit  the  happy  homes  and  experience 
the  gentleness,  kindness,  and  refinement  of  such 
people  as  those  whose  life-stories  appear  in  this 
book,  and  compare  them  with  the  squalor  and 
misery  of  the  great  majority  of  homes  surrounding 
them,  I  am  astonished  that  the  world  should  be 
so  incredulous  about  religion,  and  that  legislation 
should  be  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  to  do  laboriously 
by  enactments,  clumsy  and  slow,  what  might  be 
done  instantly  and  easily  by  religion,  if  it  had  the 
full  force  of  the  community  at  its  back. 

Greater  faith  is  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  this 
country.  Without  God,  vain  is  the  work  of  the 
builderSi 
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THE  CAGE. 

Pttular  Edition,  i/-  ntt  Prtc»  61* 

"This  is  the  Christian  attitude  to  marriage,  the  Christian 
attitude  to  unhappy  marriages.  Mr.  Begbie  has  expressed 
it  admirably,  not  in  phrase  merely  but  m  process,  for  the 
devel<»ment  of  the  characters  is  precisely  in  accord  with 
the  didactic  of  the  story.  Th"  story  might  have  ended  in 
the  cheap  and  melodramatic  discovery  of  love.  So  often 
have  we  found  plots  and  character-developments  distorted 
and  wrested  to  give  the  reading  world  that  wretched  last 
chapter  wherein  a  perfectly  spurious  emotion  masquerades 
as  a  lately  found  love.  Not  so  this  fine  story.  In  the 
spirit  in  which  Canon  Case  directed  her,  the  heroine  goes 
forward.  She  faces  the  problem  in  the  acceptance  of 
Christ's  answer  to  the  problem  of  life — which  is  Calvary. 
She  would  'trv  to  do  something  to  make  the  world 
worthy  of  God  s  love.'  How  different  from  the  whining 
cowardice  so  often  depicted  as  chivalrous  though  irregular 
devotion  !  .  .  . 

''  Mr.  Begbic's  story  has  much  in  it  to  cause  the  Church- 
man to  wince,  but  for  its  main  treatment  of  a  theme  which 
novelists  have  made  into  a  mockery  it  stands  easily  first 
of  the  novels  of  our  day.' — Church  Times. 

RACKET  AND  REST. 

Prtc»  6h 
"  Mr.  Begbie's  book  takes  rank  as  a  sermon  of  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.  Also  it  happens  to  be  a  remarkably 
good  novel.  The  way  in  which  the  finger  of  Providence 
touches  the  one  spot  m  Dolly's  soul  by  means  of  which  it 
is  possible  to  heal  the  fever  of  her  unrest,  provides  a  fine 
natural  climax  to  the  stoiy ;  the  picture  which  it  draws 
of  the  half-forgotten  life  of  London  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century  is  vivid  and  pleasantly  reminiscent ;  and 
some  of  the  characters  recall  the  touch  of  the  dead  hand 
that  above  all  others  had  the  power  of  describing  the 
lower  middle  section  of  London  society  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding  that  chosen  by  Mr.  Begbie.**^ 

The  Times. 
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THE  PRIEST. 

Prie»  </-.  Popular  BtfffM*  f/-  mtL 
"*The  Priest'  U  loniethins  more  than  «  novel.  It  U  an 
eloquent  sermon  on  the  evils  which  are  likelv  to  attend  the 
panderings  of  English  Ritoalists  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  .  . . 
Mr.  Begbie  writes  with  conviction  and  knowledge.  This  is  no 
hastily  penned  indictment ;  it  is  the  well-considered  ezfwsition 
of  a  movement  which  the  writer  believes  is  to-day  sapi»ng  the 
Anglican  Church's  power  as  an  evangelical  force.  .  .  .  Apart 
altogether  from  the  motive  underlving  it,  the  story  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  interesting  that  hu  come  from  this  versatile 
author."— T'ii^  Sec/smam. 

THE  VIGIL. 

'  Prtctth.   Popmiar  BdUlom,  6d, 

"Mr.  Harold  Begbie's  novel,  ' The  Vigil,'  is  a  very  remarkable 
book.  It  is  a  theolcwical  novel,  and  I  am  indmed  to  call  it  the 
very  best  of  its  kind  in  the  language.  It  shows  a  fu  deeper  and 
truer  insight  into  tb*  theological  controversy  of  the  time  than, 
for  examine,  '  Robert  Elsmere.'  Mr.  B^bie  is  too  good  a 
novelist  to  permit  the  interest  of  his  story  to  be  straagled  in 
theological  discussions  and  details,  but  he  must  Qot  be  surprised 
if  those  who  are  interested  in  the  current  discussions  are  even 
moi.  bsorbed  in  his  masterly  presentation  of  a  true  and  stable 
Christianity  than  in  this  narrative,  bright  and  graphic  as  it  is." 
'.  A  Man  of  Kent  In  "  The  British  IVuAfy." 
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**  *  Tables  of  Stone '  is  a  novel  of  serious  intention.  Readers  of 
the  Daify  Chrmicl*  do  not  need  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  B^bie. 
They  have  bad  many  opportunties  of  studyinehis  brilliant  style 
and  wondering  at  his  amazing  eloquence.  The  novel  has  all 
his  characteristics  writ  large.  He  touches  great  problems  with 
light-hearted  confidence,  and  points  his  moral  or  adorns  his  tale 
with  a  iood  of  happy  phrases.  .  .  .  The  book  is  earnest, 
ambitious,  eloquent  ...  is  decidedly  worth  reading." 

Daify  CAmueU. 

LONDON:  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON. 


